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AMERICAN INTRODUCTION 


TO TllK 

HISTORY OF THE REFORMATION IN THE TIME OF GALYIN, 


This liistory, though a separate ■work, may 
he considered as a second series of the History 
of the Reformation in the Sixteenth Century. 
Two elements are found-combined iii this narra- 
tive, more intimately than in the events detailed 
in the preceding work. These two elements 
are political liberty and evangelical liberty.. 

The author, when ■writing this work, often 
thought of the United States of America, in 
whose existence this two-fold element seemed 
more particularly embodied. When going over 
the struggles which were encountered for liberty 
at Greneva, when 'tracing the principles which, 
though so true, were at that period so little 
understood in Europe, but which were even 
then loudly proclaimed’ in this small State ; 
when recounting the instances of urialterable 
attachment to right, to national institutions and 
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to law, of which tho Gcncvcso gave so many 
proofs, and tho' heroic devotion with which tho 
citizens made every sacrifice, even that of lilo_ 
itself, for tho independence of their country; 
tho author felt that some pious, but unenlight- 
ened men, might perhaps say that such subjects 
ought not to bo treated at length in these 
volumes. But ho comforted himself with tho 
thought, that Christian men in difieront coun- 
tries, friends of independence and of truth, 
would understand the intimate union that exists 
between liberty and tho Gospel. 

Tho author asks himself whether this work 
will bo received with any interest in America, 
or whether tho anxieties that now pre-occupy 
the minds of the citizens, are not too absorbing 
to leave room for sympathy with the story of 
the olden times. Ho, however, hopes that the 
history of the struggles of a heroic republic in 
past ages, may prove some relief to the anxie- 
ties of tho present. 

If any thing in the publication of his former 
work was calculated to rejoice the heart of the 
author, it is the cordial manner in which its 
appearance was hailed hy the Anglo-Saxon race 
in general, and especiall}’’ in the United States. 
Letters received from the solitary shores of 
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some great inland lake or from some distant 
region of the great continent of America, have 
given him the most j^i'ecioiis reward that an 
author can have — the assurance that, hy the 
blessing of Grod, his writings have not only 
excited some passing interest in tlie breasts of 
his readers, but that they have been the means 
by which some souls have received the light 
which lighteneth unto the perfect day. 

There is a circumstance connected with the 
present publication which has also given satis- 
faction to the author ; it is made with his con- 
sent and concurrence, and in consequence of an 
arrangement with the editor. A foreign author 
can not find in the United States the same 
advantages that he meets with in England, in 
France, and in other parts of the Continent, 
where aU literary property is protected by law. 
It is, nevertheless, only justice to recognize 
(even where the law does not), that literary 
works are the j)roperty of their authors, acquired 
by an intellectual labor more toilsome than that 
of the husbandman. “By the sweat of thy 
face thou shalt eat bread,” is applicable to a 
writer as well as to the sons of toil. It is a 
satisfaction for an author to know that his writ- 
ings will be transmitted to a distant nation by 
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virtue of an honorable commercial arrangement 
Tins the author has found in his dealings ^vith 
Messrs. Carter & Brothers; and ho puts it to 
tho honor of the American nation, that these 
editions published by tho Slcssrs. Carter, from 
■which alone ho derives some advantage, will be 
purchased by the citizens of tho United States, 
and that they will not countenance tho pirated 
editions that other booksellers may issue, with- 
out his consent. 

MERLE D’AUBIGNfi. 



PREFACE. 


At the conclusion of the preface to the first volume 
of the Hhiory of ilic Reformation^ the author wrote, 
‘This work will consist of four volumes, or at the 
most five, which will appear successively.’ These 
five volumes have appeared. In them are described 
the heroic tiuaes of Luther, and the, effects produced 
in Germany and other countries hy the characteristic 
doctrine of that reformer — justification hy faith. They 
present a picture of that great epoch which contained 
in the germ the revival of Christianity in the last three 
centuries. The author has thus completed the task 
he had assigned himself; hut there still remained 
another. 

The times of Luther were followed hy those of 
Calvin. He, like his great predecessor, undertook to 
search the Scriptures, and in them he found the same 
truth and the same life; hut a different character 
distinguishes his work. 

The renovation of the individual, of the Church, 
and of the human race, is his theme. If the Holy 
Ghost kindles the lamp of truth in man, it is (accord- 
ing to Calvin) ‘ to the end that the entire man should 
he transformed.’ — ‘In the kingdom of Christ,’ he 
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Fa)s, ‘it i3 0 nl} the new man that flourishes and has 
an} Mgor, and %shom wo ought to take into account’ 
This renovation la, at tho same time, an cnfnnchiso- 
ment , and wo might assign, ns a motto to tlie reforma 
tion accomplished b} Calvin, as well as to apostolical 
Christianity itself, these words of Jesus Christ The 
truth shall maXe you free * 

AVlicn the gods of tho nations fell, when the Father 
which IS in heaven manifested Ilimsclf to tho world 
in the Gospel, adopting ns His children those who 
received into their hearts the glad tidings of recon 
cilntion with God, all thcac men became biethrcn, 
and this fraternity created liberty From that time a 
mighty transformation went on gradually, in indi 
viduals, in fiinilics, and m society itself Slavery 
disappeared, without wars or revolutions 
Unhappily, the sun which had for some time glad 
dened the eyes of tho people, became ob'seured, the 
liberty of the children of God was lost , new human 
ordinances appeared to bind men’s consciences and 
chill their liearts Tho reformation ot the siateenth 
century restored to the human race what tho middle 
ages liad stolen from them , it delivered them from 
the traditions, laws, and despotism of the papa cy, it_ 
■pwt av- to the. tcumtity axed Ucteiage va 
Home claimed to keep mankind for ever, and by 
calling upon man to establish his faith not on the 
word of a priest, but on the infallible "Word ot God, 
and by announcing to eveiy one free access to the 
* John TUI. 32 
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Father through the new and saving way — Christ 
TesuSj it proclaimed and brought about the hour of 
Christian manhood. 

An explanation is, however, necessary. There are 
philosophers in our days who regard Christ as simply 
the apostle of political liberty. These men should 
learn that, if they desire liberty outwardly, they 
must first possess it inwardly. To hope to enjoy the 
first Avithout the second is to run after a chimera. 

The greatest and most dangerous of despotisms is 
that beneath which the depraved inclination of 
human nature, the deadly influence of the world, 
namely, sin, miserably subjects the human con- 
science. There are, no doubt, many countries, espe- 
cially among those Avhich the sun of Christianity has 
not yet illumined, that are Avithout civil liberty, and 
that groan under the arbitrary rule of poAverful mas- 
ters. But, in order to become free outAvardly, men 
must first succeed in being free iUwardly, In the 
human heart there is a vast country to be delivered 
from slavery — abysses Avhich man cannot cross alone, 
heights he cannot climb unaided, fortresses he cannot 
take, armies he cannot put to flight. In order - to 
conquer in this moral battle, man must unite Avith 
One stronger than himself^ — Avith the Son of God. 

o 

If there is any one, in the present state of society, 
who is fatigued with the struggle and grieved at 
finding himself always overcome by evil, and who 
desires to breathe the light pure air of the upper 
regions of liberty — let him come to the Gospel ; let 

1 * 
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him sceL. for \inioii vith the SnMour, and m Ins Holy 
Spiut ho lind n power bj which ho will bo able 
to gam the greatest of Mctorics 
AVe are aware that there arc men, and good men 
too, who are frightened at the word ‘liberty .,’ but 
thc^ estimable persons arc quite WTong Christ is 
a doh\crcr Tin. Son^ Ho eaid, shall male you free 
Would the} wish to ch mgo Him into a t} rant ? 

There arc also, as wo well know, soino intelligent 
men, but enemies of the Gospel, who, seeing a long 
and lamentable procession of do»potic acts pass before 
them m the liiator} of the Church, place them uncorc 
moniousl} to the account of Christianity Let them 
undccci^o thcm«chcs tlic oppression that revolts 
thorn may bo pagan, Jewish, papal, or worldly but 
it IS not clinstian ‘\Vhcnc\cr Christianity reappears 
in the world, w ith its spirit, faitli, and primiti\ e life, 
It brings men delnerancc and j>eace 

The liberty which the Truth brings is not for indi 
vidual» only it affects the whole of society Calvin’s 
work of i*eno\ ition, in particular, which was doubtle&s 
first of all an inteinal work, was afterwards destined 
to exercise a great influence oaer nations Luther 
transformed princes into heroes of the faith, and we 
have described with admiration their triumphs at 
Augsburg and elsewhere The reformation of Calvin 
was addressed particularly to the people, among 
whom it raised up mai tyrs until the time came when 
it was to send forth the spiritual conquerors of the 
world For three centunea it has been producing, 
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in the social condition of the nations that have re- 
ceived it, transformations nnknovn to former times. 
And still at this very day, and now perhaps more 
than ever, it imparts to the men who accept it a spirit 
of power which makes them chosen instruments, fitted 
to propagate truth, morality, and civilisation to the 
ends of the earth. 

The idea of the present work is not a new one: it 
dates more than forty years back. A writer, from 
whom the author difiers on important points, but 
whose name is dear to all who know tlie simple beauty 
of his character, and have read with care his works 
on the Ilistory of the Church and the History of 
Dogmas, which liave placed him in the foremost rank 
among the ecclesiastical historians of our day — the 
learned Hcander — speaking with the author at Berlin 
in 1818 , pressed him to undertake a Jlisioi'y of the 
Tteformaiion. of Calvin. The author answered that 
he desired first to describe that of Luther ; but that 
he intended to sketch successively two pictures so 
similar and yet so different. 

The Hisiorij of the Reformation in Europe in the 
time of Galvin naturally begins with Geneva. 

The Deformation of Geneva opens with the fall of a 
bishop-prince. This is its characteristic; and if we 
passed over in silence the heroic struggles which led 
to his fall, we should expose ourselves to just re- 
proaches on the part of enlightened men. 

It is possible that this event, which we are called 



upon to (Icscnbo (tlio end of an ecclesiastical state), 
gi\c rl^o to coinparioons witli the present times, 
but Moliu\e not gone out ot our waj lor them The 
great question, uliich occupies Europe at this moment, 
aNo occupied Geneva at tho beginning of the sixteenth 
tentur) Blit tint portion ot our history was written 
before the o late exciting^ cars, during which thoim 
portant and complex question of tho maintenance or 
tlio fall of the tcinporal power of tho popes has come 
before, and is conlinu 1II3 coming bclorc, sovereigns 
and their people Tho historian, while relating the 
facts of tho sixteenth century, had no other preposses 
eions tlian thoso which tho stor^ itself called up 
Tho«e prepossessions were quite natural Descended 
from tho huguenots of Franco, whom persecution drove 
from their coiintrj in tho sixtccntli and seventeenth 
centimes, tho autlior had become attached to that 
hospitable city which received Ins forefathers, and in 
which thej found a new Iiomc Tho huguenots of 
Geneva captivated his attention The decision, the 
saenfiecs, the perscvciance, and the lieroism, with 
which the Genevans defended their threatened liberty, 
moved him profoundly The independence of a city, 
acquired bj so much courage and by so many priva 
tion^ penis, and suflerin"^ 13 without doubt, a sacred 
thing in the ej es of all , and no one should attempt to 
rob her of it It maj be that this history contains 
lessons for the people, of which he did not always 
think as he was writing it May he be permitted to 
point out one ? 
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Tlie political emancipation of Geneva differs from 
many modern revolutions in the fact that we find 
admirably combined therein the two elements which 
make the movements of nations salutary ; that is to 
say, order and liberty, Nations have been seen in 
our days rising in the name of liberty, and entirely 
forgetting right. It was not so in Geneva, For 
some time the Genevans persevered in defending the 
established order of things ; and it was only when they 
had seen, during a long course of years, their prince- 
bishops leaguing themselves with the enemies of the 
state, conniving at usurpations, and indulging in acts 
contrary to the charters of their ancestors, that they 
accepted the divorce, and substituted a new state 
of things for the old one, or rather returned to an 
antecedent state. "We find them always quoting 
the ancient libertates, franchesim, immunitates, usus, 
consuetndines cwitatis Gd)en7ie7isis, first digested into 
a code in 1387, while their origin is stated in the 
document itself to be of much greater antiquity. 
The author (as will be seen) is a friend of liberty ; 
but justice, morality, and order are, in his opinion, 
quite as necessary to the prosperity of nations. ‘ On 
tliat point he agrees with that distinguished writer on 
modern civilization, M. Guizot, though he may differ 
from him on others. 

In writing this history we have had recourse to 
the original documents, and in particular to some 
important manuscripts; the manuscript registers of 
the Council of Geneva, the manuscript histories of 
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syndic Ho'ct and Svndic Gautier, tlio manuscript of 
tlio jT/rtme/w^ (M^amc)ukcs), and iiinii) letters and rc- 
marKaldo papers pro cn cd in tlio Archn es of Genov a 
^Ve have nl o studied in tlio library of Berne some 
maimscnpts of vvliith lu^^torians liivo liitherto raado 
little or no use, a lew of tlic«o have been indicated 
m the notC", otlicrb will bo mentioned licreifttr 
Besides thc=c original sources, wo liavo profited by 
writings and documents of gre it interest belonging 
to the pnteenth ccntiir 3 , and rcccnti} published 
b} Icnnicd Genov c«c nrclwcologists, particularly by 
Jill Galifib, GrciiU", Rcvillod, E Mallet, Clnpo- 
mere, and Tick "Wo have also made great n*o of 
the inornoirb of tlio Socictj ol Ilistorj and Arcliaj 
olog} ot Geneva 

AVith regard to Franco, the author has consulted 
\ariou3 documents of the sixteenth century, little 
or altogether unknown, espcciiUy in what concerns 
the relations of the I rencli government with the Ger 
man protestants lie has profited also h) several 
manuscripts, and bj their means has been able to 
learn a few facts connected with the early part of 
Calvin’s life, which have not hitherto been published 
These facts are partly derived from the Latin letters 
of the reformer, winch have not yet been printed either 
in French or Latin, and which are contained m the 
excellent collection which Dr Jules Bonnet intends 
giving to the world, if such a work should receive 
from the Christian public the encouragement which 
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the labor, disinterestedness, and zeal of its learned 
editor deserve. 

The author having habitual recourse to the Trench 
documents of the sixteenth century, has often intro- 
duced their most characteristic passages into his text. 
The work of the historian is neither a work of the 
imagination, like that of the poet, nor a mere conver- 
sation about times gone by, as some writers of our day 
aj)pear to imagine. Histoiy is a faithful description 
of past events -; and when the historian can relate 
them by making use of the language of those who 
took part in them, he is more certain of describing 
them just as they were. 

But the reproduction of contemporary documents 
is not the only business of the historian. He must 
do more than exhume from the sepulchre in which 
they are sleeping the relics of men and things of 
times past, that he may exhibit them in the light of 
day. We value highly such a work and those who 
perform it, for it is a necessary one ; and yet we do 
not think it sufficient. Dry bones do not faithfully 
represent the men of other days. They did not live 
as skeletons, but as beings full of life and activity. 
The historian is not simply a resurrectionist: he 
needs — strange but necessary ambition — a power that 
can restore the dead to life. 

Certain modern historians have successfully accom- 
plished this task. The author, unable to follow them, 
and compelled to present his readers with a simple and 
unassuming chronicle, feels bound to express his ad- 
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inuntion for tlioao wlio Im\o thus been nblo to revive 
tlio buried jmst IIo firmly bclic\c? tliot, if a bistor^y 
fibould hftNO trutli, it should n1bo}m\c life The events 
of j)ist tunes did not resemble, in the da}8 when tlicj 
occurred, tho'C grand imi^cums of Rome, Naples, 
Paris, and Tendon, in mIic^o galleries wo behold long 
rows of marble statues, mummies, and tombs Tlicrc 
•were then living beings who thought, felt, spoho, 
acted, and struggled Tlie picture, whatever histor} 
inaj be able to do, will alwajs liavo Ic'^s of life than 
the realit} 

AVlicn an historian comes acro'^s a speech of one of 
the actorb in the great drama of Imman affairs, he 
ought to la} liold of it, ns it it were a iioarl, and 
weave It into lus tapestr}, in order to relieve the 
duller colorb and give more soliditj and brilliancy 
‘Whether the speech bo met with in the letters or 
writings of tlio actor himself, or m tho«o of the 
chroniclers, is a matter of no importance he should 
take it wherever he finds it The historj which 
exhibits men thmknig, feeling, and acting as the} 
did in their lifetime, is of fir higher value than those 
purely mtellectual compositions in which the actors 
are deprived of speech and even of life 

The author, having given his opinion in fav or of 
this better and higher histoncal method, is compelled 
to express a regret 


Lo prec^ie est aise^ mau lart est diiBciIe 

And as he looks at bis work, he has to repeat with 
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BoiTOW the confession of the poet of antiquity : De- 
teriora seq^aor! 

This work is not a biography of Calvin, as some may 
imagine. The name of that great reformer appears, 
indeed, on the title-page, and we shall feel a pleasure, 
whenever the opj^ortunity occurs, in endeavoring to 
restore the true colors to that figure so strangely mis- 
understood in our days. We known that, in so doing, 
we shall shock certain deeply-rooted prejudices, and 
shall offend those who accept without examination, in 
this respect, the fables of Romish writers. Tacitus 
indeed assures us that malignity has a false show of 
liberty: Malignitati falsa species libertatis inestj that 
history is listened to with more favor when she slan- 
ders and disparages : Obtrectatio et livorpronis osiribus 
accipiuntur. Rut what historian could entertain the 
culpable ambition of pleasing at the expense of truth ? 
kforeover, we believe that, if our age still labors under 
great errors with respect to many men and things, 
it is more competent than those which went before, 
to hear the ti’uth, to examine, appreciate, and 
accept it. 

We repeat, however, that it is not a history of Calvin, 
but of the reformation in Europe in the time of that 
reformer, which we desire to narrate. Other volumes 
ai’e already far advanced, and we hope to publish two 
more in the ensuing year. But may we be permitted, 
in conclusion, to transcribe here a passage of Holy 
Scriptm*e that has often occurred to our mind in 
executing a new work ? It is this : 
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Te X'now not what shall Ic on the morrow. For what 
ts your life? It is even a vajfor, that apjpcareth for a 
little time^ and then vanishethaxcay. For that ye ought 
to say, If the Lord will, we shall live and do this or 
that.* 

* James ir. 14, ID. 

Eitrx Tins, GEnrA. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE EEFORMATIOH AND MODERN lIBERTr. 

Facts alone do not constitute tte -whole of history, any 
more than the members of the body form the complete man. 
There is a soul in history as -well as in the body, and it is 
this -which generates, vivifies, and links the facts together, so 
that they all combine to the same end. 

The instant -we begin to treat of Geneva, -which, through 
the ministry of Calvin, was to become the most powerfnl 
centre of Reform in the sixteenth century, one question starts 
up before us. 

What -was the soul of the Reformation of Geneva ? Truly, 
salvation by faith in Christ, who died to save — truly, the re- 
newal of the heart by the word and the Spirit of God. But 
side by side with these supreme elements, that are found in 
all the Reformations, we meet with secondary elements that 
have existed in one country and not in another. What we 
discover at Geneva may possibly deserve to fix the attention 
of men in our own days : the characteristic element of the 
Genevese Reform is liberty. 

Three great movements were carried out in this city dur- 
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solely to the Reformation of Calvin they spnng from va- 
rious sources J'od not of foreign importation The ele- 
ments of liberty were m the blood of these nations, and 
rcmarhablo men exerted a civilizing influence o\cr them 
Magna Charta is older than the Genevese Reform , but we 
believe (though we may ho inistahcn) that this Reformation 
has had some small share in the introduction of those con 
Btitutioml principles, without which nations can never at- 
tain Ihclr majority Whence did this influence proceed I 

The people of Geneva and their great doctor have each 
left their stamp on the Reformation which issued from their 
walls* Calvin’s was tmth, the people's hbertj Tins lost 
consideration compels us to nuralo tl o struggles of which 
Geneva was the theatre, and which, though almost unknown 
up to the present hour, have aided, hie a slender brook, to 
swell the great stream of modern cmhzation But there 
was a second and more potent cause. Supremo among the 
great principles that Calvin has diffused is the sovereignty 
of God Ho has enjoined us to rendtr unio Ccesar th« 
thtngs that are Veesara, but he has added, *‘Ood must 
always retain the sovereign empire, and all that may belong 
to man remains subordinate Obedience towards princes 
accords with Gods service, but if princes usurp anypor 
tion of the authority of God, we must obey them only so far 
as may be done without offending God ’ * If my conscience 
IS thoroughly subject to God, I am free as regards men , but 
if I cling to any thing besides heaven, men may easily en 
slave me True liberty exists only in the higher regions 
The bird that skims the earth maj lose it at any moment, 
hut we can not ravish it from the eagle who soars among 
the clouds 

The great movements in the way of law and liberty ef 
fected by the people in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen 
tunes, have certain relations with the Reformation of Calvin, 
which it 13 impossible to ignore 

As soon as Guy do Bres and many otliers returned from 
Geneva to the Low Countries, the great contest between the 


* CalviD, Earmonxt evanQebque^ Matt xx. 21 
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rights of the people' and the revolutionary and bloody des- 
potism of Philip II. began ; heroic struggles took place, and 
the creation of the United Provinces "svas their glorious ter- 
mination. 

John Knox returned to his native Scotland from Geneva, 
"’where he had spent several years ; then popery, arbitrary 
power, and the immorality of a French court made way in 
that noble country for that enthusiasm for the gospel, liberty, 
and holiness, which has never since failed to kindle the ar- 
dent souls of its energetic people. 

Kumberless friends and disciples of Calvin carried with 
them every year into France the principles of civil and po- 
litical liberty and a fierce struggle began with popery and 
the despotism, of the Valois first, and afterwards of the Bour- 
bons. And though these princes sought to destroy the lib- 
erties for which the Huguenots shed their blood, their im- 
perishable traces still remain among that illustrious nation. 

The Englishmen who, during the bloody persecution of 
Mary, had sought an asylum at Geneva, imbibed there a love 
for the gospel and for liberty. When they returned to Eng- 
land, a fountain gushed out beneath their footsteps. The 
waters confined by Elizabeth to a narrow cbanncl, rose under 
her successors and swiftly became an impetuous roaring 
flood, whose insolent waves swept away the throne itself in 
their violent course. But restored to their bed by the wise 

hand of William of Orange, the dashing torrent sank into a 

smiling stream, bearing prosperity and life afar. 

Lastly, Calvin was the founder of the greatest of republics. 
The' ‘ pilgrims ’ who left their country in the reign of 
James I., and, landing on the barren shores of New England, 
founded populous and mighty colonies, are his sons, his di- 
' rect and legitimate sons ; and that American nation which 
we have seen growing so rapidly boasts as its father the 
humble reformer on the shores of the Leman. 

There are indeed, writers of eminence who charge this 
man of God with despotism ; because he was the enemy of 

* Among other political writings of Calvin’s disciples see La Gauls 
frarike, he Reveille-matm des Francis et de leurs voisins, &a 
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libcrtimgc, he has been called the enemy of liberty No- 
bod) ^\^3 more opposed than Calvin to that moral and social 
anarch) which threatened tlic sixteenth century, and which 
ruins c\cry epoch unable to hcep it under control This 
bold struggle ofCaUiii’s n one of the greatest services he 
has done to libcrt), avhich has no enemies more dangerous 
than immorality and disorder 

Should the question be asked, Udw ought infidelity to be 
arrested 1 rve must confess that Calvin was not before bis 
age, which was unanimous, in every communion, for the ap- 
plication of the SCI crest poDislimcnts. If a man is in error 
as regards the knowledge of God, it is to God alone that ho 
must render an account Wlien men — and they are some- 
times the best of men — make themselves the avengers of 
God, the conscience is startled, and religion hides her face 
It was not so three centuries back, and Ibo most eminent 
minds al\va)s pay in one manner or another their tribute to 
human weakness And yet, on a well known occasion, when 
a wretched man, whoso doctrines threatened socict), stood 
before the civil tribunals of Geneva, there was but one voice 
in all Europe raised lo favor of the prisoner, but one voice 
that prayed for some mitigation of Servetua’s punishment, 
and that voice was Calvin’s* 

However inveterate the prejudices ngainst him may be, 
tbe indisputable evidence of history places Calvin among the 
fathers of modem liberty It is possible that we may find 
impartial men gradually lending their ear to tbe honest and 
solemn testimony of past ages , and the more the world 
recognises the importance and universality of the Eeforroa 
tion which came forth from Geneva, the more shall we be 

* ‘Pcenffi vero atrocitatem rcmitli capuj’ to Fare\ Aug 26 

1553 ) Calvin appears afterwards to have prevailed on bis colleagues to 
join him Genus mortis conati sumus mutare sed frustra* ‘We en 
deavored to change tl e manner of hts drath, but fa vam why did we 
not succeed? I shall defer teOiog yon until I see yoa’ {5o7n« 
same Oct. 26 1553) Farel repled to Calvin, 'By desiring to soften 
the seventy of his punishment yoa acted os a friend towards a man 
Who la your greatest enemy ’ 
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excused for dircctiust attcution for a fc\Y moments to tlic 
heroic age of this obscure city. 

Tlie sixteenth century is tlic greatest in Christian times ; 
it is the epoch ■wlicre (so to speak) every thing ends and 
every thing begins ; nothing is paltry, not even dissipation ; 
nothing small, not even a little city lying unobserved at the 
foot of the Alps. 

In that renovating age, so full of antagonist forces and 
energetic struggles, the religious movements did not proceed 
from a single centre ; they einan.aled from opposite poles, 
and are mentioned in the ■well-known line — 

Jo no ddcido pas entro Gendvo et Rome.* 

The Catholic focus was in Italy — in the metropolis of the 
ancient world ; the evangelical focus in Germany was trans- 
ferred from Wittemberg to the middle of European nations 
— to the smallest of cities — to that whose history I have to 
relate. 

■When history treats of certain epochs, as for instance the 
reign of Charles V., there may bo a certain disadvantage in 
the vastness of the stage on vvhich the action passes ; we 
may complain that the principal actor, however colossal, is 
necessarily dwarfed. This inconvenience will not be found 
in the narrative I have undertaken. If the empire of 
Charles V. was the largest theatre in modern histor}'-, Ge- 
neva was the smallest. In the one ease wo have a vast em- 
pire, in the other a microscopical republic. But the small- 
ness of the theatre serves to bring out more prominently the 
greatness of the actions : only superficial minds turn with 
contempt from a sublime drama because the stage is narrow 
and the representation devoid of pomp. To study great 
things in small is one of the most useful exercises. What I 
have in view — and this is my apology — is not to describe a 
petty eity of the Alps, for that would not be worth the 
labor ; but to study in that city a history which is in the 
main a reflection of the history of Europe, — of its sufferings, 
its struggles, its aspirations, its political liberties, and its re- 


* La Honriade. 
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ligions transforrmtions I will confess that my attachment 
to the land of inj birth may In\e kd mo to examme our 
anmis rather too closely, and narrate them at too great 
length Tins attachment to my country which has cheered 
mo in my tash, may possibly expose me to reproach , but 
I hope It Mill rather bo my jiistiScation ‘This book,’ «aid 
Tac.itn<*, at the beginning of one of bis immortal works, 
‘was dictated by affection that must be its praise, or at 
least its excuse’* Shall vro be forbidden to shelter our 
sek cs humbly behind the lofty stature of the pnnee of his 
tory ? 

Modern liberties proceed from three different sources, from 
the union of three chaiacters, three lawn, three conquests— 
the Roman, the German, and the Christian The combina- 
tiou of these three influences, which has made modern Eu 
rope IS found in a rather striking manner m the salloy of 
the Leman The thiee torrents from north, south, and east, 
whoso union forms the great stream of civilisation, deposited 
in that s alloy which the Creator liollowcd out between the 
Alps and the Jura that precious sediment whoso component 
parts can easily bo distinginsbcd after fo many ages 

Firet we come upon the Roman element in Geneva This 
city M as for a long while part of the empire , ‘ it was the 
remotest town of the Allobrogcs,’ says Ciesarf About a 
league from Geneva there once stood an antique marble in 
bonoi of Fabius Mixirous Allobrogicus, who, 122 years before 
Christ, had triumphed over the people of this district and 
the great Julius himself, who constructed immense works 
round the city, bequeathed bis name to a number of Roman 
colonists, or clients at least More remarkable traces — their 
municipal institutions — are found in most of the cities which 
the Romans occupied , we may bo permitted to believe that 
Geneva was not without them 

In the fifth century the second element of modem liberties 
appeared with the Germans The Burgundians — those Tcu 

♦ ITic emm 1 ber profess on© p ©tat s aut laudatns ent^ aut eicusa- 
tus. — ^Tacitus, Agrxcola i l 

f Extremum opp dum AUebn^iun. — De BtUo Gall eo L 6 
$ Spon, Bisi dt Genete, hvre i. 
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tons of tlie Oder, the Yistula, and the Warta — ^being already 
converted to Ohristianity, poured their bands into tbc vast 
basin of the Rhone, and a spirit of independence, issuing 
from the distant forests of the north, breathed on the shores 
of the Leman lake. The Burgundian tribe, however, com- 
bined with the vigor of the other Germans a milder and 
more civilizing temperament. King Gondcbald built a pal- 
ace at Geneva ; an inscription pl.aced liftccn feet above the 
gate of the castle, and which remains to this day, bears the 
words, Gimdchttdus rex chnientisshnns, tkc.* From this 
castle departed the king’s niece, the famous Clotilda, who, 
by marr 3 'ing Clovis, converted to Christianity the founder 
of the French monarchy. If the Franks then received the 
Christian faith from Geneva, many of their descendants in 
the days of Calvin received the Reformation from the same 
place. 

Clotilda’s uncle repaired the breaches in the city walls, 
and having assembled his ablest counsellors, drew up those 
Burgundian laws which defended small and great alike, and 
protected the life and honor of man against injury .f 

The first kingdom founded by the Burgundians did not, 
however, last long. In 534 it fell into the hands of the Me- 
rovingian kings, and the history of Geneva was absorbed in 
that of France until 888, the epoch when the second king- 
dom of Burgundy rose out of the ruins of the majestic but 
ephemeral empire of Charlemagne. 

But long before the invasion of the Burgundians in the 
fifth century, a portion of Europe, and Geneva in particular, 
had submitted to another conquest. In the second century 
Christianity had its representatives in almost everj’^ part of 
the Roman -world. In the time of the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and of Bishop Irenaeus (I'ZV) some persecuted 


Inscription de Gondebaud d Geneve, by Ed. Mallet, in the Jilemoires 
d' Archeologie, t. iv. p. 306. Professor A. do la Rive, having built a 
house in 1840 on the site of the old eastlo, the gato or arcade was pulled 
down, and the stone with the inscription placed in the Museum of the 
Academy. 

f ‘ Ordinum Consilium Gonevm habitum cst in quo novm leges ab 
iUo rego (Gondebald) latm. . . — Fragment quoted by Godofroy. 
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Christians of Lyons and Yicnne, in Dauphiny, wishing to 
escape from the flames and tlio wild heists to which Home 
Vioa flinging the children of God, and desirous of trying 
whether their pious activity could not bear fruit in some 
other sod, hid ascended the formidable waters of the Rhone, 
and, coming to tlio foot of Iho Alps — refuge and refugees 
arc of old date m this country-brought the gospel thither, 
as other refugees, coming also from Gaul, and also fleeing 
their persecutors, iierc fourteen centuries liter to bring the 
Reformation It seems they were only disciples, humble 
presbyters and ciangclists, who in the second and third ceD-_ 
tury first proclaimed the dnino word on the shores of the 
Leman , we may therefore suppose that the Church was 
instituted in its simplest form At least it was not until tno 
centuries later, in 381, that Geneva had a bishop, Diogenc«,l. 
and even this first bishop is disputed f Bo that as it may) 
the gospel which the refugees brought into the valley lying 
between the Alps and the Jura, proclaimed, as it doeseiery 
where, the equality of all men before God, and thus laid the 
foundations of its future liberties 

Thus were commingled m this region the generating ele- 
ments of modern institutions Cmsar, Gondebald, and an 
unknown missionary represent, so to speak, the three strata 
that form the Genevese soil 

Let us here sketch rapidly a few silicnt points of the an 
cient history of Geneva The foundations upon which a 
building stands ire certainly not the most interesting part, 
but they are perhaps the most necessary. 

* List of the Bishops of GcDeva, according to Bonivard. Gabarel, 
MsC, df PEglise de Geneve Pieces justiflcatives, p i 

f IT Baulacre {(Euvres, i. p 3 ?) 13 of opinion that this Diogenes was 
a Genoese bishop 
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TIRST ■DBUnrATIONS AKD TinST BTUXJOGLES. 

Geneva vas at first nolliing but a rural township {viats), 
with a municipal council and an cdilc. Under llonorius in 
the fourth centurj-^ it had become a cit}’’, having probably 
received this title after Caracalla had extended the rights of 
citizenship to all the Gauls. From the earliest times, either 
before or after Charlemagne, Geneva possessed rights and 
liberties which guaranteed the citizens against the despotism 
of its feudal lord. But did it possess political institutions ? 
was the community organized? Information is wanting on 
these points. In the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy the 
Genevese claimed to have been free so long that7/ic memory 
of man runneth not to the contrary^’- But this ‘ memory of 
man ’ might not embrace many centuries. 

The pope having invited Charlemagne to march his 
Franks into Italy, for the love of God, and to fight against 
his enemies, that prince proceeded thither in 773 with a 
numerous army, part of which crossed Jloiint St. Bernard, 
thus pointing the way to another Charlemagne who was to 
appear a thousand years later, and whose emjnre, more bril- 
liant but still more ephemeral than the first, was also in its 
dissolution to restore liberty to Geneva, which had been a 
second time absorbed into Frauce.f Charlemagne, while 

* ‘ Tanto tempore, quod do contrario memoria hominis non extilit’ — 
Libertaies Gelennenses, Man. d' Arcliiologie, ii. p. 312. 

f ‘ Cum toto Francorum .excrcitu Gebonnnm venit 

et copiarum partem per montem Jovis ire jussit’ — Eginliardi Annales- 
These words of the ancient ann.als may bo applied to Napoleon I. as 
■well as to Charlemagne. The First Consul Bonaparte passed through 
Geneva on bis way to Marengo, May, 1800. 
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passing til rough with hia array; halted at Geneva and held a 
council * * * § This word has led to the belief that the city pos- 
sessed hherties and prinleges^ and that he confirmed them 
but the council was prohablj composed of the councillors 
around the prince, and was not a city council Be that as 
It may, the origin of the liberties of Geneva seems to be hid- 
den m the night of time 

Three powers m their tom threatened these liberties 

First came the counts of Gcncia Ihey were originally, 
as it would seem, merely olhcers of the Emperor ,J but gra 
dually became almost independent princes 

As early as 1091, wc meet with an Aymon, count of 
Geneiois§ The rule of these counts of Gencvois soon ex 
tended over a wide and magnificent territory They resided 
not only at their hereditary manor scat m Geneia,which 
stood on the site of Gondebahrs palace, but also m aonous 
castles scattered m distant parts of tbcir domain— at An 
necy, Rumillj, La Roche, Lausanne, Moudon, Romout, Rue, 
Los Clocs, and other places B In those days, the counts 
lived both a solitary and turbulent life, such as cbaractenzed 
the feudal period At one time they were shut up in their 
castles, which wero for the most part surrounded by a few 
small houses, and begirt with fosses and drawbndges, and on 
whose walls could be seen afar the arms of tho warders glit- 
tering in the rising sun At other times, they would sally 
forth, attended by a numerous escort of officers, with their 
seneschal, marshal, cup bearers, falconers, pages, and esquires, 
cither in pursuit of the chase on the heights of the Jura 


* 'Genevamque cjvitatem Teniens STSodum tenuit ’ (See thsi^>nM* 
uienia Hutona Germamea tom. 1. ana 773, the CLromcle 

657t 658, Eg^ohardi ^ 150 1 

\ SpoD states this positivdj, l p SO 

t ‘ In Burgundia m pago GeoevensI, ubi pater ejus cornea fiut Bene- 
ficium non grande ’ — Egmbardi pp 26 27 

§ Comes Genevensium Gme^enon £ibL Geh cent Ii — See aloo 
(circa 1140) Peter the Venerably eh JftractiJis lib ii 

I Spons Bisto%re de Genex.e, i. p 71 Galiffe jun Iniroduetum d 
TArmonal genevoia, p 9 Hiseli, La Comtes de Geneve et de Tdud, pp. 
4, 18 
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and tlie Alps ; or it luiglit bo -vvitli tlic pious motive of vis- 
iting some place of pilgrimage ; or not imfrcquently indeed 
to wage harassing crusades against their neighbors or their 
vassals. But during all these feudal .agitations another 
power w.as growing in Gcncv.a — a power humble indeed at 
first — but whose mouth -w.as to sjjcal' ffrcal t/ihiffsr' 

At the period of the Burgundian conquest Geneva pos- 
sessed a bishop, and the invasion of the Germans soon gave 
this prelate considcr.ablc power. Gifted with intelligence far 
superior to that of the men by whom they were surrounded, 
respected b}' the barbarians as the high-priests of Komct 
knowing how to acquire vast po‘=sessions by slow degrees, 
and thus becoming the most important personages in the 
cities where they resided, the bishops labored to protect 
the city from abroad and to govern it at home. Finally, 
they confiscated without much ceremony the independence 
of the people, .and united the quality of prince with that 
of bishop. 

In 1124 Aymon, Count of Genevois, by an .agreement 
made with Humbert of Grammont, Bishop of Geneva, gave 
up the city to the lattcr,f reserving only tlio old palace and 
part of the criminal junsprudcnce, but continuing to hold 
the secondary towns and the rural district. 

The institution of bishop-princes, half religious and h.alf 
politic.al, equally in disaccord with the Gospel of past ages 
and the liberty of the future, may have been exceptionally 
beneficent; but gen er.all}'' speaking it was a misfortune for 
the people of the middle ages, and particularly for Geneva. 
If at th.at time the Church had possessed humble but earnest 
ministers to hold up the light of the Gospel to the world, 
why should not the same spiritual power, which in the first 
century had vanquished Roman polytheism, have been able 
in later times to dispel the darkness of feudalism ? But, 
what could be expected of prel.ntes who turned their croziers 
into swords, their flocks into serfs, their pastoral dwellings 

* Daniel, vii. 8. 

f ‘ Totas Gehennas episcopo in pace dimisit. ’ (The document will 
be found in the Pieces Justificaiives of Spon, No. 1.) 
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into fortified c'lstlcs ? CorrupUo optimi peasima Tho 
pnnee bishop, tint nmphibious offspring of the bnrbanc in 
^osion, cannot bo maintained in Christendom The potty 
people of Gcnci a—and this is ono of its titles to renown — 
ins tho first who eipelled him in modern times, and the 
m inner in which it did this is one of the pages of history 
wo desire to transcribe It needed truly a poweifiil energy 
— the arm of Go 1— 'to undert ike and darry through this first 
act which w rc<«ted from episcopal hands the temporal sceptre 
they had usurped Since then the example of Geneva has 
often been followed , the feudal thrones of tho bishops have 
fallen on the banks of the Rhine, in Belgium, Baiaria, Aus- 
tria, and elsewhere , but the first throne that fell was that 
of Gcneia, as the last will be that of Rome 

If the bishop, owing to the support of the emperors sue 
ccedod in ousting the couotfrora tbo city of Geneva, leaving 
him only tho junsdiction over his rural va«sals, he succeeded 
also, m the natural course of things, m suppressing tho 
popular franchises These rights, however, still subsisted, 
tho prince bishop being elected by the people— a fact re- 
corded by Saint Bernard at tho election of Ardutius * The 
pnnee even made oath of fidelity to tho people Occasion 
ally the citizens opposed the prelate’s encroachments, and 
refused to be dragged before the court of Rome f 

Christianity was intended to be a power of liberty , Rome, 
by conupting it, made it a power of despotism , Calvin, by 
regenerating it set it up again and restored its first work 
But what threatened most the independence and liberty 
of Geneva, was not the bishops and counts, but a power alien 
to it, that had begun by robbing the counts of their towns 
and Village^ house of Savoy, devoured by an insatiable 

am’urtion, strove to enlaigc its dommibhs wlfti a s\iit ani 
perseverance that were crowned with the most rapid success 
"When the princes of Savoy had taken the place of the counts 
of Genevois and the dukes of Zeehnngen in the Rayrde 

• ‘ Tanto clen popnl que consensu. — Bernard Epist xxvi 
t ‘Sivos m cuna Bomana m causam trahereL — Cbnreft/ien« an. 
1286. 
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Vfiud, Geneva, vbicli tliey looked upon as an enclave, be- 
came tbe constant object of their desires. Tlioy hovered 
for centuries over tbe ancient city, like those Alpine vultures 
■which, spreading their wings aloft among the clouds, explore 
the country beneath Avith their glance, swoop down upon 
the prey, and return day after day until they have devoured 
each fragment. Savoy had her eyes fixed upon Geneva, — 
first, through ambition, because the possession of this impor- 
tant city Avould round off and strengthen her territory ; and 
second, through calculation, because she discovered in this 
little state certain principles of right and liberty that alarmed 
her. "What would become of the absolute power of princes, 
obtained at the cost of so many usurpations, if liberal 
theories should make their Avay into European law ? A 
nest built among the craggy rocks of the Alps may perhaps 
contain a brood of inoffensive eaglets ; but as soon as their 
wings groAV, they will soar into the air, and Avith their pierc- 
ing eyes discover the prey and seize it from afar. The safer 
course, then, is for some strong hand to kill them in their 
nest Avhile young. 

The relations between SaA'oy and Geneva — one represent- 
ing absolutism, the other liberty — have been and are still 
frequently overlooked. They are of importance, however, 
to the history of Geneva, and even of the Reformation. 
For this reason we are desirous of sketching them. 

The terrible struggle of Avhich we have just spoken began 
in the first half of the thirteenth century. The house of 
Savoy finding two poAvers at Geneva and in Genevois, the 
bishop and the count, resolved to take advantage of their 
dissensions to creep both into the province and into the city, 
and to take their place. It declared first in favor of the 
bishop against the count, the more poAverful of the tAVO, in 
order to despoil him. Peter of SaA'oy, Canon of Lausanne, 
became in 1229, at the age of tAventy-six, Provost of the 
Canons of Geneva ; and having thus an opportunity of 
knoAving tbe city, of appreciating the importance of its situ- 
ation, and discovering the beauties that lay around it, he 
took a liking to it. Being a younger son of a Count of Sa- 
voy, he could easily have become a bishop ; but 
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amice, tlio canon concealed the aim of a soldier and the 
geiims of a politician On the death of his father in 1232, 
ho throw off his cissocX^ turned soldier, married Agnes 
whom the Count of Faucigny made his heiress at the ex 
pensc of her elder si'itcr, and then took to freebooting* 
Somewhat later, being the uncle of Elinor of Provence, 
Queen of England, ho avas created Earl of Richmond hy his 
nephew Ilenry TTT^ and studied the art of government m 
London But the banks of the Thames conid not make 
him forget those of the Leman The castle of Geneva re- 
mained, as we have seen above, the private property of his 
enemy the Count of Geneva, and this ho made up his mind 
to seize wise man,* says an old chronicler, ' of lofty 

stature and athletic strength, proud, daring, terrible as a lion, 
resembling the most famous paladins, so brave that he was 
called the valiant {preux) Cbaricmagne ’ — possessing tlie 
oTgamsing genius that founds states and the warlike dispo* 
sition that conquers them— Peter seized the castic of Geneva 
in 1250, and held it as a security for 85,000 silver marks 
which he pretended the count owed him He was now 
somebody in the city Being a man of restless activity, 
enterprising spirit, rare skill, and indefatigable perseverance, 
be used this foundation on which to raise the edifice of his 
greatness in the valley of the Leman f The people of 
Geneva, beginning to grow weary of ecclesiastical authority, 
desired to enjoy freely those cummnna! franchises which the 
clergy called ‘ the worst of institutions ’J When he became 
Count of Savoy, Peter, who had conceived the design of an 
nexing Geneva to his hereditary states, promised to give the 
citizens all they wanted , and the latter, who already (two 
centuries and a half before the Reformation) desired to shake 
off the temporal yoke of their bishop, put themselves under 
hi5 guardianship But ere long they grew alarmed, they 

* * Faisait lo gari,’ in the language of the chroniclers TViistembeP- 
ger Peter der Zweyle l p 123 

\ ‘ L ammo urequieto ed intrapicndento del Pnncipo Pietro — Datta, 
.fftsi dei Prtnapj L p 5 

t • CommuDio novum ac peasuDUm nomen.’ — SertpL Btv Franc. 
zu. IX 250 
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feared the sword of the warrior more than the staff of the 
shepherd, and were content with their clerical government 

Do pour d’on roncontrer un piro.* 

In 126Y the second Charlemagne was forced to declare by 
a public act that he refused to take Geneva under his pro- 
tection.! Disgusted wdth this failure, weakened by age, and 
exhausted by his unceasing activity, Peter retired to his 
castle at Chillon, where every day he used to sail on that 
beautiful lake, luxuriously enjoying the charms of nature 
that lay around ; while the harmonious voice of a minstrel, 
mingling with the rippling of the waters, celebrated before 
him the lofty deeds of the illustrious paladin. He died in 
1268.j; 

Twenty years later Amadeus Y. boldly renewed the as- 
sault in which his uncle had failed. A man full of ambition 
and genius, and surnamed ‘ the Great,’ he possessed all the 
qualities of success. The standard of the prince must float 
over the walls of that free city. Amadeus already possessed 
a mansion in Geneva, the old palace of the counts of Gcne- 
Tois, situated in the upper part of the city. He wished to 
have more, and the canons gave him the opportunity W'hich 
he sought of beginning his conquest. During a vacancy of 
the episcopal see, these reverend fathers were divided, and 
those who were hostile to Amadeus, having been threatened 
by some of his party, took refuge in alarm in the Chateau 
de I’lle. This castle Amadeus seized, being determined to 
show them that neither strong walls nor the two arms of the 
river which encircle the island could protect them against 
his wrath. This conquest gave him no authority in the 
city ; but Savoy was able more than once to use it for its 
ambitious projects. It was here in 1618, shortly after the 

® ' For fear of finding a worse.’ 

■f ‘ Communitatem de Gebennis in gardam non recipiemus.’ — Treaty 
between the count and the bishop ; Mem. d'Archeologie, vii. pp. 196- 
258, and 318, 319. 

If. Monumenta Hist. Patrice, iii. p. ” thinks, 

without authority, that Peter died 
Pierre de Savoie d’apres M. Gio. 
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nppearancc of Lutber, that the most intrepid martyr of mod 
ern liberty was sacriBced by the bishop and the duke 
Amadeus could not rest satisfied with his two castles in 
order to be master in Geneva, ho did not disdain to become 
a seriant As it was unlawful for bishops, in their quality 
of churchmen, to shed blood, there was an officer commis- 
sioned in all the ecclesiastical principalities to inflict the 
punishment of death, iiee cfommi, and hence this lieutenant 
was called vidomne or vidame Amadeus claimed this 
Tidamy as the reward of Ids services In vain did the citi 
zens, uneasy at the thought of so powerful a vidame, meet 
111 the church of St Magdalen (November, 1288) , in vain 
did the bishop forbid Amadeus, ‘ in the name of God, of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, of St Peter, St Paul and all the 
saints, to nsurp the office of lieutenant,’* the vulture held 
the vidamy in Ins talons and would not let it go The citi 
zens jeered at this sov creign prince who turned himself into 
a civil officer ‘ A pretty cmplojnicnt for a prince — it is a 
ministry {rmmstere) not a magistry (moptsterp)— service not 
dominion’ ‘Well, well,’ replied the Savoyard, ‘I *hall 
know bow to tuin the valet into a roaster ’f 

The princes of Savoy, who had combined with the bishop 
against the Count of Geneva to oust the latter, having sue 
ceeded so well in their first campaign, undertook a second, 
and joined the citizens against the bishop m order to sup- 
plant him Amadeus became a liberal He knew well that 
you can not gam the hearts of a people better than by be- 
coming the defender of their liberties He said to the citi 
zens in 1285 ‘We will matntainy guard, and defend your 
city and goods your rights and franchises, and all that be 
longs to you J If Amadeus was willing to defend the hber 
ties of Geneva, it is a proof that they existed his language 

• * QuO(3 ull is al us pnneeps, baro vel comes babeat m eadetn 
(ciTitate) aliquam junsdictionem — Mem d Areheolog e, vui. Jhkts 
Justijicatwes p 241 

f SavyoD Amales pp 16 18 

j Tillam vestram noc non bona et Jura veslraet franch s as vestras 

manutenebimus, gardabimns, et defendemua. — Spon, Freuief 
jxnir TEistoxre de Genne, ui. p 108 
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is that of a conservative and not of an innovator. Tho 
year 1285 did not^ as some have thought, witness the first 
origin of the franchises of Geneva, but their revival. There 
was however at that time an outgrowth of these liberties. 
The municipal institutions became more perfect. The citi- 
zens, taking advantage of Amadeus’s support, elected rectors 
of the city, voted taxes, and conferred the freedom of the 
city upon foreigners. But the ambitious prince had calcu- 
lated falsely. By aiding the citizens to form a corporation 
strong enough to defend their ancient liberties, he raised 
with imprudent hand a bulwark against which all the plans 
of his successors were doomed to fail. 

In the fifteenth century the counts of Savoy, having be- 
come dukes and more eagerly desiring the conquest of Ge- 
neva, changed their tactics a third time. They thought, that 
as there was a pope at Rome, the master of the princes and 
principalities of the earth, a pontifical bull would be more 
potent than their armies and intrigues to bring Geneva under 
the power of Savoy. 

It was Duke Amadeus VIII. who began this new cam- 
paign. Not satisfied with having enlarged liis estates with 
the addition of Genevois, Bugey, Vcrceil, and Piedmont, 
which had been separated from it for more than a centurj’^, 
he petitioned Pope !Martin V. to confer on him, for the great 
advantage of the Church, the secular authority in Geneva. 
But tE^syndic^ouncniol's7and deputies of the city, became 
alarmed at the news of this fresh manoeuvre, and knowing 
that ‘ Rome ought not to larj its jjaw upon kingdoms,’ deter- 
mined to resist the pope himself, if necessary, in the defence 
of their liberties, and placing their hands upon the Gospels 
they exclaimed : ‘ No alienation of the city or of its terri- 
tory — this we swear,’ Amadeus withdrew his petition ; but 
Pope Martin V., while staying three months at Geneva, on 
his return in 1418 from the Council of Constance, began to 
sympathize with the ideas of the dukes. There was some- 
thin g in th e po ntiff which told him tha4 liberty did not ac- 
cord with the papal rule. He was alarmed at witnessing 
the liberties of the city. ‘ He feared those general councils 
that spoil every thing,’ says a manuscript chronicle in the 
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appearance of Lutber, that the most intrepid martjr of mod 
ern libertj was sacrificed bj the bishop and the duke 
Amadeus could not rest satisfied with his tno castles in 
order to bo master in Geneva, he did not disdain to become 
a servant. As it was unlasvful for bishops, m their quality 
of churchmen, to shed blood, there was an ofiicer commis- 
sioned m all the ecclesiastical principalities to inflict the 
punishment of death, tiee domtntf and hence this lieutenant 
was called vidomne or vidame Amadeus claimed this 
vidamy as the reward of his scniccs In vain did the citi 
zens, uneasy at the thought of so powerful a \idamc, meet 
in the church of St Magdalen (November, 1288) , in vara 
did the bishop forbid Amadeus, ‘ m the name of God, of the 
glorious Virgin Mary, of St Peter, St Paul, and all the 
saints, to usurp the ofllce of lieutenant,’* the vulture held 
the vidamy in his talons and would not Jet it go The citi 
zens jeered at this sovereign prince who turned himself into 
a civil officer ‘ A pretty employment for a prince— it is a 
ministry {mxntitere) not a magistry service not 

dominion’ ‘"Well, well,’ replied the Savoyard, ‘I shall 
know how to tuin the valet into a master ’f 

The princes of Savoy, who had combined with the bishop 
against the Count of Geneva to oust the latter, having sue 
ceeded so well in their first campaign, undertook a second, 
and joined the citizens against the bishop in order to sup- 
plant him Amadeus became a liberal He knew well that 
you can not gam the hearts of a people better than by be- 
coming the defender of their liberties He said to the citi 
zens in 1285. ‘We will mamtatn, ^uard, and defend your 
city and goods, your rights and franchises, and all that be 
longs to you J If Amadeus was willing to defend the Iibcr 
ties of Geneva, it is a proof that they esisted his language 

• *Quod nil 13 alius prmceps, baro vcl cornea habeat in eadetn 
(civitate) aliquam junsdict oneiii.->-JUe)n iM^eolo^ie viu. Fietxs 
Juslxjicatives p 241 

■f Sayyon Annates pp. 16-18 

t VUlaca vestram nec non bona et jura veslra etfranch s as vestraa 

msDUtenebimus, gardabinoi^ et defendemua’— Spon, Prtacss 
four TEistoire de Geneve, m. p, 108 
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is that of a conservative and not of an innovator. The 
year 1285 did not, as some have thought^ vdtness the first 
origin of the franchises of Geneva, but their revival. There 
was however at that time an outgrowth of these liberties. 
The municipal institutions became more perfect. The citi- 
zens, taking advantage of Amadeus’s support, elected rectors 
of the cit}', voted taxes, and conferred the freedom of the 
city upon foreigners. But the ambitious prince had calcu- 
lated falsely. By aiding the citizens to form a corporation 
strong enough to defend their ancient liberties, he raised 
" with imprudent hand a bulwark against which all the plans 
of his successors were doomed to fail. 

In the fifteenth century the counts of Savoy, having be- 
come dukes and more eagerly desiring the conquest of Ge- 
neva, changed their tactics a third time. They thought, that 
as there was a pope at Borne, the master of the princes and 
principalities of the earth, a pontifical bull would be more 
potent than their annies and intrigues to bring Geneva under 
the power of Savoy. 

It was Duke Amadeus YIII. who began this new cam- 
paign. Not satisfied with having enlarged his estates with 
the addition of Genevois, Bugey, Verceil, and Piedmont, 
which had been separated from it for more than a centur)', 


he petitioned Pope Martin Y. to confer on him, for the great 
advantage of the Church, the secular authoi-ity in Geneva. 
"""^uTthe syndici7cbuhciir6n;7and’fieputres'6f the city, became 
alarmed at the news of this fresh manoeuvre, and knowing 
that ‘ Eome ought not to lay its paw upon kingdoms,’ deter- 
mined to resist the pope himself, if necessary, in the defence 
of their liberties, and placing their hands upon the Gospels 
they exclaimed : ‘ No alienation of the city or of its terri- 
tory — this we swear.’ Amadeus withdrew his petition : Lrt 
Pope Martin Y., while staying three months at Genera, c' 
his return in 1418 from the Council of Constance, tet-ar to 
sympathize with the ideas of the dukes. There -£s 
Jhin g in the p ontiff which told him that libeifr did 
cord with the papal rule. He was' ahrmed 
the liberties of the city. ‘ He feared those 
that spoil every thing,’ says a manuscriMt 
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Tunn library ‘lio felt uneasy about tboso turbulent foil, 
imbued with Ibo ideas of tho Swjs«, -nho were always whis- 
pering into tho cars of tho Geneveso the license of popular 
goternmeni Tho liberties of the Swiss were dear to the 
citizens a century before the Bcfonnation 

The pope rcsolv cd to remedy this, but not in the way tho 
dules of Sa\oy intended These princes desired to secure 
the independence of Geneva m order to increase their 
power, while tho popes preferred confiscating it to their 
own benefit At the Council of Constanc e, from w hich 
Martin was then returning, it had been decreed that episco- 
pal elections should tato place according to the canonical 
forms, by the chapter^ unless for some reasonahle and mam 
fest cause the pope should think fit to name a person more 
useful to tho Church f The pontiCF thought that the neces- 
sity of resisting popular liberty was a reasonahle motwe, 
and accordingly os soon as ho reached Tune, he translated 
the Bishop of Geneva to the archiepiscopal see of the Taren 
taise, and heedless of the rights of tho canons and citizens, 
nominated Jean do Rocbetaillee, Patriarch tn pariihus of 
Constantinople, Bishop and Prince of Geneva Four years 
later Martin repeated this usurpation Henry V of Eng 
land, at that time master of Pans, taking a dislike to Jean 
do Courte Cuisse, bishop of that capital, the pope, of his 
BOV ereign authority, placed Courte Cuisse on the episcopal 
throne of Geneva, and Bochetaillee on that of Pans Thus 
were elections wrested by popes from a Chnstian people and 
their representatives This usurpation was to Genova, as 
well as to many other parts of Chnstendom, an inexhaust- 
ible source of evils. 

It followed, among other things, that with the conmvanco 
of Rome, the princes of Savoy might become princes of 
Geneva But could tb^ insure this connivance? From 
that moment the activit} of the court of Turin was em 
ployed in making interest with the popes in order to obtain 

* Tunn Xibrar 7 maouscr pt H. Gaberel, Bist. de VEglue de Genevi 
i p 45 

f ITardmn, ConciL viii, p 887 
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the grant of tlie bishopric of Geneva for one of the princes 
or creatures of Savoy, A singular circmnstancc favored this 
reinarhable intrigue, piihc Amadeus YIIL, "who had been 
rejected bv the citizens a few years before, succeeded in an 
unexpected manner. In 1434 having abdicated in favor of 
his eldest sou, he assumed the liermit’s froclc at Ripaillc on 
the Lake of Geneva ; and the Council of Basle liaving 
nominated him pope, he took the name of Felix V. and 
made use of his pontifical authorit)' to create himself bishop 
and prince of Geneva. A pope making liimsclf a bishop 
. . . strange thing indeed ! Here is the key to the enigma ; 
the pope was a prince of Savoy : the sec was the sec of 
Geneva. Savo}’’ desired to liavc Geneva at any price : one 
might almost say that Pope Felix thought it an advance- 
ment in dignity to become a Genevan bishop. It is true 
that Felix was pope according to the episcopal, not the 
papal, system ; having been elected by a council, he was 
forced to resign in consequence of the desertion of the ma- 
jority of European princes. Geneva and Pipaille consoled 
him for Pome. 

As bishop and prince of Geneva, he respected the fran- 
chises of his new acquisition ; but the poor city was fated 
somewhat later to serve as food to the offspring of this bird 
of prey. In 1451, Amadeus being dead, Peter of Savoy, a 
child eight or ten years old, grandson of the pope, hermit, 
and bishop, mounted the episcopal throne of Geneva ; in 
1460 came John Louis, another grandson, twelve years of 
age; and in 1482 Francis, a third grandson. To the Gene- 
vans the family of the pope seemed inexhaustible. These 
bishops and their governors were as leeches sucking Geneva 
even to'tEe bones and marrow. 

Their mother, Anne of Cyprus, had brought with her to 
Savoy a number of ‘ Cypriote leeches ’ as they were called, 
and after they had drained the blood of her husband’s states, 
she launched them on the states of her children. One 
Cypriote prelate, Thomas de Sui', whom she had appointed 
governor to little Bishop Peter, particularly distinguished 
himself in the art of robbing citizens of their money and 
their liberty. It was Bishop John Louis, the least wicked 
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imbued with the idcns of tho Sivis-^, •who wore alwajs whis- 
pering into tho cars of the Geneveso the license of popular 
goierntnent ’* Tho liberties of the Swiss were dear to tho 
citizens a century before the Rcfomiation 

Tlio pope resolved to remedy this, but not m the way the 
dukes of Savoy intended These pmiccs desired to secure 
the indcpcndcnco of Geneva m order to increase their 
power, while tho popes preferred confiscating it to their 
own benefit At tho Council of Constanc e, from w hich 
Jlartin was then returning, it had been decreed that episco- 
pal elections should take place according to the canonical 
forms, by tho chapter, unless for some reasonable and mam 
fest cause the pope should think fit to name a person more 
useful to the Church f The pontiff thought that the neces- 
sity of resisting popular liberty was a reasonable motive, 
and accordingly as soon as ho reached Turin, he translated 
the Bishop of Geneva to the archiepiscopal see of the Tareu 
taise, and heedless of the rights of tho canons and citizens, 
nominated Jean de Rocbetaillee, Patriarch in pariibus of 
Constantinople, Bishop -and Pnnte of Geneva Four years 
later Martin repeated this usurpation Henry V of Eng 
land, at that time master of Paris, taking a dislike to Jean 
de Courte Cuisse, bishop of that capital, the pope, of Jus 
sovereign authority, placed Courte Cuissc on the episcopal 
throne of Geneva, and Kochctaillee on that of Pans Thus 
were elections wrested by popes from a Chnstian people and 
their representatives This usurpation was to Geneva, as 
well as to many other parts of Christendom, an inexhaust- 
ible source of evils. 

It followed, among other things, that with the connivance 
of Rome, the princes of Savoy might become princes of 
Geneva But could they insure this connivance* From 
that moment the activity of the court of Turin was em 
ployed in making interest with the popes m order to obtain 

* TunnLibraiy manuscrptlL SisLdeVEglisede Gcnae 

tp 45 

\ Hardum, ConeiL viu. p 887 
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tte grant of tlie bishopric of Geneva for one of the princes 
or creatures of Savoy. A singular circumstance favored this 
remarkable intrigue. Duke Amadeus VIII., who bad been 
rejected by the citizens a few years before, succeeded in an 
unexpected manner. In 1434 having abdicated in favor of 
his eldest son, he assumed the hermit’s frock at Eipaille on 
the Lake of Geneva ; and the Council of Basle having 
nominated him pope, he took the name of Felix V. and 
made use of his pontifical authority to create himself bishop 
and prince of Geneva. A pope making himself a bishop 
. . . strange .thing indeed ! Here is the key to the enigma : 
the pope was a prince of Savoy : the see was the see of 
Geneva. Savoy desired to have Geneva at any price : one 
might almost say that Pope Felix thought it an advance- 
ment in dignity to become a Genevan bishop. It is true 
that Felix was pope according to the episcopal, not the 
papal, system ; having been elected by a council, he was 
forced to resign in consequence of the desertion of the ma- 
jority of European princes. Geneva and Eipaille consoled 
him for Eome. 

As bishop and prince of Geneva, he respected the fran- 
chises of his new acquisition ; but the poor city was fated 
somewhat later to serve as food to the offspring of this bird 
of prey. In 1451, Amadeus being dead, Peter of Savoy, a 
child eight or ten years old, grandson of the pope, hermit, 
and bishop, mounted the episcopal throne of Geneva ; in 
1460 came John .Louis, another grandson, twelve years of 
age ; and in 1482 Francis, a third grandson. To the Gene- 
vans the -family of the pope seemed- inexhaustible. These 
bishops and their governors were as leeches sucking Geneva 
even t6~the bones and niarrow. 

Their mother, Anne of Cyprus, had brought with her to 
Savoy a number of ‘ Cypriote leeches ’ as they were called, 
and after they had drained the blood of her husband’s states, 
she launched them on the states of her children. One 
Cypriote prelate, Thomas de Sur, whom she had appointed 
governor to little Bishop Peter, particularly distinguished 
himself in the art of robbing citizens of their money and 
their liberty. It was Bishop John Louis, the least wicked 
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of tho three brothers, who inflicted the most tcrnble blow 
on Geneva Wo shall tell how that happened , for this 
dramatic episode is a picture of manner**, carrying us bad 
to Genova with its bishops and its princes, and shoning ns 
the family of that Chailcs III who was in the sixteenth cen 
tiiry tho constant enemy of the liberties and Reformation of 
the city 

Duke Louis of Savoy, son of tlic popc-duke Amadeus, 
was good tempered, inoffensive, weak, timid, and sometimes 
choleric , his wife, Anne of Cyprus or Lusignan, was arro- 
gant, ambitious, greedy, intriguing, and domincenng, the 
fifth of their sons, by name Philip Monsieur, was a passion 
ate, debauched, and violent young man Anne who had 
successively provided for three of her sons hy placing them 
on the episcopal throne of Geneva, and who had never met 
with any opposition from tho eldest Amadeus IX, a youth 
subject to cpileps}, had como into collision with Philip 
The altercations between them were frequent and sharp, and 
she never missed an opportamty of injuring him in bis 
father’s affections , so that the duke, who always yielded to 
his wife’s wishes, left the young prince without appanage 
Philip Lackland (for such was the name he went by) angry 
at finding himself thus deprived of his rights, returned his 
mother hatred for hatred , and instead of that family affec- 
tion, which even the poets of heathen antiquity have often 
celebrated, an implacable enmity existed between the mother 
and the son This Philip was destined to fill an imp ortant ^ 
place in history , he was one day to wear th'e'crowF, be the 
father of Cbailes III (brother m law to Charles T) and 
grandfather of Francis L through his daughter Loinsa of 
Savov But at this time nothing announced the high 
destiny which he would afterwards attain Constantly sor 
rounded by young profligates he passed a merry life, wan 
denng here and there with his troop of scapegraces, estab- 
lishing himself in castles or m farms , and if the inhabitants 
objected, striking those who resisted, killing one and i^nnd 
ing another, so that he lived m contmud quarrels ‘As 
my father left me no fortune,’ he nsed to say, ‘I take my 
property wherever I can find it’ — ‘All Savoy was in dis- 
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cord,’ say the old annals, ‘ filled with murder, assault, and 
riot.’* 

The companions of the young prince detested the Cypriote 
(as they called the duchess) quite as much as he did ; and 
in their orgies over their brimming bowls used the most in- 
sulting language towards her. One day they insinuated that 
‘ if she plundered her husband and her son it was to enrich 
her minions.’ Philip swore that he would have justice. 
Duke Louis was then lying ill of the gout at Thonon, on the 
southern shore of the Lake of Geneva. Lackland went 
thither with his companions, and entering the chapel where 
mass was going on, killed his mother’s steward, carried off 
his father’s chancellor, put him in a boat and took him to 
Morges, ‘ where he was drowned in the lake.’ Duke Louis 
w^as terrified ; but whither could he flee ? In his own states 
there was no place where he could feel himself safe ; he 
could see no other refuge but Geneva, and there he resolved 
to go. 

John Louis, another of his sons, was then bishop, and he 
was strong enough to resist Philip. Although destined from 
his infancy for the ecclesiastical estate, he had acquired 
neither learning nor manners, ‘ seeing that it is not the cus- 
tom of princes to make their children scholars,’ say the an- 
nals. But on the other hand he was a good swordsman ; 
dressed not as a churchman but as a soldier, and passed his 
time in ‘ dicing, hawking, drinking, and wenching.’ Haughty, 
'blunt, hot-headed, he was “often magnanimous, and always 
forgave those who had rightfully offended him. ‘ As ap- 
pears,’ says the old chronicle, ‘ from the story of the car- 
penter, who having surprised him in a room with his wife, 
cudgelled him so soundly, that he was left for dead. Nev- 
ertheless, the bishop would not take vengeance, and went so 
far as to give the carpenter the clothes he had on when he 
was cudgelled.’ 

John Louis listened favorably to his father’s proposals. 
The duke, Anne of Cyprus, and all the Cypriote officers ar- 
rived at Geneva in July 1642, and were lodged at the Fran- 


* Savyon, Annales, p. 23 
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ciscan convent and elsewhere , but none could venture out- 
side Geneva without being exposed to tho attacks of the ter 
nble Lackland * 

The arrogant duchess became a prey to alarm being 
both greedy and avancioos, she trembled lest Philip should 
succeed in laying hands upon her treasures ; and tjiat she 
might put them beyond his reach, she despatched them to 
Cyprus after this fashion In tho mountains near Geneva 
the people used to make very excellent ch eeses , of these 
she bought a large number, wishing (she said) that her 
friends in Cyprus should tasto them She scraped out the 
inside, carefully stored her gold m tho hollow, and therewith 
loaded some mules, which started for the East. Philip ha\ 
mg received information of this, stopped the caravan near 
Fnburg, unloaded the mule** and took away the gold Now 
that ho held in his hands these striking proofs of the 
duchess’s perfidy, ho resolved to slake the hatred he felt to- 
wards her he would go to Geneva, denounce his mother to 
his father, obtain from the exasperated pnnee the Cypriote’s 
dismissal, and receive at last tho appanage of which this 
woman had so long deprived him 

Philip aware that the bishop would not lot him enter the 
city, resolved to get into it by stratagem He repaired se- 
cretly to Nyon, and thence despatched to Geneva the more 
skilful of his confidants Tliey told the syndics and the 
young men of their acquaintance, that their master desired 
to speak to his father the duke about a matter of great im 
portance One of the syndics (the one, no doubt, who had 
charge of the watch) seeing nothing hut what was very 
natural m this, gave instructions to the patrol , and on the 
9th of October, Pliilip presenting himself at the city gate — 
at midnight, according to Savyon, who is contradicted by 
other authorities— entered and proceeded straight to Rivc, 
his Highness’s lodging, with a heart full of bitterness and 
hatred ngiinst his cruel mother Wo shall quote literally 
the ancient annals which describe the interview in a pictu 
resqno manner — ‘ Philip knocks at tho door , thereupon 

• Savyon, Annalts, pp. 22, 32 GalifTa, L p 222, Chivni^ut LaiiM 
Savou. 
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one of the chamberlains coming up, asks who is there ? 
He answers : “ I am Philip of Savoy, I want to speak to my 
father for his profit.” Whereupon the servant having made 
a report, the duke said to him : “ Open to him in the name 
of all the devils, happen what may,” and immediately the 
man opened the door. As soon as he was come in Philip 
bowed to his father, saying : “ Good day, father !” His 
father said : “ God give thee bad day and bad year ! What 
devil brings thee here now?” To w'hich Philip replied 
meekly : “ It is not the devil, my lord, but God who brings 
me here to your profit, for I warn you that you are robbed 
and know it not. There is my lady mother leaves you 
nothing, so that, if you take not good heed, she will not 
only make your children after your death the poorest princes 
in Christendom, but youi'self also during your life.” ’ 

. At these words Philip opened a casket which contained 
the gold intended for Cyprus, and ‘ showed him the where- 
withal,’ say the annals. But the duke, fearing the storm 
his wife, would raise, took her part. Monsieur then grew 
angry : “ You may bear with it if you like,’ he said to his 
father, ‘ I will not. I will have justice of these thieves.’ 
With these words he drew his sword and looked under his 
father’s bed, hoping to find some Cypriotes beneath it, per- 
haps the Cypriote woman herself. He found nothing there. 
He then searched all the lodging with his band, and found 
nobody, for the Cypriotes had fled and hidden themselves 
in various houses in the city. Monsieur did not dare venture 
further, ‘ for the people were against him,’ say the annals, 
‘ and for this cause he quitted his father’s, lodging and the 
town also without doing other harm.’* 

The duchess gave way to a burst of passion, the duke felt 
very indignant, and Bishop John Louis was angry. The 
people flocked together, and as they prevented the Cypriotes 
from hanging the men who had opened the gate to Mon- 
sieur, the duke chose another revenge. He represented to 
the bishop that his son-in-law Louis XL, with whom he was 
negotiating about certain towns in Dauphiny, detested the 

* Savyon, Annales, pp. 24, 25. According to other documents ho 
made some stay in Geneva. 
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Genevans, and coveted their laigo fur s to which peop le re- 
sorted from all the comitry rouud He begged him there- 
fore to place m liia hands the cliartcis ^Yhlcll gave Geneva 
this important privilege The bishop threw open his ar- 
chives to the duke , when the latter took the documents m 
question, and carrying them to Lyons, where Louis XI 
liappcned to be, ga\c them to him The king immediately 
transferred the fairs first to Boui^cs and then to Lyons, 
forbidding the merchants to pass through Geneva This 
was a source of great distress to all the city Was it not 
to he r fairs, whose pn\ ilegcs were of such old landing, that 
Geneva owed her greatness * While Venice was the mart 
for the trade of the East, and Cologne for that of the Vest, 
Geneva was in a fair way to become the mart of the central 
trade Now Lyons was to increase at her expense, and the 
city would witness no longer in her thoroughfares that busj, 
restless crowd of foreigners coming from Genoa, Florence, 
Bologna, Lucca, Bnttany, Gascon), Spam, Flanders, the 
banks of the Rhine, and all Germany Thus the catholic or 
episcopal power, which in the eleventh century had stripped 
Geneva of her territory, stnppcd her of her wealth inj he 
fifteenth It needed the influx of the persecuted Hugue- 
nots and the industrial activity of Protestantism to recover 
it from the blow that the Romish hierarchy had inflicted * 
This poor tormented cUy enjoyed however a momentary 
respite In the last year of the fifteenth century, after the 
scandals of Bishop Francis of Savoy, and his clergy and 
monk's a pnest, whom we maj in some respects regard as 
a precursor of the Reformation, obtained the episcopal chair 
This was Anthony Champion, an austere man who par 
doned nothing either in himself or others ‘I desire,’ he 
said, ‘ to sweep the filth oat of my diocese ’ He took some 
trouble to do so On the 7th of May, 1493, five hundred 
priests convened by him met in synod in the church of SL 
Pierre ‘Men dciotcd to God’s scrMce’ said the bishop 
with energv, ‘ ought to be distingui'^hed by purity of life , 
• SavTOti Anndlrs p 30 Spon iT-at d« Gmne, i p 199 Pictet 
de Serjry Hist, de Geneve, u. pp. H5-?42 "Weiss, HisL des 
pp 217 218 
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DOW our priests ar^gh'en to every vice, and lead iDore exe- 
crable lives than their flocks. Some dress in open frocks, 
others assume the soldier’s head-piece, others wear red 
cloaks or corselets, frequent .fairs, .haunt taverns and houses 
of ill fame, behave like mountebanks or players, take false 
oaths, lend upon pawn, and unworthily vend indulgences to 
perjurers and homicides.’ Thus spoke Champion, but he 
died eighteen months after the synod, and the priestly cor- 
ruption increased.^' 

In proportion as Geneva grew weaker, Savoy grew stronger. 
The duke, by circumstances which must have appeared to 
him providential, had lately seen several provinces settled 
on difierent branches of his house, reunited successively to 
his own states, and had thus become one of the most pow- 
erful princes of Europe. La Bresse, Bugey, the Genevois, 
Gex, and Vaud, replaced under his sceptre, surrounded and 
blockaded Geneva on all sides. The poor little city was 
quite lost in the rai.dst of these wide provinees, bristling 
with castles ; and its territory was so small that, as they said, 
there were more Sa\ oyards than Genevans who heard the 
bells of St. Pierre. The states of Savoy enfolded Geneva as 
in a net, and a bold stroke of the powerful duke would, it 
was thought, be sufficient to crush it. 

The dukes Avere not only around Geneva, they were within 
it. By means of their intrigues Avith the bishops, Avho were 
their fathers, sons, brothers, cousins, or subjects, they had 
crept into the city, and increased their influence either by 
flattery and bribes, or by threats and terror. The vulture 
had plumed the Aveak bird, and imagined that to devour him 
Avould noAv be an easy task. The duke by means of some 
sleight-of-hand trick, in which the prelate would be his ac- 
complice, might in the twinkling of an eye entirely change 
his position — rise from the hospitable chair Avhich My Lords 
of Geneva so courteously oft'ered him, and seat himself 
proudly on a throne. How was the feeble city, so hunted 
down, gagged and fettered by its two oppressors, able to re- 
sist and achieve its glorious liberties ? We shall see. 

* Gonsiitidiones s 7 jnoddles, eccl. Genev. Rpgister of canons, May 
1493. Gaberel, Rist. de VEglise de Genhie, i. p. 56. 
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New times wer e be ginning in_Earope, Go d wns touching 
society with his powerful hand , I say ‘ society ’ and not the 
State Society is above the State , it always preserves its 
right of priority, and jn great epochs makes its initiative 
felt It 13 not the State that acts upon society the move- 
ments of the latter produce tho transformations of the State, 
just as it IS tho atmosphere which directs the course of a 
ship, and not the ship which fixes the direction of the wind 
But if society is abov c the State, God is ab ove bo th At 
tho beginning of tbc sixteenth century God was breathing 
upon the human race, and this divine breath worked strange 
revivals m religious belief, political opinions, cnihsgt ion. 
letters, science, morals, and industry. A great reformation 
was on the evo of taking place 

There arc also transformations m the order of nature , but 
their march is regulated by the creative power in on un 
changeable manner The succession of seasons is alwajs 
the same Tho monsoons, which pcnodically blow over tho 
Indian seas, continue for six months in one direction, and 
for the other six months m a contrary direction In man 
kind, on the contrary, the wind sometimes comes for centti 
ries from tho same quarter At the period we are describ- 
ing the wind changed after blowing for nearly a tboHsai d 
years in the same direction, God iinpres'sed on it a new, 
vivifying, and renovating coarse There are winds 
know, which, instead of urging the ship gently forward, tear 
the sails break the masts, and cast the ve'^scl on the rock«, 
where it goes to pieces A school, whose seat is at Romo, 
pretends that such was the nature of the movement worked 
out in the sixteenth century But whoever examines the 
question impartially, confesses that tho wind of the Refer 
mation has wafted humanity towards the happy countries 
of light and liberty, of faith and morality 

In the beginning of the sixteenth centuiy there was a liv 
ing force m Geneva Hie ostentatious mitre of the bishop, 
tbe cruel sword of the duke appeared to command there, 
and yet a new birth was forming within its bosom Tho 
renovating principle was but a puny, shapeless germ, con 
ccaled m the heroic souls of a few obscure citizens , but its 
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future developments were not doubtful. There was no 
power in Christendom able to stem the outbreak of the hu- 
man mind, awakening at the mighty voice of the__e ternal 
RuTct^ What was~IbTe leared~was hot that the progress 
of civilisation and liberty, guided by the Divine word, would 
fail to attain its end ; but that on the contrary, by abandon- 
ing the supreme rule, the end w'ould be overshot. 

Let us enter upon the history of the preparations for Re- 
form, and contemplate the vigorous struggles that are about 
to be gin at th e foot of the Alps betwee n d espotism and lib- 
erty, ultramontanism and the Gospel. 


CHAPTER III. 

A BISHOP SENT BY THE POPE TO ROB GENEVA OF ITS 
INDEPENDENCE. 

(APRIL TO OCTOBER, 1513.) 

On the 13th of April, 1513, there was great excitement 
in Geneva. Men were dragging cannon through the streets, 
and placing them on the walls. The gates were shut and 
sentries posted everywhere.* Charles de Seyssel, bishop 
and prince of Geneva, had just died on his return from a 
pilgrimage. He was a man of a mild and frank disposition, 
‘ a right good person,’ says the chronicler, ‘ and for a won- 
der a great champion of both ecclesiastical and secular lib- 
erty.’ Duke Charles of Savoy, who was less attached to 
liberty than this good prelate, had recently had several 
sharp altercations with him. ‘ It was I who made you 
bishop,’ haughtily said the angry duke, ‘ but I will unmake 
you, and you shall be the poorest priest in the diocese.’f 
The bishop’s crime was having wished to protect the liber- 

*, Manuscript registers of the Council of Geneva, under 13th April, 
1613. 

f Savyon, Annales de Genh'e, p. 44. 
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ties of tlie city a^inst Cliariea’a murp-xtions The pnnca 
IkCpt Ins \N or I, and, if we maj bcheve the old annals, got rid 
of him bj poison * 

When the news of this tragical ami unexpected death 
reached Goneui, the citizens weic afaimcd the> argued 
that no doubt the seeret intention of the duke ■was to place 
a inetnbcr of his family on the episcopal throne, in order thus 
to obtain the seigniory of the cit> The excited citizens 
gathered m groups in the streets, and impassioned orators, 
among whom was Philibert Berthclicr, addressed the people 
The house from which this great citizen sprang appears to 
have been of high position, as carl} as the twelfth century, 
but ho was one of those noUo natures who court glory by 
placing thcmschcs at the service of the weak No man 
seemed better fitted to save Genera JuH, generous, proud, 
decided, be was above all firm, true, and attached to whxt 
■was right His glorious ambition was not revolutionary lie 
wished to uphold the light and not to coml at it The end 
be set before bimsclt was not, properl) speaking the ctnan 
cipation of his countrv, but the restoration of its franeliises 
and liberties lie affected no great aiis, used no big words, 
was fond of pleasure and the noisy talk of bis companions , 
but there were alwars observable in him a seriousness of 
thought, great entigy, a strong will, and above all a su 
prerae contempt of life Fnamored of the ancient liberties 
of bis city, he was always prepared to sacnfii c lmn«elf for 
them 

* The duke,’ said Berlbchcr and his fiicnds in their am 
mated meetings, ‘received imnif*diate news of the death of 
the bishop as did the pope also The messengers are gal 
loping with the new», each wants to have his share of the 
skm of the dead beast,’ The patriots argued that if the 
popf* had long since laid hands on the Church, the Duke of 
Sai oy now desired to lay his upon the State Genev a would 
not he the first place that had witnessed such usurpations 
Other aties of Burgundy, Grenoble, Gap, Valence, Die, and 
Lyons, had fallen one after the other beneath a foreign 

♦ Savyoo Mnaka de P ^ < 
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power. ‘ We ourselves,’ said tlic citizens in the energetic 
and somewhat homely langn.agc of the day, ‘ have liad our 
wings cut so .'^hort already, that we can liardly spit from our 
w.alls without hcspattcring the duke. Having hegun his 
conquest, he now wishes to complete it. lie lias put his 
snout into the city and is trying to get in all his body. Let 
ns resist him. Is there a people whose franchises arc older 
than ours? We have always hecn free, and there is no 
memory of man to the contr.ary.’" The citizens were re- 
solved accordingly to close their gates against the influence 
of Savo}’, .and to elect a bishop themselves. They called to 
mind that when Ardutius, descending from his eyrie in the 
rocks of the l\Iolo, was named bishop of Geneva, it was by 
the .accord of clergy and pcoplc.f ‘ Come, you canons,’ 
said they, ‘ choose us a bishop that will not let the duke put 
his nose into his soup.’J This rather vulgar expression 
meant simplj' this : ‘ Elect a bishop who will defend our 
liberties.’ They h.ad not far to seek. 

There was among the canons of Geneva one Aiine do 
Gingins, abbot of Bonmont and dean of the chapter, a man 
of noble house, and avcU connected in the Swiss c.antons. 
His father Jacques, seignior of Gingins, Divonne, .and other 
places, had been councillor, chamberlain, and high steward 
to the Duke of Savoy, and even ambassador from him to 
Pope P.aul 11. Aime, who had been appointed c.anon of 
St. Pierre’s in Geneva when very young, was forty-eight 
years old at this time. He was ‘ the best boon-companion 
in the world, keeping open house .and feasting joyously the 
friends of pleasure,’ fond of hearing his companions l.augh 
and sing, and of rather free manners, after the custom of 
the Church ; but he excused himself with a smile, siiying, 
without blush or shame : ‘ It is a sliiipcry sin.’ JI. do Bon- 
mont was the most respected of the priests in Geneva, for 
while his colleagues were devoted heart and soul to the 
house of Savoy, the dean stood by Genev.a, and was no 

* ‘ De libertatibus, francliisiis ct immunitatibus sumus cum maxima 
fliligentia informatl ’ — Libertaies Gebennenses, Mem. cTArcheol. ii. p. 312. 

I ‘ Credimus eleetionem tuara, etc.’ — Bernardi I^isi, xxvii. 

X Bonivard, Ghroniq. i. p. 22 ; ii. p. 230. 
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stranger to the aspirations which led bo many generous minds 
to turn towards the ancient liberties The people named 
him bishop by acclamation, and the chapter confirmed tbeir 
choice , and forthwith the citizens made every effort to up^ 
hold the election They prayed the Swiss cantons to sup 
port it before the pope, and sent to Rome ‘by post both 
letters and agents’*" 

If this election by the chapter had been sustained, it is 
probable thatM dc Gingins would have lived on good terms 
with the council and citizens, and that harnjony wonld have 
been preserv ed But the appointment of bishops, which had 
in olden times belonged to the clergy and the people, had 
parsed almost cverj where to the prince and the pope The 
election of a superior by the suboidmatcs had given way to 
the nomination of an inferior by a superior This was a 
misfortuno nothing eccorev a good election jihe the first of 
these two systems, for the interest and honor of the governed 
IS always to have good governors On the other hand, 
princes or popes generally choose strangers or favorites, who 
win neither the affection nor esteem of thf»ir flocls or of 
the inferior clergy The last episcopal elections at Geneva, 
by separating the episcopacy from the people and the clerg}, 
deprn cd the Church of the strength it so much needed, and 
facilitated the Btforination 

Duhe Charles understood the importance of the crisis. 
Tins piince who filled for half a century the throne of Sa 
voy and Piedmont, was all his life the implacable enemy 
of Genes a. "Weak but irritable, impatient of all opposition 
yet undecided proud, awkward wilful, fond of pomp but 
without grandeur, stiff but wanting firmness, not danng to 
face the strong hut always real) to be avenged on tho 
weak, he had but one passion — one mama rather to pos- 
sess Geneva For that he needed a docile mstrument to 
lend a hand to his ambitious designs — a bishop with whom 
he could do what he pleaded Accordingly he looked around 
Ima for some one to oppose to tho people’s candidate, and 
be soon hit upon the man In every party of pleasure at 

* Manuscript nreh vos of the G ngms family Fromeat, Gtslea da 
Geneve, p 157 Saryoo, Annates rx ii, 45 
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court there was sure to he found a little man, weak, slender, 
ill-made, awkward, vile in body but still more so in mind, 
without regard for his honor, inclined rather to do evil than 
good, and suffering under a disease the consequence of his 
debauchery. This wretch was John, son of a wench of An- 
gers (cojiwivnis ffcncris, says Bonivard) whose house was 
open to everybody, priests and lajuncn alike ; sparely liberal 
with her money (for she had not (he means) ‘ slie was over- 
free with her venal affections.’ Francis of Savoy, the third 
of the pope-duke’s grandsons, Avho had occupied in turn the 
episcopal throne of Geneva, and who was also archbishop 
of Au.v and bishop of Angers, used to ‘junket with her like 
the rest.’ This woman was about to become a mother, ‘ but 
she knew not,’ sa3's the chronicler, ‘ ■whom to select as the 
father ; the bishop being the richest of all her lovers, she 
fathered the child upon him, and it was reared at the ex- 
pense of the putative parent.’ The Bishop of Angers not 
caring to have this child in his diocese, sent it to his old 
episcopal city, where there were people devoted to him/’^' 
The poor little sickly child was accordingly brought to Ge- 
neva, and there ho lived meanly until being called to the 
court of Turin, he had a certain retinue assigned him, three 
horses, a servant, a chaplain, and the title of bastard of Sa- 
V 07 J. He then began to hold up his head, and became the 
greediest, the most intriguing, the most irregular priest of 
his day. ‘ That’s the man to be bishop of Geneva,’ thought 
the duke : ‘ hb is so much in my debt, he can refuse me 
nothing.’ There was no bargain the bastard would not snap 
at, if he could gain either money or position ; to give up 
Geneva to the duke was an easy matter to him. Charles 
sent for him. ‘ Cousin,’ said he, ‘ I will raise you to a bish- 
opric, if in return you will make over the temporality to 
me.’ The bastard prom'ised everything : it was an unex- 

* It has been supposed that ho was brought up at Angers, but I 
found in the Archives of Geneva a letter addressed to John, dated 
2nd September, 1513, by J. A. Terard, a jurisconsult of Nice, wherein 
the latter congratulates the new bishop ‘ inclitm civitatis Gebennanura 
in qua cunahidis ai usque nutritus et educatus es.’ Archives de Geneve, 
No. 870. 
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pcctcd means of pajmif hia debt to the diilce, which the ht 
ter talked about pretty londly. ‘ Ho has sold us not in the 
ear but in the blade,’ said Bonnard, ‘for be has made a 
present of us before w e belonged to bun ’* * * § 

Tbe duke without loss of time despatched his cousin to 
Rome, under the pietcxt of bearing his congratulations to 
Leo X who had just succeeded Julius Iff John the Bas- 
tard and his companions travcHcd ao fast tbit the) aimed 
before tho Swiss. At the same time the court of Tunn 
omitted nothing to secure the possession of a city so long 
coveted First, they began to camass all the cardinals they 
could get at On the 24th Fcbiuary tho Cardinal of St. 
Vital, and on the 1st March the Cardinal of Flisco promised 
their services to procure the bishopric of Geneia for John 
of Savoy J On tbe 20th of April the Queen of Naples 
wrote to the duke that she had recommended John to her 
nephew, the Cardinal of Aragon § This was not enough 
An unforeseen circumstance favored the designs of Savoy 
The illustrious Leo X who had just been raised to the 
papal throne, had formed the design of allying his family 
to one of the oldest houses m Europe AVith this intent he 
cast his eyes on the Pimccss Pbiliberta of Savoy, a pure 
simple hearted young girl, of an elevated mind, a friend to 
the poor, jounger sister to the dule and Louisa of Savoj, 
aunt of Fiancis I and Margaret of Valois Leo X deter- 
mined to ask her hand for his brother Julian the Magnifi 
cent, lieutenant-general of tbe armies of tbe Church Up 
to this time Julian had not lived a v ery edifying life , he 
was deeply enamored of a widow of Urbmo, who had borne 
him a eon . 

'lo tempt the duke to this marriage, which was very flat- 

* Homvard, Chronique, Ip 25 ii. pp 221, 228 lb d Poiice dt 
Geneve Mem. d Areheologie, p 380 Savyon, Annales de Geneve, p 43 

f ‘ JIisso legato Johanne da Sabaudia, eplscopo postea Gebennonst ' 
Mcmumenla Eislona Patna Script L p 848, TuniL Tho lastructioDS 
giren by the duko to his cousin may bo seen m tho ifSS. of tho Ar 
^ivea of Geneva, No 815 

J See the letters m tho Archives of Geneva, Nos. 8T2 and 8T5 

§ ^Id, No 816 
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tcring to tlie of Florence, the pope made ‘many 
promises,’ say the Italian documents.'^' He even sent an 
envoy to the court of Turin to tell Charles that he might 
‘ expect from him all that the host of sons may expect from 
the tendercst of hithers.’f 

The affair could only be decided at Rome, and Leo X. 
toolc much trouble about it. He received the bastard of 
Savoy Avith the greatest honor, and this disagreeable person 
had the chief place at banquet, theatre, .and coi\cert. Leo 
took ple.asurc in talking with him, and made him describe 
Philiberta’s charms. As for making him bishop of Geneva, 
that did not cause the least difficulty. The pope cared no- 
thing for De.an do Bonmont, the chapter, or the Genevans. 
‘ Let the duke give us his sister, and we will give you Ge- 
neva,’ said he to the gr.aceless candidate. ‘You will then 
make over the temporal power to the duke . . . The court 
of Rome will not oppose it; on the contrary, it will support 
you.’ Everything was settled between the pope, the duke, 
and the bastard. ‘ John of Savoy,’ says a manuscript, 

‘ swore to hand over the temporal jurisdiction of the city to 
the duke, and the pope swore he would force the city to 
consent under pain of incurring the thunders of the Vati- 
can.’J 

This business was hardly finished when the Swiss envoys 
arrived, empowered to procure the confirmation of Dean de 
Bonmont in his office of bishop. Simple and upiight but 
far less skilful than the Romans and the Piedmontese, they 
appeared before the pope. Alas ! these Alpine shepherds 

* ‘ Leo X. Sabaudianum ducem ad aHinitatem ineundam micUis pol- 
liciiis invitavit.’ — Monumenia Historic^ Pairia, Script. L p. 814. Turin, 
1840. 

f ' Omnia expectare quae ab optimo filio do patro amantissimo sunt 
oxpectanda.’ — Letter of Bembo in the pope's name, 3d April, 1513. 

\ I found this MS. in the library at Berne {Histoire Helvctique, v. 12). 
It is entitled, Histoire de la Ville de Geneve, by J. Bonivard. The his- 
tory is not by Bonivard : it was copied at Berne in 1105 from an old 
MS. in the possession of Ami Favre, first syndic. Although not known 
at Geneva, it contains many important circumstances that Spon and 
Gautier have omitted either from timidity or by order, says Haller. I 
shall call it the Berne MS. v. 12. 
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had no puncess to offer to the Medici ‘ Nescio tos,’ said 
Leo X ‘Begone, I Lnow jou not’ He bad his reasons 
for this rebuff , ho hid already nominated the bastard of 
Sa\oy bishop ofGeneia 

It was impossible to do a greater injury to any church 
For an authontj, and especnlly an elective authority, to he 
legitimate, it ought to be in the hands of the best and mobt 
intelligent, and ho w ho exercises it, while administering with 
zeal, should not infringe the liberties of those he governs 
But these are ideas that ne\cr occurred to the worthless 
man, appointed by the pope chief pastor of Geneva He 
immediately however found flatterers They wrote to him 
(and the letters are in the Archives of Geneva) that his 
election had been made f>y the flock ‘ not by mortal 

fav or, but by God’s aid nlone ’ It was however by the fever 
of the Queen of Naples, of Charles III , and by several other 
very mortal fav ors that he bad been nominated He was 
exhorted to govern his church with integrity, justice, and 
diligence, as bccaroc hia stngular gravity and virtue * Tho 
bastard did not make modi account of these exhortations , 
his roign was a miserable farce, a long scandal Leo X 
was not a lucky roan By the traffic in indulgences hopro- 
voked the Reformation of "Wittemberg, and bj the election 
of the bastard he paved the way for the Reformation of 
Geneva These are two false steps for which Rome has 
paid dearlj 

The news of this election filled the hearts of the Genevan 
patriots with sorrow and indignation They assembled in 
the public places, murmuring and * complaining to one an 
other,’ and the voices of Berthdier and Hugues were heard 
above all the rest Tliey declared they did not want the 
bastard, that they already had a bishop, honored by Geneva 
and all the league, and who had every right to tho see be« 
cause he was dean of the chapter Tliey insinuated that if 
Leo X. presumed to substitute tins intrusive Sav oj ard for 
tbeir legitimate bishop, it was because tho house of Savoy 
wished to laj hands upon Geneva. They were especially 

• ‘Pro tus fiiagulan gravitate atqas virtute’ — ^rcAfoL di 

Ko 810 
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cxaspowtod nl tiio wcli-known oli.nrnctpr of tlio Koinisli can- 
d'ulato. ‘ A fine cU’Ction his Jloliiioss has hoiioroil us 

Avith r said they. ‘ For our bishop lie gives us a disrepute 
able clerk ; for our guide in the paths i>f virtue, a dissipated 
b.astard ; for the pix'.^crvcr of our ancient and venerable lib- 
erties, a scoundrel re.ady to sell them.’ . . . Nor did they 
stop at nnirnuir.s •, ncrlholier and his friends remarked that 
as the storm cajne fiom the South, they ought to seede a shel- 
ter in the North ; and though S.avoy r.aised her foot against 
Geneva to crush it, Switr.erland stretched out lu'r hand to 
save it. ‘ Let us be masters .at home,’ they said, * and .shut 
the gates .against the pope's eatididale.' 

All did not thiid: .alike : timid men, servile priesfs, and 
interested friends of Savoy trembled as they lieard this bold 
language. Tliey thought, that if they rejected the bishop 
scut from Home, the pope wouhl launch his thunders and 
the duke his soldiers against Genev.a. The canons of tho 
Mthedral and tho richest merchants held lands in the slates 
of Charles, so that (says a manuscript) the prince could at 
plc.asurc ‘ starve them to death.’ These influential men car- 
ried the majority with them, and it was resolved to accept 
the bishop nominated at Koine. AVheii the Ic.adors of tho 
independent party found themselves bc.alcn, they determined 
to carry out forthwith the jdan they had formed. On tho 
4th of July, 1513, Philibert Bcrthelicr, Besaneon ITngucs, 
Jean Taccon, Jean Baud, N. Tissot, and II. Pollier petitioned 
Friburg for the right of citizenship in order to secure their 
lives and goods ; and it was granted. Tliis energetic step 
might prove their ruin ; the duke might find the means of 
teaching them a bloody lesson. Tliat m.attcrcd not : a great 
step had been t.aken ; the b.ark of Geneva was made fast to 
the ship that would tow them into the waters of liberty. 
As early as 1507 three p.atriots, Pierre Lovrier, Pierre Tac- 
con, and D. Fonte, h.ad allied themselves to Switzerland. 
Now they were nine, drawn up on tho side of independence, 
a small number truly, and yet the victory was destined to 
remain with them. History has often shown that there is 
another majority besides the majority of numbers.* 

* Michel Roset, Eistoire manuscriie de Geneve, liv. i. chap. Ixix. 
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While this little band of patnots was on its way to cm* 
brace the altar of liberty in Switzerland, the ducal and cleri- 
cal party was making ready to prostrate itself slavishl) be 
fore the Sa\o}ard prince The more the patnots had 
opposed him, the more the episcopalians labored to gn c him 
a splendid reception On the 31 st of August, 1513, the 
new prince bishop entered the city under a inat^nificent 
canopj , the streets and gallenes were hung with garlands 
and tapestr} , the trades walke<l magnificently costumed to 
the sound of fife and drum, and theatres were improvised for 
the representation of nuiaclcs, dramas, and faices It was 
to no purpose that a few citizens in bad humor shnigged 
their shoulders and said * lie is truly as foul in body as in 
mind’ The servile worshipped him, some even excusing 
themselves humbly for having appeared to oppose him 
They represented that such opposition was not to Ins lord 
ship’s person, but simply because they desired to maintain 
their right of election John of Savoy, who had said to 
himself, ‘ I will not spur the horse before I am firm m the 
saddle,’ answered only by a smile of his livid lips both 
people and bishop were acting a part. When ho arrived in 
front of the cathedral, the new prelate met the canons, dressed 
in their robes of silk and damask, with hoods and crosses- 
each according to his rank They had felt rather annoyed 
m seeing the man of their choice, the abbot of Bonroont, 
unceremoniously set aside by the pope , but the honor of 
having a prince of the ducal family for their bishop was 
some compensation These reverend gentlemen, almost all 
of them partisans of Savoy, received the bastard with great 
honor, bowing humbly before lum The bisbop then cntei cd 
the church, and standing in front of the altar, with an open 
missal before him, as was usual, made solemn oath to the 
syndics, in presence of the people, to maintain the liberties 
and customs of Geneva Certain good souls took him at 
Lis word and appeared quit© reassured , but the more intcl 
Iif^ent wore a look of incredqhty, and placed but little tru«t 

(Eoset was syndic fourteen times dunng tlie sixteenth century) 1/5* 
vner Chronoloaie des Comita de Genemse, p. 202 Dooivard, pktieda 
Geneve {iltm dArchiohgie), v p. 330 Savyon, Annaks, p. 46 
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in his protestations. The bishop having been recognised 
and proclaimed sovereign, quitted the church and entered 
the episcopal palace to recruit himself after such unusual 
fatigue. There he took his seat in the midst of a little cir- 
cle of courtiers, and raising his head, said to them : ‘ Well, 
gentlemen, we have next to savoyardise Geneva. The city 
has been quite long enough separated from Savoy only by a 
ditch, without crossing it. I am commissioned to make her 
take the leap.’ These were almost the first words the bas- 
tard uttered after having sworn before God to maintain the 
independence of the city.* 

The bishop, naturally crafty and surrounded by counsellors 
more crafty still, was eager to know who were the most in- 
fluential men of the party opposed to him, being resolved to 
confer on them some striking mark of his favor. First he 
met with one name which was in every mouth — it was that 
of Philibert Berthelier. The bishop saw this citizen min- 
gling with the people, simple, cheerful, and overflowing with 
cordiality, taking part in all the merry-makings of the young 
folks of Geneva, winning them by the animated charm of his 
manners, and by the important services he was always ready 
to do them. ‘ Good !’ thought John of Savoy, ‘ here is a 
man I must have. If I gain him, I shall have nothing to 
fear for my power in Geneva.’ He resolved to give him one 
of the most honorable charges at his disposal. Some per- 
sons endeavored to dissuade the bishop : they told him that 
under a trifling exterior Berthelier concealed a rebellious, 
energetic, and unyielding mind. ‘ Fear nothing,’ answered 
John, ‘ he sings gaily and drinks with the young men of the 
town.’ It was true that Berthelier amused himself with the 
Enfans de Geneve, \ but it was to kindle them at his fire. 
He possessed the two qualities necessary for great things : a 
popular spirit, and an heroic character ; practical sense to 
act upon men, and an elevated mind to conceive great ideas. 

The bishop, to whom all noble thoughts were unknown, 

* Reset MS. llv. i. cli. Ixix. Savyon, Annales, p. 46. Registers of 
the Couneil, MS. 25-30th August, 1513. Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 236. 

Enfans de Geneve is a term applied to the youths of the town ca- 
pable of hearing arms. 
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appeared quite cnclianted with the great citizen ; being 
always ready to sell himself, he doubted not that the proud 
Genevan was to be bought The Castle of Peney, situated 
two leagues from the city, and bmlt in the thirteenth cen* 
tury by a bishop of Geneva, happened at that time to he 
without a commandant: ‘You shall have the goiernorship 
of Peney,’ said the prelate to Beithelicr The latter was 
astonished, for it was, as w© have said, one of the most im 
portant posts in the State ‘ I understand it all/ said he, 
‘ Peney is the apple which the serpent gave to Eve’ ‘ Or 
rather,’ added Bonivard, ‘ the apple which the goddess of 
Discord threw down at the marriage of Peleus’ Berthelier 
refused , hut the bastard still persisted, making fine prom 
ises for the future of the city At last he accepted the 
charge, but with the firm intention of resigning it as soon 
as his principles required it Tho bishop could not even 
dream of a resignation : such an act avould he sheer mad* 
ness m his eyes , so believing that ho had caught Berthelier, 
ho thought that Genei a could not now escape him This 
was not all , the bishop elect, M de Gingins, whose place 
the bastard bad taken, possessed great mfiuenco in the city 
John gave him a large pension Believing he had thus dis* 
posed of his two principal adversaries, he used to yoke about 
it With his courtiers ‘ It is a hone in their mouths,* said 
they, laughing and clapping their hands, ‘which will pre- 
vent their barking’* 

The people had next to be won over ‘Two features 
characterise the Genevans,’ said the paitisans of Savoy to tho 
bishop, ‘ the love of liberty and the love of pleasure* Hence 
the counsellors of the Savoyard prince concluded, that it 
would be necessary to nMnosuvre so as to make one of these 
-propeTisjVies?r'i^itiy Vrrt; vrAiw Tha ^-^A’KW5l 
given Parties, balls, banquets, and entertainments wero 
held at the palace and m all the houses of the Savoyard 
party There was one obstacle however Tho bastard was 
naturally melancholy and peevish, and Ins disease by no 
means tended to soften this morose disposition But John 

• Bonivard, Chtvn^q il pp 236 259 Bavyon Annalu p. 46 
Gautier and Itosot ilSS. Oaliff^ GtnfchTtquei, I p, 8. 
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did violence to hiinpclf, .ind determined to keep open house. 
‘.Nothing vjis seen at the palace but junketing, dicing, dan- 
cing, and feasting.’ Tim prelate leaving his apartments, 
■would appear at these joyous entertainments, with his wan 
and gloomy face, and .strive to smile. Go where you would, 
you heard the sound of music and the tinkling of glasses. 
The youth of Geneva w.as enchanted ; but the good citizens 1 
felt alarmed. ‘The bishop, the churchmen, and the Savoy-j 
ards,’ they said, ‘ effeminate and cowardtsc our young men 
by toothsome meats, gambling, dancing, and other immod- 
erate delights.’ Nor did they rest satisfied with compl.aiu- 
ing; they took the young citizens .aside, and represented to 
them that if the bishop and his part}* were l.avish of their 
amusements, it was only to make them forget their love for 
the common weal. ‘ They arc doing as Circe did with the 
companions of Ulysses,’ said a man of wit, ‘ and their en- 
chanted draughts have no other object than to change men 
into swine.’ But the bastard, the canons, and the Savoyard 
nobles continued to put wine upon their hiblcs and to invito 
the most charming damsels to tlicir balls. The youths could 
not resist ; they left the old men to their dotage ; in their 
intoxication they indulged with all the impetuosity of their 
age in bewitching dances, captiv.aling music, and degrading 
disorders. Some of the young lords, as they danced or 
drank, whispered in their cars : ‘ Fancy what it would be if 
the duke established his court with its magnificent fetes at 
Geneva,’ And these thoughtless youths forgot the liberties 
and the mission of their country.* 

Among the young men whom the courtiers of Savoy were 
leading into vice, was the son of the bishop’s procurator- 
fiscal. One of the ablest devices of the dukes who desired 
to annex Geneva to their states, had been to induce a certain 
number of their subjects to settle in the city. These Savoy- 
ards, being generally rich men and of good family, were 
joyfully welcomed and often invested with some important 
oflBce, but they always remained devoted to the ducal inter- 
ests. Of this numbei were F. Cartelier of La Bresse, M. 


* Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 236, &a 
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Gmllet, seignior of Montbard, and Pierre Navis of Rnmilly 
in Geiiovois , all these plajed an important part in the cmis 
vre are about to describe Navis, admitted citJ 2 en jn 1486, 
elected councillor in 1497, v»as a proud and able man, a good 
lanjcr, thoroughly devoted to the duke, and vho thought 
ho was serving him faithfull} by the unjust charges ho 
brought against the patriots Andrew, the youngest of his 
sons, was a waggish, frolicsome, noisy hoy svho, if sometimes 
show-iDg a certain respect to his father, was often obHinate 
and disobedient When he passwJ from boyhood to youth, 
his passions gamed more warmth, Uis imagination more fire 
family ties sufficed him no longer, and he felt within him a 
certain ionging which urged him towards something an 
known Tho knowledge of God would have satisfied the 
wants of his ardent soul , but he could find jt nowhere It 
was at this period, be being twentjHhrce years old, that 
John of Saioy arnved in Gencia, and his courtiers began to 
lay their toils The birth of Andrew Navis rnarked him out 
fop theip devices, and it was his fate to be one of their ear 
best victims ife lushed into everj kind of enjoyment with 
all the impetuosity of youth, and pleasure held the chief 
place in his heart Rapidly did he descend the steps of tho 
moral scale he soon wallowed in debauchery, and shrank 
not from the most shameful acts Sometimes his conscience 
awoke and respect for his father gamed the upper hand , but 
some artful seduction soon drew him back again into vice 
He spent in disorderly living hn own money and that of his 
family ‘When I want money,’ he said, ‘I write m my 
father’s office , when I have it, I spend it with my fnends or 
m roaming about’ Ho was soon reduced to shifts to find 
the means of keeping up his libertinism One day his father 
sent him on borsebacX to Chamlicrj:, where he Imd sorao 
hasTuess to transact. Andrew fell to gambling on tho road, 
lost his money, and sold his horse to hav c tho chance of 
winning it hack Ho did worse even than this on two 
several occasions, when he was short of money, he stole 
horses and sold them Ho nos not however the only profli- 
gate in Geneva the bishop and bis courtiers were training 
up others, tb© priests and monks whom John found at 
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Geneva, also cave cause for scandal. It. was these iminornli- 
ties that induced the citizens to make early and earnest 
complaints to the bishop.’" 


CHAPTER IV. 

OPPOSITION TO THE DESIGNS OF THE DUKE, THE POPE, AND 

THE BISHOP. 

(1513— 1G15.) 

The opposition to the bishop was shown in various ways 
and came from different quarters. The magistrates, the 
young and new defenders of independence, and lastly (what 
was by no means e.\pcctcd) the cardinals themselves thwarted 
the plan formed to deprive Geneva of its independence. 
Opinion, ‘ the queen of the world,’ as it has been called, 
overlooked worldlincss in priests but not libertinism. De- 
bauchery had entered into the manners of the papacy. The 
Church of the middle ages, .an external and formal institu- 
tion, dispensed with morality in its ministers and members. 
Dante and lilichael Angelo place both priests and popes in 
Iiell, whether libertines or poisoners. The crimes of the 
priest (according to Rome) do not taint the divine character 
wdth which he is invested. A man may be a holy father — 
nay, God upon earth — and yet be a brigand. At the time 
when the Reformation began there were certain articles of 
faith imposed in the Romish church, certain hierarchies, 
ceremonies, and practices ; but of morality there was none ; 
on the contrary, all this framework naturally tended to en- 
courage Christians to do without it. Religion (I reserve the 
exceptions) was not the man : it was a corpse arrayed in 
magnificent garments, and underneath all eaten with worms. 
The Reformation' restored life to the Church. If salvation 

* Graliffe, Malcriaux pour TEistoire de Geneve. Interrogatory of 
Navis, pp. 168-181. 
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IS not to be found in adherence to the pope and cardinn]^ 
but in an inward, hving, personal coroinunion nith God, a 
renewal of the heart la obhgatorv It was within the sphere 
of morality that the first reforming tendoucies were shown 
at Geneva 

In the month of October, 1513, the complaints in the 
council were very loud ‘Who ought to set the people an 
example of morality, if not the priests * said many noble 
citizens , ‘ but onr canons and our pnests arc gluttons and 
drunkards, they keep women unlawfully, and have bastard- 
children as all the world knows ’* Adjoining the Grey 
Fnars’ coment at Rive stood a house that was m very bad 
repute One day a worthless fellow, named Morier, went 
and searched the convent for a woman who lived in this 
house, whom these reverend monks liad earned off The 
yonth of the city followed hiin, found the poor wretch bid 
den in a cell and earned her away with great uproar The 
monks attracted by the noise appeared at their doors or m 
the corridors but did not venture to detain her Moncr’s 
comrades escorted her back in triumph, launching their 
jokes upon the fnara.f The Aogustmes of our Lady of 
Grace were no better than the Franciscans of Rive, and the 
monks of St Victor did no honor to their chief All round 
their convents were a number of low houses in which lived 
the men and womca who profited by their dcbaucherj J 
The evil was sti/l greater among the Dominicans ofPJain 
palais the syndics and council were forced to banish two 
of them, Brother Marchepalu and Brother Jficolin, for in- 
dulging in abominable practices in tins moiiasterv§ The 
monks even offered accommodation for the debaucliencs of 
the town , they thiew open for an entranco-foo the extensive 
gardens of their monastery, which hiy hetween fie Rhone 

a . ^ Js ffmnej It til 

' nber 1483 13th Juno, llQi 

bJuQC 1491 

t Eegistcrs of Geneva, ad oaa. 15J4 

§ Dolitquie gesta fuero occasooe nefanJt crimtnts SoJornye ia 
quo difTamantur et nonnulli al i.— 'Registers of tba Council, SSnd July 
1513 
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and the Arve, and .whose deep shades served to conceal im- 
proper meetings and midnight orgies.* * * § Nobody in Geneva 
had so bad a reputation as these monks : they were re- 
nowned for their vices. In the way of avarice, impurity, 
and crime, there was nothing of which they were not 
thought capable. ‘ What an obstinate devil would fear to 
do,’ said some one, ‘ a reprobate and disobedient monk will 
do without hesitation.’! 

What could be expected of a clergy at whose head were 
popes like John XXIIL, Alexander VI., or Innocent VIII.» 
who having sixteen illegitimate children when he assumed 
the tiara, was loudly proclaimed ‘ the father of the Roman 
people ?’J The separation between religion and morality 
was complete ; every attempt at reform, made for centuries 
by pious ecclesiastics, had failed : there seemed to be no- 
thing that could cure this inveterate, epidemic, and frightful 
disease : — nothing save God and his Word. 

. The magistrates of Geneva resolved however to attempt 
some reforms, and at least to protest against insupportable 
abominations. On Tuesday, 10th October, the syndics ap- 
peared in a body before the episcopal council, and made 
their complaints of the conduct of the priests.§ But what 
could be expected from the council of a prelate who .bore, in 
his own person, visibly to all, the shameful traces of his in-, 
famous debaucheries ? They hushed up complaints that 
compromised the honor of the clergy, the ambition of the 
duke, and the mitre of the bishop. However the blow was 
struck, the moral effect remained. One thought sank from 
that hour deep into the hearts of upright men : they saw 
that something new, was wanted to save religion, morality, 
and liberty. Some even said that as reforms from below 
were impossible, there needed a reform from heaven. . 

It was at this moment when the breeze was blowing to- 

* Eegisters of-22nd Maj, 1622 et sqq. 

I ‘ Quod agere veretur obstinatus diabolus, intrepide agit reprobua 
et contumax monachua’ 

:]; ‘ Huuc merito poterit dicere Eoma patrem.’ 

§ ‘ De putanis sacerdotum.’ Public Eegisters of Geneva, MS. ad 
ann. 1513. 
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■wards independence, and when the liberal party eaw its de- 
fenders raultipljing, that there came to Geneia a brilliant 
young man, sparllitig with wit, and full of Luj, Cicero, and 
Virgil The priests received him heartily on account of his 
connection with several prelates, and the liberals did the 
same on account of his good humor, he soon became a 
favorite with everybody and the hero of the moment He 
had so much imaginatioa he i.ncw so well how to amuse 
his company I This young man was not a superficial 
thinher in our opinion he is one of the best French 
wnters of the beginning of the 16th century, but he is also 
one of the least known Francis Bonnard — such was the 
name of this agreeable scholar — ^had, in the mam, httle faith 
and little morality , but he was to play in Geneva by his 
liberalism, his information, and his cutting satires, a part not 
very unliko that played by Erasmus in the great Reforma 
tion As you left the city by the Porto St Antoine, you 
came almost immediately to a round church, and by its Bide 
a monastery inhabited by some monks of Clugny,* whose 
morals, as wo have seen were not very exemplaiy This 
was the priory of St Victor, and within its walls were held 
many of the conversations and conferences that prepared 
the way for the Reformation St Victor was a small state 
with a small territory, and its pnor •was a soi ercign prince 
On the 7th of December, 1614, the prior, John Aim« Bom 
vard, was on his death bed, and by his side sat bis nephew 
Francis, then one-and twenty He was born at Scjssel,| 
his father had occupied a certain rank at the court of Duko 
Philibert of Saioy ami bis mother was of the noble family 
of Meutbon Francis belonged to that population of nobles 
and churchmen whom tbc dukes of Savoy had transplanted 
to Geneva to corrupt the citizens He was educated at 
Turin, where he had become the ringleader of the wild sct_^ 
at the university , and cicr carrying with him his jovial 
humor, he seemed made to bo an etccllent bait to entice (he 
youth of the city into the nets of Saioy But it was far 
othcnvisc, he chose the path of liberty 

• Near the prevnt Observatory 
f £Tow ia the department of Ain. 
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For the moment he thought only of his uncle whose end 
seemed to have arrived. He did not turn from him his 
anxious look, for the old prior W'as seriously agitated on his 
dying bed. Formerly, in a moment of irritation, he had 
ordered four large culverins to be cast at the expense of the 
Church in order to besiege the seigniory of Viry, one of his 
neighbors, in his castle at the foot of Mount Saleve. Old 
Bonivard had committed many other sins, hut he troubled 
himself little about them, compared with this. These large 
guns, purchased out of the ecclesiastical revenues, with a 
view to kill men and batter down the castle of an old friend, 
gave him a fearful pang.* In his anguish he turned towards 
his nephew. He had found an expedient, a meritorious 
work which seemed calculated to bring back peace to his 
agitated conscience. ‘ Francis,’ he said to his nephew, ‘ lis- 
ten to me ; you know those pieces of cannon . . . they 
ought to be employed in God’s service. I desire that im- 
mediately after my death they may be cast into bells for the 
church.’ Francis gave his promise, and the prior expired 
satisfied, leaving to his nephew the principality, the convent, 
and the culverins. 

A close sympathy soon united Berthelier and Bonivard. 
The former had more energy, the latter more grace ; but 
they both belonged to the new generation ; they became 
brothers in arms, and promised to wage a merciless war 
against superstition and arbitrary power. They gave each 
other mutual marks of their affection, Bonivard standing 
godfather for one of Berthelier’s sons. Berthelier, having 
paid his friend a visit of condolence on the very day of his 
uncle’s death, heard from his lips the story of the culverins. 

‘ What !’ said he, ‘ cast cannons to make into bells ! We 
will give you as much metal as you require to make a peal 
that shall ring loud enough to stun you ; but the culverins 
ought to remain culverins.’ Bonivard represented that, ac- 
cording to his uncle’s orders, the cannon were to be em- 
ployed in the service of the Church. ‘The Church will be 
doubly served,’ retorted Berthelier ; ‘ there will be bells at 


* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 246. 
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St. Victor, which la the cturch, and artillery in the city, 
which IS the church hnd’ He laid the matter before the 
council, who voted all that Berthelier required * 

But the Dale of Saioy had no sooner heard of this than 
he claimed the guns from the monastery The Council of 
Fifty T\a3 convened to discuss the affiir, and Berthelier did 
not stand alone in supporting the rights of the city A 
young citizen of twenty five, of mild yet intrepid temper, 
calm and yet active, a fnend to law and liberty, without 
meanness and without arrogance, and who had withm him 
deep seated and vigorous powers, — this man feared not to 
provoke a contest between Geneva and the most formidable 
of his neighbors He was Beaanjon Hugucs, who had just 
lost his father and was beginning to enter into public 1 fc 
One idea governed him to maintain the independence of 
his country and resist tlio usurpations of Savoy, even should 
it draw upon him the duke's hatred ‘ In the name of the 
people,’ ho said, ‘I oppose the surrender of this artillery to 
his Highness, the city cannot spare them ’ The four guns 
remained at Geneva, but from that hour Charles III looked 
with an angry eyo upon Berthelier, Hugne% and Bonivard 
* I will be even with them,’ said be — ‘ When I paid him my 
respects after the death of mjr unde,’ said Bonivard, ‘his 
highness turned up his nose at me 'f 

Charles III , son of Philip Lackland, was not mnch like 
that adventurous prince When Philip reached a certain 
age, he became reformed , and after having several natural 
children, he married ilargarct of Bourbon, and on her 
death Claudmo of Penthicvro or Brittany, and in 1406 as- 
cended the throne of Piedmont and Savoy Charles HI, 
his son by the second wif<^ rather took after Ins grandfather 
Buko Louis , like him he was steady but weak, submisswo 
to his wife, and inherited from Monsieur only his hursts of 
passion His understanding was not large , but his coun- 
cillors who were very able wade up for this. One single 
thought seemed to possess him to a nner Geneva to Savoy^ 
It was almost his whole policy B} grasping after Genova 
* Registers of Geneva, 8th and 9lh December 16U 
I Bonivard, Chroniq u. p. 247 
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lie lost Ills principalities, ^sop’s fable of tbe dog and tbe 
shadow has never been better illustrated. 

In 1615 everything seemed favorable to the plans of this 
prince. The marriage of the Princess Philiberta, which had 
not been solemnised in 1513 in consequence of her youth 
was about to take place. The Bishop of Geneva, then at 
Eome for the Lateran Council, backed his cousin’s demand 
touching the temporal sovereignty. The ministers of 
Charles, the court, nobility, and priests, all of them pressed 
the annexation of Geneva. Was not that city the market 
for the provinces neighboring on Savoy ? Was it not neces- 
sary for the strategic defence of the duchy ? Claude de 
Seyssel, a skilful diplomatist, author of the Monarchie de 
France^ ‘ a bitter despiser of every republic, and soon after 
made archbishop of Turin, was continually repeating to the 
duke that if Geneva remained in his territory without being 
of it. Savoy would incur great danger.’ ‘ Truly,’ said Boni- 
vard, when' he heard of Seyssel’s arguments, ‘ there is no 
need to push his Highness to make him run. He has begun 
to beat the tabor, and is now going to open the dance.’* 

■ But would the pope take part in the dance ? would he 
surrender up Geneva to Savoy ? That was the question. 
Leo X. loved wealth, the arts, pleasure, and all the enjoy- 
ments of life ; he was generous, liberal, prodigal even, and 
did not care much for business. He had prepared a mag- 
nificent palace in the city of the popes and of the Caesars, 
for Julian and his young wife. Entertainments of unusual 
splendor celebrated the union of the Medici with the old 
family of Humbert of the white hand. ‘ I will spare no ex- 
pense,’ Leo said, and in fact these rejoicings cost him the 
enormous sum of 15,000 ducats. 

' How could a pontiff always occupied in plundering others 
to enrich and exalt his own kindred, compromise so glorious 
an alliance in order to maintain the independence of an un- 
known city in the wild country of the Alps ? Besides, the 
situation at Geneva was disquieting ; the free institutions 
of the city threatened the temporal power of the bishop. 


* Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. pp. 250-253. 
6 
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and if that were destroyed, what would become of his spir- 
itual powei ? But if the Duke of Savoy should become 
sovereign prince there, he would revoke the insolent liber- 
ties of the citizens, and thus save the episcopal prerogative 
Such had been the history of most citiQS in the middle 
ages was it also to be that of Geneva?* Lorenzo de' 
Medici had been accustomed to say ‘ My son Julian » 
good, my son John (LeoX) m crafty, my son Peter is 
mad ’ Leo thought he was displaying considcrabre tact by 
sacrificing Geneva to the glory of the Medici and the am 
bition of Savoy ‘ The Duke of Savoy,’ says a catholic his 
torian, ' took advantage of this circumstance (the marrnge) 
to procure a bull confirming the transfer of the temporal 
authority 'f Charles Ilf triumphed He had reached the 
end which his predecessors had been aiming at for centuries 
he had done more than Peter, suroamed Cbarleraagne, 
more than Amadeus the Great , be fancied himself the hero 
of his race ‘ I am sovereign lord of Geneva in temporal 
matters,’ he told everybody *I obtained it from our holy 
father the reigning pope’ But what would they say at Ge- 
neva ! Would the ancient republic meekly bow its head be- 
neath the Savoyard yoke 

The whole city was in commotion when this important 
news amred Berthclier, Bonivard, Hugues, VnndeJ, Ber 
Hard, even the most catholic of the citizens, exasperated at 
such a usurpation, hurried to and fro, conversing eagerly 
and especially blaming the pontiff ‘ The power of the 
popes,’ they said, ‘ is not over pnncipalities but over sins— 
it 13 for the purpose of correcting wees, and not to bo mas- 
ters of sovereigns and peoples, that they have received the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven’ There was at Geneva a 
small number of scholars (Bonivard was one) who opened 
the dusty tomes of their libraries in search of arguments 

• Thierry, LeUres tur FZ/Woire de lYawe, pas«fm 

- Jt by if L^vner, iculenant gen- 
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J515. Savyon, Annales p. 41 
JflRuh d'Jlalui, X. p. 110 Bos 
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against tlie papal resolution. Did not St. Bernard say to 
Pope Eugene : ‘ To till the vineyard of the Lord, to root 
out the noxious plants, is your task . . . You need not a 
sceptre but a hoe.’* 

On the 25th of May a deputation from the council waited 
on the bishop. ‘ My lord,’ said the first syndic, ‘ we conjure 
you to leave the community in the same state as your pre- 
decessors transmitted it to you, enjoying its rightful customs 
and ancient franchises.’ The bishop was embarrassed ; on 
the one hand he feared to irritate men whose energy was not 
unknown to him, and on the other to displease his cousin 
whose slave he was ; he contented himself with muttering a 
few words. The syndics waited upon the chapter next : 

‘ Prevent this iniquity,’ they said to the canons, ‘ seeing that 
it touches you as much as the city.’ But the reverend 
fathers, who possessed fat benefices in the duke’s territory, 
and feared to have them confiscated, replied in such com- 
plicated phrases that nobody could understand them. Both 
bishop and canons surrendered Geneva to the man who 
claimed to be its master. 

The report that the city was decidedly given to Savoy 
spread farther and farther every day : people wrote about it 
from every quarter. The syndics, moved by the letters ' 
they received, returned to the bishop. ‘ It is now a general 
rumor,’ said they ; ‘ protest, my lord, against these strange 
reports, so that the usurpation, although begun, may not be 
completed.’ The bishop looked at them, then fixing his 
hollow, sunken eyes upon the ground, preserved an obsti- 
nate silence. The syndics withdrew without obtaining any- 
thing. What was to be done now ? The last hour of lib- 
erty seemed to have struck in the old republic. The citi- 
j^ens met one another without exchanging a word ; their 
pale faces and dejected looks alone expressed their sorrow. 
One cry, however, was heard among them ; ‘ Since justice 
is powerless,’ said the most spirited, ‘ we will have recourse 
to force, and if the duke is resolved to enter Geneva, he 
shall pass over our bodies.’ But the ^jqi-ity were uneasy j 

* ‘ Disce sarculo tibi opus esse, non sceptro. — ^Bernardus, de Consid 
eraiione, ad Eugenium papam, lib. ii. cap. vi. 
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knowing their own weakn^ and the power of Savoy, they 
considered all lesistauee useless Old Rome had destroyed 
the independence of many a people , new Rome desired to 
imitate her The city was lost Sah ation came from a 
quarter whence no one expected it ^ 

The sacred college had assembled, and the princes of the 
Church, robed in purple, bad examined the affair To 
depine a bishop of hia temporal principality what a 
dangerous example for the papacy itself’ "Who knows 
whether princes will not some day desire to do as much by 
his Holiness ? To hear them, you would have fancied, that 
Catholicism would decline and disappear if it did not join 
the sceptre of the CsEsars with the shepherd’s crook The 
cardinals resolved that for it to be lawful for a pnnee of the 
Church to alienate his temporal jurisdiction, it was necessary 
‘ first, that subjects be m rebellion against their prince , 
second, that the prince be not strong enough to reduce 
them, third, that he should have a bettor recompense’ 
Was this Ttcompense to be another Umporality or simply a 
pecumaiy compensation * This the documents do not say 
In any case, the sacred college refused its consent to the 
papal decision, and the bull was recalled f 

The duke was surprised and irritated His connsellors 
reassured him they pointed out to him that, according to 
the decision of the cardinals, it only required a revolt m 
order to withdraw the temporal jurisdiction from the bishop 
‘ The Genevans, who are bot headed and big talkers,’ said 
they, ‘ w’lll commit some iioprudcnco by means of winch " o 
shall prove to the sacred college that it needs a tirongcr 
shepherd than a bishop to bring them back to their duty ’ 
To these repTCseotations they proposed adding certain crafty 
devices The judicial officers of tho ducal parly would 
draw up long obscure, umntclligiblo indictments against tho 
citizens , my lords the cardinals at Rome, who aro indolence 
itself, would waive the rending of theso tiresome documents, 

• MS. Registers of Geneva, 22d and 25lh May 19th Jane 1615 
Roset MS bk l ch. 12 Savyon, Arauxies, p 49 4& 

f Roset MSSbk.Lch,12 Savyoa, p 60 Spon,Li>.26L 

Bonivard, Chronxq lu p. 268 Wvricr Chnniq U. jv IKX 
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tlie matter would be explained to them viva vocc ; they 
would be told that the only means of saving the bishop was 
to give the duke the sovereignty over the city. Charles 
felt comforted and sent his cousin fresh instructions. ‘ Since 
I cannot have the tree,’ he said, * I wish at least to taste the 
fruit. Set about plundering right and left {nb hoc c( ah har) 
to fill my treasury.’ By means of this plundering, the 
Genevans would be irritated ; they would be driven to take 
up arms, and thus the duke would succeed in confiscating 
their independence with the consent not only of the pope 
but of the cardinals also.* 


CHAPTER y. 

BERTHELIER AND THE YOUTH OP GENEVA AROUSED RY THE 
BISHOP’S VIOLENCE. 

(1515—1517.) 

The bishop, the humble servant of the duke, prepared to 
act according to his instructions. Charles had set a trustee 
over him, who allowed him only what was absolutely neces- 
sary for his bare maintenance.' One day, when an eminent 
citizen asked him a favor, John of Savoy exclaimed : ‘ I 
have only ray crozier and my mitre, the property belongs to 
the duke. He is bishop and abbot.’ . . . ‘For,’ adds the 
chronicler, ‘the duke being very rapacious, John was forced 
to give the reign to his Highness’s extortioners.’ They 
imposed excessive fines ; where in the inferior courts the 
penalty should not exceed sixty sols, they exacted fifty 
livres. No prince ever made such efforts to suppress revolt 
as the bastard to foment it. He was almost brave in his 
devices for losing his principality, but it was the result of 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. iL p. 263. Eoset and Savyon MSS. GalilTo 
fils, B, Hugues, p. 226. 
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servility He deprived the qrndics of their judicial func 
tion^ , he thitw men mto pn«on to a\eiige pnvate or ima 
gimry offences Iho people began to muiuiur ‘Asino-ii 
lar shepherd tlisl’ they snid ‘He is not satisfied with 
shearing his floch, but tears and worries them with hia dogs.' 
The partisans of Savoy were delighted By one of the«e 
exploits the bastard very nearly revolutionized Geneva-* 
Claude Vandel was one of the most respected citizens of 
Geneva A distinguished lawyer, a man of noble character 
and spotless mtegntj, of retiring and respectful manners, 
but also of great courage, he protected at his own expense 
the weaL and poor against the violence of the great A 
citizen having betn nnjustl} prosecuted by a bishops officer, 
Vandel undertook his defence and so enraged the prelate 
that he swore to be revenged on him But how was he to 
begin! The people respected Vandel, his ancestors had 
filled the highest offices in the State , Ins wife, Mie du Fre3> 
noip, belonged to a good family allied to the Cbatillons and 
other Savoy ard houses of the best blood Moreover Van 
del possessed four sons united by the closest afiection, full 
of Veneration for their father, and all destined one day to bo 
called to important duties Robert, the eldest, was a syn 
die , Thomas, a canon procurator fiscal, and one of the first 
pnests that embraced the Reformation , of the two youngest, 
who were still youtlis, Hugo was afterwards the representa 
tive of the republic in Switzerland, and Peter captoin gene- 
ra! It was known at the bishop's palace that Vandel 8 sons 
would not permit a hand to be laid upon thtir father , and 
that even the people would take up Ins defence Neverthe- 
less it was decided to make the Genevans bend under the 
yoke of absolute authority Thomas, who was then incom 
bent of Morges hurried to Geneva on hearing of the design 
that threatened his fatlier He was a man of most decided 
cliaracter, and ‘ handled the sword better than his hrev lary ' 
When they learned what were the bishop’s intentions Ins 
brothers and he had felt m their hearts one of those sudden 
and unlocked for impulses that proceed from the noblest of 
* L<?vner Chron da Gmla de Sdtoye, il p. 112 Galfll i/o-/ 
I'lattzj'our rmsto re de Getat!,it.pp 20 110 Baryon Aniak* r-Sd 
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affections, and they swore to inahe their bodies a rampart 
for their father. The bishop and his courtiers had recourse 
to str.atagcm. Yandcl was in the country, Kobert and 
Thomas keeping guard beside liim. A rumor was set afloat 
that the bishop’s bailiffs would come at nightfall and seize 
the lawyer. Consequently, ‘ before night came on,’ Robert 
and Thomas went out to watch for the men wlio were to 
carry off their father. But these, instead of leaving at the 
appointed hour, had started earlier and hidden themselves 
near the house. As soon ns it was dark they left their 
hiding-place, and while Vandel’s sons and friends were look- 
ing for them in another direction, they seized the republican 
Claude, bound him, took him into the city by a secret pos- 
tern, and conducted him along a subterranean passage to 
the bishop’s prison.^’ 

The next morning, Yandel’s sons ran in great distress to 
their friends and appealed to the people whom they met. 
They represented that the syndics alone had the right of 
trial in criminal matters, and that by arresting their father 
the bishop had trampled the franchises of the city under 
foot. The people were excited, the council assembled ; the 
syndics went to the bishop and called upon him to let Yan- 
del go, or else hand over to them, his lawful judges, the 
papers in his case. 

‘ My council,’ the bishop answered, ‘ will examine whether 
this arrest is contrary to your liberties, in which case I will 
amend what is to be amended.’ Even the episcopal council 
decided for Yandel’s discharge ; but the bastard obstinately 
refused. 

The anger of the people now grew fiercer against the 
citizens who had accepted the bishop’s pensions. 

‘ The bishop knows very w’ell,’ they said, ‘ that some of 
them prefer his money to the liberties of the city. Why 
should he fear to infringe our rights, when traitors have 
sold them to him ?’ Thomas Yandel, the priest, the most 
ardent of the family, hastened to Berthelier. ‘ The irrita- 
tion is general,’ he said, ‘ and yet they hesitate. Nobody 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 251. Registers of Geneva, 29th June, 
1515. Savyon, Annaks, p. 51. Eoset and Gautier MSS. 
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dares bell tbo cat’ Bertbelier joined Yandel’s sons, and 
their bold representations, -well as the murmurs of the 
people, aroused the syndics The day (Juno 20) was already 
far advanced , but that mattered not, and at tbo unusual 
hour of eigbt in the evening the conncil met, and ‘ all tbe 
most eminent in the city to the number of about three hun* 
dred,’ joined tho assembly Tbe people gathered m crowds 
and filled the hall 

Bertheher ivas present He was still governor of Penny, 
the bishop s gift , and the latter made merry with his cour- 
tiers at having put ‘ a bone in Lis month to prevent his 
barbing’ There were some Genevans who loobed frown 
ingly upon him, as if that great citizen had betrayed bis 
country But Bertheher was calm, his countenance deter 
wined he was prepared to strike the fiist blow. Tbo syn- 
dics described the illegal act of the bishop , the sons of the 
prisoner called upon them to avenge their father, and Ber 
tholicr exclaimed * To inaintam the liberties of the city, 
we must act without fear , let us rescue tbo citizen whom 
traitors have seized.’ John Taccon, captain general, and at 
the same time a pensioner of the bishop’s, stopped him • 
‘Gently,’ said he, ‘if wo do as you advise, certain mconve- 
Diences may follow ' Bertheher m great excitement ci 
claimed ‘Now the pensioners are showing themselves!’ 
At these words Taccon could not contain hirn^elf ‘It was 
you,’ he said, ‘ yes, you, who showed luc tbe way to take a 
pension’ On hearing this reproach Bertheher pulled out 
the bishop’s letters appointing liim governor of Pency, and 
which he bad brought with him to the council, and tore 
them in pieces before tbo meeting, saying ‘ Since I showed 
you the way to tal e them, look, I now show yon the way 
to resign them ’ These words acted like an clectnc shouk 
A cry of ‘ No more pensions t’ was raised on all sides. All 
the pensioners declared themselves ready to tear up their 
letters patent like Bcrthcliei The commotion was very 
great. ‘Toll the bell for the general council,’ cned some 
‘ No, no,* said the more pradent, ‘ it would bo the signs! 
for a general outbreak, and the people would right them- 
selves’* 


Bonivard, CAnni^ it. p. 259 
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Something however must be done. A portion of the as' 
Bcmbl)' ^Yent off to the bishop’s palace, and began to shout 
for the prelate ; ‘ Release the prisoner !’ But the bishop 
did not appear ; the doors and windows of the palace re- 
mained closely barred. The irritation grew general. ‘As 
the bishop will not show himself,’ they said, ‘ we must as- 
semble the people.’ Upon this John Bernard, whoso three 
sons played an important part in the Reformation, ran off 
to the tower of St Pierre to ring the boll for the general 
council. But the priests, anticipating what would happen, 
had fastened the belfry door. Bernard did not renounce his 
purpose : he caught up a huge hammer and was beginning 
to batter the door, when some citizens came up and stopped 
him. They had just learned that the bastard did not ap- 
pear because, dreading the fury of the people, ho had left 
Geneva in great haste. One thought consoled the bishop in 
all his terror : ‘ Surely here is an argument that will con- 
vince the sacred college : my people are in revolt !’ But 
the episcopal council thought differently : Vandcl’s arrest 
was illegal, and they restored him to liberty. From that 
hour the bishop’s hatred grew more deadly against those 
who would not bend to his tyranny.'^ 

The energy displayed by the citizens showed the bastard 
what he would have to expect if he laid hands on their in- 
dependence. His creatures resolved therefore to set to work 
in another way : to enervate this proud and resolute people, 
and with that view to encourage superstition and profligacy 
in Geneva. Superstition would prevent the citizens from 
thinking about truth and reform, while profligacy would 
make them forget their dignity, their rights, and their dear- 
est liberties. 

At the commencement of 151'r — the year when the Re- 
formation began in Germany — a liare-footed friar, named 
Thomas, came and preached at Geneva in Italian, and the 
people who did not understand a word listened to him with 
admiration. The Virgin Mary, the saints, and the departed 
were his ordinary theme. Bonivard shrugged his shoulders, 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 2Y1. Galiffe, Ifat^iaux pour VHisioire 
di Genho, ii. p. 122. Savyon, Annales, p. 62. 
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siying ‘ He IS a mere idiot with his cock and hull stones T 
T.he friar proceeded next to work miracles, sick persons 
•Were brought lo him after service , he blessed them right 
and left, and many returned home cured ‘What do you 
say to that triumphantly asked some bigots of tlie sceptical 
pnor ‘Why, imaginaho faetl casum, it is the effect of 
imagination,’ he lepUed ‘Tlie fools believe so firml} that 
he will heal them that the cure follows , but it does not last 
long, and many leturn worse than they came’ The honor 
able councillors, befooled like the rest, sent the friar ‘ princely 
presents ’ 

As superstition did not suflBce, entertainments and de- 
bauchery were added Duka Phihbert the Fair, who iisited 
Geneva in 1498 With his bastard brother Rend, had already 
employed this means of subduing the Genei ans ‘ Go,* said 
he to his noblest lords, ‘and win over all these sboplcepers 
and mechanics by being on the most familiar footing with 
them* The Sa\oyaid nobles, affably accosting the Gene- 
vans, used to sit down with them in the taverns, dnoh, laugh, 
and sing with them, bewildering the simple b} their high 
flown language and ‘grand airs’ They concealed their 
subtle treachery under fine phrases , and throwing off all 
shame, they even permitted looks and gestures of abominable 
Jewdness, infecting the hearts with impurity, and corrupting 
the young The priests, far from opposing this depravitj, 
were the first to give way to it A shameful wantonne^ 
engendered criminal excesses which would haie brought 
ruin on those who indulged in them and on the city itself 
Effrontery stalked m thestreets The strangers who stopped 
in GeneNa exclaimed * — * It is indeed a city sunk to the cjm 
in pleasure Church, nobles, and people arc devoted to 
every kind of excess k ou see nothing hut sports, dances, 
masguerades, feasts, lewdness, and conseguently, strife and 
contention Abundance has generated insolence, and assur 
edly Geneva deserves to bo visited with the scourge of 
God’* 

Philip Berthehcr, a man of indomitable courage, untiring 

• BoDJvard, Cfirmng b-pk 318 oadjxunm. 
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activity, entliusiastic for independence and tlie ancient rights 
of liberty, hut infected with the general disease, now put the 
plan he had conceived into execution, and resolved to turn 
against Savoy the dissolute habits with which she had en- 
dowed his country. lie took part in all their feasts, ban- 
quets, and debaucheries ; drank, laughed, and sang with the 
youth of Genova. There was not an entertainment at which 
he was not present : ‘ Banns civis, mahis homo, a good citi- 
zen, but a bad man,’ they said of him. ‘ Yes, malus homo' 
he replied ; ‘ but since good citizens will not risk their com- 
forts in an enterprise of which they despair, I must save 
liberty by meaus of madmen.’ lie employed his practical 
undei-standing and profound sag.acit3' in winning men over,* 
and he attained the end he had set before him. The assem- 
blies of the Genevan youth immediately changed in char- 
acter. Philibert the Fair had made them a school of 
slavery ; Philip Bcrthelior made then) a school of Jibert}’’. 
Those who opposed the usurpations of the Savoyard princes, 
boldly held their meetings at these joyous and noisy feasts. 
The great citizen, as if he had been invested with some magic 
charm, had entirely changed the Genevan mind, and, hold- 
ing it in his hand, made it do whatever he pleased. Sar- 
casms were heaped upon the bishop and the duke’s partisans, 
and every jest was greeted with loud bursts of laughter and 
applause. If any episcopal officer committed an illegality, 
information was given to these strange parliaments, and 
these redressors of wrong undertook to see the victim righted. 
When the Savoyard party put themselves without the law, 
the Genevan party did the same, and the war began. 

Had Berthelier taken the right course ? Could the inde- 
pendence of Geneva be established on such a foundation ? 
Certainly not ; true liberty cannot ex'ist without justice, and 
consequently ■without a moral change that comes from God. 
So long as ‘young Geneva’ loved diversion above every- 
thing, the bishop and the duke might yet lay hands upon 
her. Such was the love of pleasure in the majority of these 
youths, that they would seize the bait with eager impetu- 

* ‘Ad alliciendnin homines ad se.’ — Galifie, MaUriaux pour V His- 
toire de Geneve. Interrogations de Pecolat, iL p. 42. 
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osity if It were only dropped witH sufficient still ‘They 
felt that the hook was killing them,’ said a wnter of the 
sixteenth century , hut they had not strength to pull jt oat. 
This strength >\a9 to come from on high The human 
mind so inconstant and so weak, found in Gods Words the 
power It needed and which the light of ibe fifteenth cen 
tury could neier have given them The Reformation was 
necessary to liberty because it was necessary to morality 
When the protestant idea declined in eome couDtne<s, as in 
France for instance, the human mind lost its energy also, 
profligacy once more overran society nnd that highly 
endowed nation after having caught a glimpse of a ini<»nifi 
cent dawn fell back into the thick night of the traditional 
power of Roma and the despotism of the Valois and Bonr 
bons Jjiberty has never been Jirmfy estahhshed except 
among the people where the Word of God reigns * 


CHAPTER YI 

THE OPPOBINO PARTIES PREPARE FOli RATTLE 
(1516— 1517) 

As a new and powerful opposition was forming in Geneva, 
It became necessary for the duke and the bishop to unite 
more closely About this time on incident of little import- 
ance was nearly setting them at variance, and thus accclc 
rating tlic emancipation of the city 

One day as the gouty bastard stretched un a couch was 
suffering cruelly from his disease ho heard a noise in the 
street. ‘What 33 the matter!’ lieasked — ‘Tlicy are taking 
a thief to be hanged,’ replied the old woman that tended 

* Bomvard, Chnmui iu pp. 2C5 271 Fol ee d4 Gmn< Mfm. 
d Arcb&>l V p. 381 Ool ITo, ifoterwu* pour Vllistaire d« Oennt, pp 
201 207 216 Calvin yajiim 
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him, who added : ‘ If )'oiir Lordship would but pardon him, 
he would pra}' for your licalth all the day.s of his life.’ 'J'hc 
bishop, carried away by that fancy of sick pcojde which 
m.alccs them try everything in the liopc that it will euro 
them, said : ‘ Be it so, let them set him at liberty.’ It was 
the custom — -a strange custom — in Geneva for the syndics 
to hand over to the vidamc the men they liad condemned ; 
the vidamc transferred them to the governor of Gaillard in 
Savoy, and the governor to the c.vecutioner. The execu- 
tioner, attended by the governor, was about to hang the 
man when the bishop’s ofiicers brought an order to release 
him. ‘ I am the servant of my most dread lord the Duke 
of Savoy,’ said the governor, * and 1 shall discharge the duty 
intrusted to me.’ It was agreed, however, that the execu- 
tion should be put off, and the bishop c.allcd his council 
together to examine whether he had not the right to pardon 
a malefactor even when he was already in the hands of the 
officer empowered to execute him. 'I'Jicrc was among the 
mcmbci's of the episcopal council a man of noble character 
destined to take a place in the history of Geneva by the 
side of Berthclicr and even above him. Aime Levrier, 
judge in the criminal court, son of a former syndic, knew no 
rule but the law, and had no motive but duty. Serious, 
calm, full of dignity, endowed with the wisdom of a Nestor, 
he was decided and cucigctic in carrying the laws into exe- 
cution, and as soon as his conscience spoke, he obeyed it in 
his humble sphere with the impetuosity of an Achilles, if 
one may compare small things with great. The turbulence 
of the people and the self-will of princes found him equally 
unbending. He saw in this little incident the great ques- 
tion between the legitimate authority of the bishop and the 
usurpations of the duke. ‘The prince of Geneva,’ he said, 
‘ has the right to pardon a criminal, even if he is on the ter- 
ritory of Savoy and at the foot of the scaffold.’ And then, 
Avishing to seize the opportunity of showing that the duke 
Avas servant in Geneva and not master, he left the hall, Avent 
up to the culprit, cut his bonds, took him by the hand, and, 
leading him to the bishop, said to the poor Avretch : ‘ Give 
thanks to God and my lord ; ’ and after that, boldly set him 
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at liberty. But the bishop, who had never imagined the 
existence of such power, began to tremble already. 

They had not indeed long to wait for the duhe’s an^er 
If he had given his consin the diocese of Geneia, it was that 
he might himself acquire the supreme pow er ; aed here w as 
the bishop seized with a fit of independence and going so 
far as to contest his rights as vidame, his functions as execu- 
tioner* . . . He would tahe adiantagc of this strange bold- 
ness to put the bastard m his nght place, get nd ofLciTicr, 
destroy the remnant of liberty still to be found in the city, 
and establish the ducal authority therein. The seignior of 
La Yal d’Iserc, attended by two other commissionci-^ 
arrived at Geneva in order to execute his Highness’s pleas- 
ure Striding haughtily into the bishop’s pahcc, he ad- 
dressed the bastard rudely on the part of the angry dnkc. 
Tho bishop was lavish of salutations, attentions, and respect, 
but all to no purpose. La Val d’Isore, who had learnt Ins 
lesson well, raised his loice still higher. Wretched bastard* 
(he said) what did he want with pardoning a man they n ere 
going to bangi The poor prelate was on tho rack and 
mole dead than alive , at last the ducal envoy ha\ing fin 
ished Ins severe reprimand, the bishop tremblingly excused 
himself, ‘ like our father Adam when he threw the hlamo on 
Ei e,’ sa) 8 Bonn ard ‘ It was ono Lcvricr, n judge and doc- 
tor of laws, who did it,’ said he Tho seignior of La Val 
d’laero gave the bishop to understand that instead of indulg- 
ing any longings for independence, he ought to unite with 
the duke in combating the spirit of liberty in Geneva, 

To a certain extent, however, the ducal envoy admitted 
tho prelate’s excuse ; he knew bis wcakncs% and saw that 
another will than Ins own had acted m this business Ho 
informed tho duke of I/vner’s misdeed, nnd from that Ifowr 
this intrepid judge became odious to tho court of Turin, and 
was doomed to destruction Tlio Savoj ards said that as ho 
had rescued tho thief from tho gallows, he ought to h® 
hanged in his place. The duko and his ministers were con 
vanced that every attempt to enslave Geneva wonld fiif, 
long as it contained such on energetic defender of the Ia« 
Tho evening of tho day when La Val d’Isoro had reprr 
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iiiandcd tlie bislaop, tlio ducal envoy, M’ith one of liis col- 
leagues and the vidauie, supped at the i)riory of St. Victor : 
the ainb.assador Avas Bonivard’s cousin, and had purposely 
gone to visit him. lie desired to nialcc his cousin a devoted 
.agent of Savoy in Geneva, and to employ him, hy w.ay of 
prelude, in the arrest of the recalcitrant judge. After su])- 
per. La Yal d’Iserc took the prior aside, and began to com- 
pliment him highly. ‘ INIy dear cousin,’ said he, ‘ the duke 
h.as not iu all his states a man better fitted th.au you to do 
him a service. I know you ; I observed you when you Averc 
studying beyond the mountains, an intelligent fellow, a skil- 
ful swordsman, abv.ays ready to execute any deed of daring 
]f it Avould render your friends a service. Your ancestors 
Avcrc loyal serv.ants of the house of S.avoy, and my lord 
expects you Avill show yourself AAaarthy of tlicm.’ The aston- 
ished BoniA'.ard made no reply. Then La Yal d’Iserc c.x- 
pl.ained to him how he could aid the duke in his schemes 
against Geneva, adding that at this very moment he might 
do him an important service. There Avas Aimo Levricr, a 
determined malcontent, a rebel like Ids father, Avhom it Avas 
necessary to arrest. , . La Yal d’Iserc communic.ated his 
plot to Bonivard. Aime LeA’rier Avent ordinarily to p.ay his 
devotions at the church of Our Lady of Grace, near the 
bridge of Aiwe. Bonivard Avould folloAV him, seize him the 
moment he c.amc ne.ar the church, .and, holding him by the 
throat, cross the bridge with him, and deliver him up to the 
ducal soldiers, who Avonld be on the other side ready to 
receive him. ‘ This Avill be an easy task for you, dear 
cousin,’ added the ambassador ; ‘ everybody knows your 
readiness and your prowess.’ ... La Yal d’Iserc added 
that Bonivard Avould thus gain two advantages : first, he 
Avould be rcA'cngcd on the bishop Avhom he loved but little ; 
and second, he would rcceiA'c a handsome rcAvard from my 
lord of Savoy. It Avas a singular idea to intrust this outrage 
to the prior of a monastery ; yet it Avas in accordance Avith 
the manners of the day. Bonivard’s interests and family 
traditions Avould have induced him to serve Savoy ; but he 
had an enlightened understanding and an independent spirit. 
He belonged to the ncAV times. ‘ Ever since I began to 
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read history,’ he said, * I have always preferred a republican 
to a monarchical state, and especially to those where tho 
throne is hereditary* The duke would have giien him 
honors and riches m abundance, whilst he received from tho 
cause winch he embraced only poverty and a dungeon 
still he never hesitated The loic of liberty had taken 
possession of that distinguidicd man, and he was always 
faithful to it whatever may have been his wealcnesse«, this 
IS a glory which cannot be taken from him Bonnard 
wished to decline the proposal without however jmtating 
the ambassador too much Uc pointed to his robes, his 
prayer book, his monks, his pnory, and assigning these as a 
reason, he said ‘ Handling the sword is no longer my busi 
ness, I have changed it for the bremry’ Upon this La 
Val d Isbre in great disappointment became angry and said 
‘Well, then, I swear J will go myself to-niglit and take 
Levricr in his bed, and carry him tied hand and foot into 
Savoy’ Bonnard looked at him with a smile ‘'Will you 
really make the attempt*’ he asked, ‘ shake hands then ’ 
Tho ambassador thinking be was won over gave him his 
hand ‘ Arc j ou going to make preparations for tho affair I’ 
‘No, cousin,’ replied Bomvard with a bow, ‘I know the 
people of Geneva , they arc not indulgent, I warn jou, and 
I shall go and set aside thirty flonns to have a mass saij 
for your soul to morrow * The ambassador left him in great 
anger * 

Bomvard perceived that lAvncr’s life was in dmger 
At that time people supped tarly , the prior waited until 
nightfill, and then leaving his monastery in disguise, ho 
passed stealthily through the streets, and entenng the liou-*c 
of Ins friend the judge, told him even thing Lhvricr in his 
turn ran to Bcrtlicher ‘Oh, oh 1’ said the latter, who was 
captain of the citv, ‘ my lords of Savoy want to bo inastera 
hero I wc will teach them it is not so easy ' 

At this moment news was brought tho syndics that some 
lansquenets were at the "Vcngcron fhalf a league from tho 
city on tho right shore of tho lake) and preparing to enter 


* BonWftrd, Chnwi h.pp lit, 
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the fmibourg of St. Gcrv.nis : it- ■\vjis clc.nr th.-it Savo}* (Icsirccl 
to carry off the judge. The .<=yudics ordered Bertliclier to 
keep w.ntch all iiiglit under anus. lie .nssoiublod tlie com- 
panies, and the men marched through llie .•streets in clo.so 
order ■with drums beating, passing and ropassing the liouse 
of the vidamc, Aymou Conseil, where the ambassadors were 
staving. j 

The .seignior of La Val dTserc, with liis two collc.ngucs 
the Sicur J. do Grans and Peter Lambert, expected every 
moment to be attached by these armed men. Tlicy called 
to mind the mass for the dc.ad of which Bonivard h.ad 
spoken, and altogether passed a horrible night. Towards 
the morning the cit}* grew calm, and it was scarcely light 
when the envoys of Savoy, ordering their liorscs to be sad- 
dled, rode out b}* a secret door of which the bishop h.ad the 
key, and hastened to report to their master. 

Notwithstanding their preeipit.ato retreat one of the ob- 
jects of their mission was attained. TIic deputies from S.a- 
voy did not quit Geneva alone ; the b.astard w.as slill more 
frightened than they ; fear drove aw.ay the gout, lie left his 
bed, and taking with him the Count of Gcnevoi.s, the duke’s 
brother, ho hurried over the mountains to Turin, in order to 
pacify his terrible cousin. The latter was extremely irri- 
tated. It Avas not enough to encroach on his rights, they 
also forced his envoys to flee from Geneva. The b.astard 
spared no means to justify himself ; he crouched .at Charles’s 
feet. He w.as the most to be pitied, he said ; these Genevans 
frightened him day and night. ‘ I will forget everything,’ 
said the prince to him at last, ‘ provided you assist me in 
bringing these republicans to reason.’ It Avas wh.at the prior 
of St. Victor had foreseen. ‘Just as Herod and Pilate 
agreed in their daik designs,’ he said, ‘ so do the duke and 
the bishop agree for the ruin of Geneva.’ — ‘ Cousin,’ con- 
tinued the duke, ‘ let us understand one another : in your 
fold there are certain dogs that bark very loudly and defend 
your sheep very stoutly ; you must get rid of them ... I 
don’t mean only Levrier the son — there is Levrier the father 

* Ohronique du Pays de Vaud, Bibl. Imp. No. 16Y20. Bonivard, 
Chroniq. ii..pp. 276-2T9. 
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and Bcrtliclier 'ilso, against whom you roust ebirpcn your 
teeth’ — ‘ The elder Lcvncr/ anssvered the b-istard, ‘ is a sly 
and cunning fo:^ who i.nows how to heep himself out of the 
trip , ns for Bertbeher, he is hot, choleric and says outrif'ht 
■what he thinks we shall have a far better chance of catch 
mg him , and when he is done for, it will bo an eas} matter 
with the others ’ In this ■way the princes of Savoy, meeting 
in the dvikc’s cabinet in the palace of Tunn, conspired the 
nun of Geneva, and plotted the death of ita best citizens. 
Chirles the Good was the cruellest and most obstinate of 
the three ‘ Let ns play the game seriously,’ he repeated, 

‘ we must ha\ e them dead or ahve ’ The duke, the count, 
and the bishop arranged their part®, md then the wolies (it 
W 1 S the name Bomvard gave them) waited a good opportu 
nity for falling on the dog» * 

While they were making these preparations at Tunn to 
crush lihert), others were preparing at Gcneia to fight and 
die for her Both parties took up irms the contest coold 
not fail to ho severe, and the issue important to Goneia fttid 
to society Two friends especially did not lose sight of the 
approaching struggle Bcrthclier inclined to the rcviiat of 
Geneva from democratic motnea, Bonnard, from n loie of 
learning, philosophy, and light Seated opposite each other 
in the pnory of St Victor, with the mild sparkling wine of 
the country on the tabic, they discoursed about the new 
times Bonivard possessed an indcscnbihlc attraction for 
Bertbeher Tlie young prior whose mind was full of grace, 
simplicity, poetry, longmation, and also of humor, was wak 
mg up with the sixteenth century, and casting an animated 
glance upon nature and the world IIis stylo indicates his 
cliarictcr he always found the strongest, the most biting 
expression'*, without cither the shades of delicacy or the 
circuitousncss of subtlety There were however delated 
parts in him he could bo enthusiastic for an idea. A 
thought passing through his mind would cab up high a«pira 
tions m his soul and bring ncccnts of eloquence to his hps. 
But, generally, men displeased him A well I red gentle 
• Bonivorf, Chnmq iu pp 2:9 383 Boset USS- hr I ch. xxri 
yfoierwux jxTur TUttiOire de Gtnett u. pp. Ill, 119 135. ^ ^ 
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man, a keen and graceful 'wit, a man of the -world, he found 
the townspeople about him vulgar, and did not spare them 
the sting of his satire. When Berthelior, in the midst of 
the uproar of a tavern, shook the youths of Geneva Avarmly 
by the hand, and enlisted them for the great campaign of 
independence, Bonivard would draw back with embarrass- 
ment and put on his gloves. ‘ These petty folks,’ he said 
with some contempt, ‘ only like justice in others ; and as for 
the rich tradesmen, they prefer the feasts and the money of 
the Savoyard nobles to the charms of independence.’ He 
was inclined to suspect evil : this was one of the disagree- 
able features in his character. Even Besangon Hugues was, 
in his eyes, nothing but pride, hidden under the mask of a 
citizen. Bonivard, like Erasmus, laughed at everybody and 
everything, except two: like him he was fond of letters, 
and still more fond of liberty. At Geneva he was the man 
of the Renaissance, as Calvin was the man of the Reforma- 
tion. He overcame his antipathies, sat down at table with 
the young Genevans, scattered brilliant thoughts in their 
conversations, and kindled in their understanding a light 
that was never to be extinguished. Frivolous and grave, 
amiable and affectionate, studious and trifling, Bonivard at- 
tacked the old society, but he did not love the new. He 
scourged the enormities of the monks, but he Avas alarmed 
at the severe doctrines of the Reformation. He desired to 
bury the past joyously, but he did not know Avhat future to 
set up in its place. 

Berthelier, Avho fancied he knew, explained his plans to 
his friends in their familiar colloquies. The liberty of the 
Italian republics — a selfish liberty, full of discord and faction — 
had come to an end ; a more noble, more vital, more durable 
liberty was destined to appear. But neither the politic Ber- 
thelier nor the aesthetic Bonivard thought of the new element 
which in new times was to give life to modern liberties : this 
element was a strong faith, it was the authority of God, held 
Up on high, that Avas destined to consolidate society after the 
great earthquake it Avould have to go through. After Ber- 
thelier the republican, after Bonivard the classic, another 
man was to appear, tertium genus, a third kind, as they said 
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at the time when paganism and Judaism disappeared before 
the Gospel A Christian hero, boldly standing erect aho\e 
the volcano of popular pnssiona, was called in the midst of 
the convulsions of popery to la) in Geneva the foundations 
of enlightened society, mficxiblo morality, un) lelding faith, 
and thus to save the cause of liberty The work of CaU m 
thus coming after that ofBertbclicr and Bonlvar^, no donbt 
presents a very strange juxtaposition , but three centuries 
have shown its necessity The Reformation is indispensable 
to the emancipation of nations. 

Bertbelicr, Bonnard and their fnends turned tbeircycs 
in another direction ‘ Have done with banquets and dances,’ 
said Berthelier to hia fnend , ‘ we must organise young Ge- 
neva into a defensive league * ‘ Yes, let us march onwardV 
replied Bomvard, ‘and God will gne a good issue to oar 
bold entorpTiso ’’ Berthelier stretched out his hand. 

‘ Comrade,’ he said, ‘ ) our hand ** Then as he held Bom 
vards band in his, ho was touched with deep emotion a 
cloud passed 01 er liis face and he added ‘But know that 
for the liberty of Geneva you will lose your benefice, and I 
I shall lose my head ’ ‘ He told me that a hundred 
times,’ added the prior of St Victor, who has handed down 
this conversation to us Tho gloomy foreboding was but 
too amply fulfilled 


CHAPTER YII 

ABSEMBET, AQITATlOX, AND COMEDY OF THE PATBIOTS 
(161G— 1617) 

WiTnouT delay Beitlicher entered upon the work to which 
he had sworn to devote liis life 'W isliing to prepare it 
catefuU), he muted the most ardent of the joung Gcncians 
to confer with him on the salvation of the country He did 
• Bonivari, CXronif Lpp.28 29 and 228. 
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not select for this meeting some lonely field, above the shores 
of the lake, as the Grutli ; he had to deal with the inhabi- 
tants of a city and not with the children of the mountains. 
He ther efore took a hallj n_the.-principal-square of the city, 
la Place du Molard, then almost washed by the waters of 
the river, and appointed a time for the meeting when the 
streets were most thronged. About twilight one afternoon, 
probably in 15ji6 (it is difiicult,. to., fix, precisely the date 
of~thls~im^rtant meeting*), Berthelier, and then a few 
other patriots, set out for the Molard : they came from the 
Eue du Rhone, la Rive, and from the Cite ; those who 
came from the upper part of the town passed down the 
Rue du Perron. As they walked, they conversed of 
the tyranny of the bishop and the plots of the princes of 
Savoy. One of those who appeared to have' the most influ- 
ence was Amadeus de Joye, the son of distinguished, upright, 
and honorable parents, who had brought him up virtuously. 
The public voice, while proclaiming him a ‘ merry fellow,’ 
added that he was honest and straightforward, and con- 
nected with all the good men of the city : he exercised the 
honorable vocation of druggist and apothecary, and had 
always enjoyed a good reputation in his business. Not far 
from him was Andrew Navis : a change had taken place in 
the eon of the procurator-fiscal. The cause of liberty had 
dawned upon his ardent soul in all its beauty : in it he fan- 
cied he had found the unknown good he had sought so 
eagerly ; his imagination had been inflamed, his heart 
moved, ^nd leaving the Savoyard party, of which his father 
was one of the chiefs, he rushed with all his natural impe- 
tuosity to the side of independence. One of his friends, 
John Biderman, surnamed Blanchet, had accompanied him, 
a young man about twenty-four years old. Full of natural 
wit, disliking work, very fond of fun, Blanchet ‘ trotted up 
and down,’ picked up all the news, repeated it at random, 
and meddled in everybody’s business. He had, however, at 

* Pecolat, in his examination of 5 th August, 151'?, says : ‘ About a 
year ago.' — Galiffe, ii. p. 41. Elanchet, in his examination of 5th of 
May, 1518, at Turin, says: ‘About two years ago.’ — Ibid. p. 99. Then 
on 21st of May, he says : ‘About a year ago.’ — ^Ibid. p. 205. 
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bottom a sensitive hcat^ and the tyranny of the hi«hop pro* 
vohed biro Bertbeher, who was among the earliest arnial«, 
scanned attentively the young people, and the earnest men 
who bad joined them, and experienced a feeling of liappi 
ness at the sight There was in him a being superior to 
the follies of banquets The daily routine, the small pas- 
sions, the vulgarity of mind, life such as be bad hitherto 
known it, wearied him At last he bad before him an 
assembly brought together for the noble cause of inde- 
pendence , and for that reason be affectionately pressed the 
band of all comers At Ibis moment the bell rang for ves- 
pers at Magdalen old church, and was distinctly heard at 
the Mbhrd There were present with Bcrlhehcr about fifty 
citizens — a small meeting and yet more numerous than that 
of Walter Fttrst and bis fnends Besides, did not all noble 
hearts in Geneva beat m harmony with those of the fifty 
patriots 1 * 

They gathered in a circle round Bertbclicr, and stood 
silent , the beroio citizen reminded them that from the most 
remote times Geneva had been free , hot that for one or two 
centuries the princes of Savoy had been trying to enslave it, 
and that the duko only wait^ for tbo favorable opportunity 
to impose bis usurped sovereignty upon tbeir conntr} 
Then fixing his noblo look upon his audience, bo asked 
them if they wished to transmit to their children not liberty 
but slavery! The citizens answered I^o, and de- 

inanded anxiously how the liberties of the citj could effect 
Dally be ^aved? ‘IJowl’ said Bertbclicr ‘Bj being 
united by forgetting our prvate quarrels, by opposing with 
one mind every violation of our rights liavo all the 

Same franchises, let us all have tbo same heart. If fl® 
bishop’s officers hy bands on one of us, let all the others 
defend him with thtir swords tbcir nails their teeth ’ f 
Then ho exclaimed ‘TT/to <o«cA« one, touches all* 
these words tbej all raised their 1 atuls and said ‘Yes 

* Galifle MatMata pour TJJtsiofrt de Centve, Ij. pp. JO? 210 
pojjjjn. 

t Anaia, unswibus et rostni — GaUITo J/utenauz, ic. Jojti 
Kzaeo. ii p 2lS 
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one heart, one common cause ! Who touches one, touches 
all ! ’ — ‘ Good,’ resumed Berthelier, ‘ let this motto he the 
name of our alliance, hut let us he faithful to the noble de- 
vice. If the bishop’s constables take one of us to prison, 
let us rescue him from their hands. If they indulge in crimi- 
nal extortions, let us seek out the abominable plunder even in 
their houses.’ And then he repeated in a loud voice : ‘ Who 
touches one, touches all ! ’ And. yet in the midst of this 
enthusiasm, the marks of fear could be seen on some faces. 
”t)ne citizen asljed with considerable uneasiness what they 
would do if my lord of Geneva, aided by his Highness, 

should attack the city with a strong. array ? ‘Fear nothing,’ 

answered Berthelier sharply, ‘ we have good friends ; ’ and 
he added soon after : ‘ I will go to the Swiss, I will bring 
back forces, and then ... I will settle accounts with our 
adversaries.’ * 

From that time the consultations and debates became 
more and more frequent : the discussions went on in private 
families . _at ..St. Yictor’s, in the houses of the principal citi- 
zens, sometimes even in the public places : men reminded 
each other of the customs and franchises of Geneva, and 
promised to be mutually faithful. 

One day Berthelier, Blanchet, and several other citizens 
meeting at Mugnier’s to discourse round the table about the 
common interest, unfortunately brought with them a vile 
and corrupt fellow, a creature of the bishop’s named Car- 
mentrant. They sat down, the wine circulated, and their 
heads soon became heated : ‘The bishop;’ said one of them, 
‘has sold Geneva to the duke!’ — ‘If he breaks his oath,’ 
said another, ‘ his treason does not free us from ours. When 
princes trample the law under foot, the citizens ought to up- 
hold it at any cost.’ — ‘ We must let the bishop know,’ added 
Berthelier, ‘ the resolution we have adopted to defend our 
independence.’ — ‘ That is not easy,’ observed one ; ‘ how 
can we approach my lord and dare tell him all the truth ? ’ — 
^ Let us mask ourselves,’ returned he ; ‘we may say hard 
things under our masks. . . Let us make a momon at the 

* Galiffe, Materiaux, &c. Exam, of Pecolat, ii. p. 42, Exam, of 
Blanchet, ib. p. 206. 
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palace’ The momon was a bet made by mashers when 
playing at dice Pecolat did not seem conrmced ‘Lcaie 
that to me,’ said Berthelier, ‘I shall find a way of speaking 
to the prelate’ C arme ntrant listened in silence^ he en 
graicd in his memory every word of the great patriot, 
ready to add to them his private mteipretations He as- 
serted afterwards that Berthelicr proposed attacking the 
prelate’s life, but the contrary was proacd, and even the 
farce of the momon was never earned out That mattered 
not , the smallest joke at that time was metamorphosed 
into the crime of high treason * 

Berthelicr was not the only person the bishop caused to 
be watched , Bonnard, ever sparkling with wit, gave oppor 
tunities to informers He had at that time a difference with 
the bishop about tho right of fishing id the Jlhoae Odd 
day when walking with Berthelicr and other friends, ho 
complained of the prelate’s avance, and then indulging m 
a joke, ho said laughingly *If ever I meet him near my 
fishery, one or other of us will catch an ugly fish ’ Tins 
was made a pnncipal charge against him he wished to 
rfrown the bishop They were mistaken Bonuordwas not 
a violent character , but ho was ambitious, and, without 
wishing the bishop any harm, he secretly aspired to tho 
bishopric ‘I will go to Bomc, said he to one of hw Inti 
mate fnends, ‘and will not have my beard shaved until I 
am bishop of Genova ’ 

The court of Turin had not forgotten tho famous decision 
of the cardinals A few light words were not enough to 
prove to the sacred college that the people of Geneva were 
in revolt , an emeute (as the Savoyards called it) furnished 
this party with the arms they sought 

On the 5th of June, 1617, the only talk throughout the 
city was about Messiro Gros’ mule, which was dead Thw 
mule was well known, for tho judge rode it whenever ho 
went on his judicial investigations People seriously dis- 
cussed in the streets and at table tho cause of tlio death of 
this famous hcast ‘ It is Adrian of JlaUcnda,’ said some, 

• Gal ffo J/iilmaia:. Ac. Exam, of P&olat and Bhochet. Chrmvi 
da ComtiS ds Ccnetn^ li p. UI 
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‘ that Spaniard ayIiosc father canic from Yalcncc la Grande, 
who, having bad a quarrel with the judge at a dinner party, 
has hamstrung the beast.’ ‘ No,’ said otlicrs, ‘ some young 
Genev.ans meeting the judge on liis mule and wishing to 
frighten him, shouted out and drew their swords : his ser- 
vants drew also, and one of them awkwardly Avounded the 
mule, so that it died.’'- 

Messirc Claude Gros or Grossi, judge of the three castles 
(Peney, Thiez, and Jussy) Avas one of those harsh magistrates 
who are hated by a Avhole people. They coupled him in 
this respect Avilh the procur.ator-fiscal Peter Navis ; and 
Bcrthelier, Do Lunes, and Dc la Thoy had often threatened 
both of them Avith the vengc.ancc of the p.atriots. Their 
hatred against these two magistrates Avas such that even 
AridrcAA' Navis su/Tcred from it. In A'ain had lie given him- 
self up he.art and soul to the parly of liberty ; he AA-as rc- 
g.ardcd Avith distrust ; and men .asked if any good could 
come from the house of the procur.ator-fiscal. Quite re- 
cently Andrew had had a dispute Avith John Conod on this 
subject. The two young people Avere, hoAvever, reconciled, 
and the very evening of the d.ay Avhen the mule died. Conod 
gave a supper to Navis .and thirty ‘ children of Geneva.’ 
This was the name they gave to the young men of ago to 
be.ar arms. That evening, hoAvcver, some citizens of riper 
years joined them : among AA'hom Avere Berthelier, J. do 
Lunes, E, de la Mare, J. de la Porto, J. de la Thoy, .and J. 
Pccolat. ‘ Gentlemen,’ said Berthelier after supper, ‘ it is a 
long time since this merry cqnipany lias had any fun.’ 
They were air agreed. Berthelier delighted in setting his 
enemies at defiance Avithout any rcg.ard for the consequences. 
‘ The mule of the respectable Claude Grossi is dead,’ he con- 
tinued ; ‘ that judge is a Avretch contimnally beating after us 
and our friends. Let us pl.ay him a trick : let us sell his 
mule’s skin by .auction to the highest bidder.’ The proposal 
was adopted by acclamation. Two or three, hoAA'eA'’er, ap- 
peared to Avish to Avithdr.aw : ‘ Let every one folloAv the 
drum on pain of being fined a gold crown,’ said Berthelier. 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 265. Galiffe, Maieriaux, &c., iL pp. 60, 

174. 
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‘Agreed, agreed I ’ cried the giddiest of the company At 
every court and e\en m the houses of many noblemen it 
was the custom to keep /ooli who had the privilege of tell 
ing the boldest truths with impunit} The Abbot of Bon 
mont had one named JIaster Littlejohn Smallfoot. Berthe- 
licr, desirous of carrying out the practical joke to the utter 
roost, sent for Littlejohn * Ileie,’ said he, * hero’s a procla* 
roation for you to cry through the streets Forward ’ All 
marched out with drawn swords, and, with the drummer at 
their head, began to traverse the streets, stopping at every 
place where the ordinary publications were made. After a 
roll of the drum, Master Littlejohn blew a horn and cried 
with his squeaking voice ‘ O yes, this is to give notice that 
whoever wishLS to bay the skin of a beast, of the ffrostett 
ass in Geneva, and will call at the house sitnate between the 
keeper’s and the Il6tcl de YiHc, it ■n ill he sold to the high 
est bidder’ ‘ Is not that where Judge ffroi lives 1’ asked 
a bystander ‘kes, it’s ho that is the press ass,* replied 
another A general burst of langhter followed this procla 
mation Andrew Navis m particnhr indulged in the most 
noisy demonstrations , he was bent on showing that ho was 
as good a patriot as the rest. 

The oldest of the patiiots were however uneasy the 
cider Levricr thought they were going too fast. ‘ Ab,’ said 
he, ‘ these young folks will play us a pretty game ‘ Certe*!, 
added others spitefully, * this Bcrthelicr has a singular talent 
for stirring up quarrels ’* The joke was continued through 
great part of the night 

The next day the judge of the three castles hastened to 
lay his complaint before the iidame and the episcopal conn 
oil The vidame called for the arrest of the guilty parties, 
who disappeared Being suramoned by sound of trumpet to 
appear at tbe Cbitcau de 1 IIo under pain of being fined a 
hundred crowns, they came out of their hiding places, and 
BcrtUclier brought an action asrainst the \idame for having 
threatened him and his fnends with a fine that was not on 
thoriscd by the law The partisans of Savoy were still 

* ‘ IngenJosus susc tando q laoi ntanina dobata.’*— Oaliffc, 
tc, iL pp 60 61, ni 174- Savyon, AnnaUs, p. 64 
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more exasperated. ‘ There is a conspiracy against my lord 
the bisliop-prince of Geneva,’ they exeuximed ; ‘ lie alono 
Las the right of making proclamations.’ They wrote letter 
after letter to Turin, and metamorphosed a fool’s jest into 
the crime of high treason.^' 

The princes of Savoy thought that this was a disorder by 
which they might profit. Charles had the reputation in his 
hereditary states of being irresolute in deciding and feeble 
in executing; but whenever Geneva was concerned, he ven- 
tured upon daring measures. He gave the order of depar- 
ture to his eourt ; took with him one of the most learned 
diplomatists of the ago, Claude do Scyssel, xvliom he thought 
he should require in the great matters that were to be trans- 
acted, and arrived in Geneva. The vidamc, still irritated by 
the story of the mule, immediately presented his homage to 
the duke, and described the situation in the gloomiest of 
colors. ‘ You see,’ said Charles to his councillors, ‘ the citi- 
zens of Geneva arc in revolt : it needs a stronger shepherd 
than a hishop to bring them back to their duty.’ But Seys- 
sel was a man of great judgment: he was no novice either 
in government or in history ; he had studied Thucydides, 
Appian, Diodorus, and Xenophon, and even rendered them 
into French. He inquired more particularly into the mat- 
ter, learned that the notice had been cried by the Abbot of 
Bonraont’s fool, and that it was the same fellow who sang 
habitually in the streets all the comic songs produced by the 
satiric vein of the Genevans. The diplomatist smiled. 
‘ This business of the mule is a mere practical joke,’ he said 
to the duke ; ‘ fools, you know, have the privilege of saying 
and doing everything ; and as for the band of wags who 
surrounded the buffoon, do not let us make these young men 
into Cethegi and Catilines, The cardinals will never con- 
sent to give us the temporal sovereignty of Geneva for such 
foolery. It wmuld be too much, my lord, for the first stroke ; 
we must mount to the pinnacle of sovereignty by shorter 
steps. This story will not however be quite useless to us; 
we will employ it to sow dissension among our enemies.’ In 

* Eeg. du Oonseil ad annum. Bonivard, Ohroniq, il pp. 26*7, 268. 
Savyon, Annates, p. 65. 
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fine, the able Seyssel liRMng come to an nndcpttandiDg with 
the bishop, the latter summoned to his presence those of 
‘the band,’ that is to say, of the children of Geneva, whom 
he thought most pliable ‘You \\ill gam nothing,’ said 
Claude do Seyssel to them, ‘by following a lot of rioters and 
rebels. In making this proclamation you committed a 
wrongful action, and you might justly reecne corporeal 
punishment ; hut the bishop is a good pnnee, inclined to 
mercy \ he will pardon all of you. cicept BetthcUct and 
his accomplices He will even give you office, places, and 
pensions . . . only do not consort any more with seditious 
people ’ Many, delighted at getting out of the senpe, 
thanked Seyssel heartily, and promised that they should ho 
seeti no more among the disaffected.* The bastard showed 
himself more difficult with regard to the son of his procu- 
rator fiscal : the brai adoea of Andrew Navis, at the time of 
the proclamation about the mule, had aroused all the pre- 
late’s anger. It would seem that the poor father dared rot 
intercede for lus prodigal son, one of his fiiends obLained 
his pardon, but only after Na'ia had promised to reform. 
He returned to his fotbei’s office and might ho seen con- 
stantly poring o^cr the laws and acts of the exchequer 

This manceuvre baling succeeded, and the party of the 
independents being thus weakened, thcbisbop, tbo duke, and 
their friends thought that its head should be removed : that 
head was Bcrthchcr. It was not easy, howcicr, to get nd 
of him . ho was a member of council, much looked up to 
in Geneva, and possessed a skill and energv that baflieil all 
their attempts ‘ To catch this big partridge,’ said the 
bisbop, ‘ wc must first trap a little docoy-bird ’ The ad' ice 
appeared cxc^lcnt. Tlic pnneo determined according!) to 

bun* 

selC who by bis depositions (for Uic gttesUon would not bo 
spared) would compromise the best citizens in Geneva. Tlio 
decoy would by his song draw tho large birds into tbo ncU 
spread to catcli them f 

• Bonivard Chroniq IL p. 285 Sftvjoa, ^nnotej. p. 61 
Memoir oa tho lit/ormation de p. 28. 

f Bonlvard, Chromq iu p. 285 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

PfiCOLAT TORTURED AND DERTHELIER ACCUSED. 

(15n.) 

Among llic best patriots of Geneva %va5 John Pecolat, 
•whom -we have already met at the mule supper. lie had 
not Berthelier’s strength of clmraeter, but he had spirit. A 
prey by turns to enthusiasm and fear, at limes indulging in 
the most courageous acts or the most culpable weakness, 
subject to tlic blackest melancholy or to fits of the maddest 
humor, Pecolat was at once a her o an d a jester, llis social 
position offcTecl tlic~iirmc contrasts. One of his ancestors 
had been syndic in 1409, another councillor in 1474 ; in 
1508 his father had exercised the highest functions in the 
State, and he was himself one of the Council of Fifty ; he 
■was well instructed, understood Latin, and yet was a liosier 
by trade. It is true that at this time we often find traders 
invested with the highest offices ; it is one of the peculiari- 
ties of democratic manners ; and wo meet with examples of 
it in modern society. An accident which deprived him of 
the use of his right arm, compelled him to give up his busi- 
ness, reduced him to poverty, and plunged him at first into 
great dejection. However, that did not last long, and there 
was no man in Geneva that had such fits of gaiety. At a 
banquet, nobody was louder thaii Pecolat ;_he laughed and 
''jffic¥d VpuTTfolldwed pun, in rapid succession. ‘ What happy 
things come into his head !’ said everybody, and ‘ it w'as 
these happy things,’ adds the chronicler, ‘ that gave him 
access to good tables.’* When he entered the room a frank 


* Sa-vyoE, Annales, p. 63. 
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and hearty greeting, an enthusiasm mingled with laughter, 
welcomed his ainval But Pt-coUt had hardly left bis 
friends when dark thoughts mounted to Ins hiam S ttinf' 
in his narrow chamber, he thought of his maimed arm, his 
indigence, his dependent hfc , he thought frequently too of 
the liberties of Gcneaa, which he saw sacrificed, and this 
strange man who made all the city laugh, would bur^t into 
tears It was not long before Pecolat compromised him 
self in such a manner as to furnish arms against the patriots 
of Geneva. 

The Bishop of Manncnne, precentor of the cathedral and 
canon of Geneva, who had a suit against the bishop was 
then staying in the city and * feasting’ the citizens. Having 
one day inxited several of his friend% and among others his 
colleague, t\io A.bbot of Bonmont, who always had a grudge 
against the bishop for deprnitig lam of the diocese, ho in 
vited Pccolat also During the dinner the tuo prelates 
worked themseUes into a passion against the basUird of Sa 
Yoy each tried who could attack him the ino«t bitterly, 
and indeed he gave them a fair handle Pccolat began to 
do as tbo other*, and to let fly Ins usual epigrams against tlio 
bastard Maurienne had no end of complamls ‘ Pray, my 
lord, said Pccolat, ‘ do notaex yourself about the bishop’s 
inyustica non xidelut dus Petri he will not Inc ns long 
as St Peter 1’ Tins was a saying they were in the habit of 
applying to the popes at the tunc of their coronation , and 
Pccolat meant to say that the bishop, who, ns cvcryl>ody 
knew, was suffering under an incur ible disease, could not 
livelong Two Sa> oy ards, creatures of tho duke and the 
bishop, who were of tho party, went immediately and re- 
peated these words to tho bastard ‘ At sumptuous tables 
sstd ih{> p'.rw ci St Vwfcw, wJbi4* ns9 one of the 

guests, * there aro always gluttons picking up words that 
will get them another dinner' Tlie cpis<'opal court con 
eluded from the Latin proverb that the mdcpcndcits wero 
conspiring against the bi hop, and that Pccolat announced 
tho prelate’s death as near at hand This speech was rot 
sufficient, however, to send hun to trial they waited for 
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somo net that would serve ns n pretence for the charge of 
assassination.* 

Tlie opportnnitv soon occurred. Not long after, the dnlco 
having crossed the mountains to present his homage to 
Queen Claude of Brittany, whom Fnmeis I. had just mar- 
ried, and who was then at Lyons, invited the bishop to 
come and see him in this city. The biistard set oft' imme- 
diately : his steward ordered some fish pasties as provision 
for the journey, and the purveyor, whether from hurry or 
from desire to make a large profit, used fish that had been 
kept too long. TJie bishop did not touch them, but some 
of his people having eaten of them, fell sick ; it was asserted 
that one of them died. The bastard, whose conscienec was 
none of Iho easiest, san- an assassin cvcry^yhcrc ; and though 
in this matter of the pasties there was nothing but what 
was very natural, he thought or seemed to think that it was 
an attempt at poisoning. The idea occurred to certain Sa- 
vo 3 %ards that they might make use of this story to accuse 
Pecolat, and show the cardinals that the prince-bishop’s 
subjects were conspiring against him. 

Pecolat had so little to do with my lord’s kitchen that at 
first the vidamc refused to prosecute ; but the affair of Mes- 
sire Gros’ mule having occurred, and greatly annoyed the 
judges, they hesitated no longer. Pecolat was one of the 
baud wdio had cried, ‘ Tlie skin of the gross beast !’ On 
the 27th of July, 1517, a warrant was issued against him. 

It was necessary to arrest Pecolat ; but that was no easy 
thing, for the members of the society WAo touches one 
touches all, would no doubt rise and defend him. It was 
resolved to arrange the matter carefully. First they w’ould 
get the most determined of the young men out of Geneva; 
then they -would entice Pecolat into somo lonely place; and 
finally, as they knew not what might happen, the bishop 
should go and stay in some castle beyond the reach of the 
Genevese. This triple stratagem was immediately put into 
execution. The Count of Genevois, who played the part 
of a jovial host, organised a grand hunt of -wild animals, the 

* Savyon, Annales, p. 63. Bonivard, Ohroniq. Eoset MSS. Spon, 
L p. 267. 
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rendezvous being at Vonache, two leagues to the west of 
Gene\a' he invited the Abbot of Boumont, Bomvard, and 
many }Oung men of the city, whose names were in the 
hlach hook, that is, whom they wished to get nd of "While 
thisjo^ous company was hunting with hound and horn at 
the foot of Mont Salcvc, the bishop wishing to enjoy a 
freshei air (it was said) had repaired, escorted by a few gen 
tiemen, to his castle of Thiez between the mountains of 
Mole, Voirons, and Reposoir, on the road to Mont Blanc, a 
little above the point wliere the Giffre torrent joins the An c. 
At the same tune one Maule, a secret agent of the vidame, 
invited Pecolat to take a walk with him to Pressinge, a nl 
Hge situated betw ecn tbe lake and the Voirons, where one of 
them possessed some property. Ten horsemen setting out 
from the castle of Thtez hy in ambush They surrounded tbe 
two pedestrians, bound and earned them to tbe castle, where 
the bishop having released the tempter, threw Pecolat into 
prison When the news of this treachery reached Geneva, 
the irritation was directed against Waulc still more than 
against the bishop Tbo traitor, who seems to have been a 
man of debmehed life, was loaded with the people’s male- 
dictions ‘ May the cancer eat Maule np !’ they cried J and 
this saying became a proverb applicable to traitors ever af 
terwards.* 

He had however played his part so well that the impn 
soned Pecolat was exasperated not against him but against 
his most Ultimate friend Bcrthclicr. His black fit came 
over him lie said to hinisclf that although n man of the 
most inoffeiisn e character, he seemed destined to expiate 
the f luUs of all his part) With what had they to reproach 

him! Mere jokes and Kughtcr, . Berthelier was the 
real conspimtor, and he was at laige . On the third of 
Apnl PecoUtwns removed from the dungeon into which he 
had been thrown, and conducted to the top of the castle, 
under the roof The bishop had ordered him * to be exam 
incd and forced to speak the truth and the torture room 
was at the top of the castle AAcr the usual prclmimancs 
• Sarjon, Amahs, p. BonirarJ, Chnmi'] p. :8l. Spon, t ^ 

J78 Hoset and Cftutier iI®S. 
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the examination began. The plot of the non vidchil and 
the salt fish was too absurd ; hi. do Thoire, the examining 
judge, dwelt but little upon it, and cTidcavorcd particularly 
(for that was the object of the arrest) to obtain such admis- 
sions as would ruin Geneva and her principal citizens. As 
Pecolat deposed to nothing that would inculpate them, he 
was tied by one hand to the rope, and, ns he still refused to 
answer, was hoisted four feet from the floor. The poor fel- 
low groaned deeply and spc.alcing with difficulty ^ said : 
‘ Cursed be Berthelier for whom I am shut up ! ’ He made 
no confession, however. 

The next day thej’’ resorted to another expedient. The 
bishop gave himself the plensnre of keeping the wretched 
man hanging to the cord while he was at dinner. The ser- 
vants, as they passed backwards and forwards waiting on 
their master, said to Pecolat : ‘ You arc very stupid to let 
yourself be put to such torture : confess everything. What 
will your silence help you ? Manic has told everything ; 
he has named So-and-so . . . the Abbot of Bonmont, for 
instance, whom you want to make your bishop after you 
have done for my lord.’ All these traps were useless — he 
made no confession. It was next determined to expose 
Pecolat to a more cruel torture : the executioners tied his 
hands behind his back, and then pulled the rope so as to 
raise his arms above his head ; lastly they lifted him five or 
six feet from the floor, which was enough to dislocate his 
shoulders. Pecolat suff’ered horribly, and he was not a 
Eegulus. ‘ Let me down ! let me down ! ’ he cried, ‘ and I 
will tell all.’ . . . The judges, delighted at having van- 
quished the obstinate rebel at last, ordered him to be low- 
ered. Terror was in his heart, and his features betrayed the 
•trouble of his mind. The man, usually so gay and so witty, 
was now pale, affrighted, his eyes wandered, and he fancied 
himself surrounded by hungry dogs. He said all that they 
wanted him to say. To the falsest imputations against the 
noblest of his friends he answered ‘Yes, yes !’ and the satis- 
fied judges sent him back to his dungeon.f 

*■' Suspirans et ab imo trabens pectore vocom.’ — Galiffe, Maieriaux, 
&C. Interrog. ii. p. 40. 

f Galiffe, Matiriaux, &c. Interrog. de Pecolat, ii. pp. 29-49. 
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This was no comfort to the unhappy "Pecolat more tor 
rible anguish awaited Jiim there The thought that ho had 
deposed against his best fnends and even incurred the guilt 
of bearing fal«c witness, alarmed him seriously the fear of 
God s judgment surpassed all the terrors which men had 
caused him ‘ Gentlemen * said he to the noble F de Tlioire 
and others standing round him, ‘my declarations were ci 
torted from me onlj by the fear of torture If I had died 
at that moment, I should have been eternally damned for 
my lies.’ * 

The bastard, not liking to feel himself within the same 
walls "IS hi3 victim, had removed to SL Joire, two leagues 
fiom Thicz, and there attentively watched the examination 
nnd the torture lie bad acquired a taste for it, and 
accordingly on the 6th of August he ordered another pn 
Eoner to be put to the question ‘I have some here n bo 
say plenty of good things ’ he wrote to Geneva f These 
‘good things’ were the false witness extorted by pun and 
which permitted the jinprisonment of the muocent, The 
terror increased m Geneva every da) People kept them 
selves indoors, the streets were deserted a few laborers 
only could bo seen in the fields Bonivard, who feared and 
not without cause, that the bishop and the duko wished to 
carry him off also did not leave St. Victors ‘Things are 
lu such a state,’ he said, * that no one daies venture into the 
country lest be should bo treated like PtcohU’ Many of 
the citizens quitted Geneva Oho day two fnends happened 
to meet m a room of the hostelry of St. Gcrmam on the 
Jura. ‘Where are you going!* asked one of tlicrawlio had 
just come from Lyons * I am leaving Geneva,’ answered 
the other, by name Du Bouclict ‘Ihcy have so tortured 
Ptcolat that bis arms rcmaioed hanging to the rope, and ho 
died upon the rack.’ Du Bouclict added ‘ The Church not 
having the right of putting men to death, mj lord of Geneva 
will have to send somebody to Romo to get bim absolvctl 
He weeps greatly about it, they s.ay , but I place no trust m 
such crocodile’s tears ! I am going to lyon^’J 

* Califfij, ifaifTidvx, to. lotmog do Pt'cclat, U, pp. 7T 80 
t Ibid, iL p. 275 Letters of Jean of Sito/ \ Ib d, p, 81 
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The bishop had no notion of excusing himself to tho 
pope : on the contrary, he thought only of pursuing his 
revenge. The dccoij was in the cage and some small birds 
with him ; he wished now at any cost to catch the large 
one, — ^Bcrthelicr. Most of tho youth of Geneva were cither 
out of the way or disheartened ; tho league Who touches 
one touches all was nearly dissolved, at the momeut when it 
ought to have been read}* to save its founder. The bishop 
thought it superfluous to resort to stratagem or violence and 
simply required the syndics to surrender the great agitator 
to him. At eight o’clock in the evening of the 28th of 
July, lolV, the council was sitting, when the president who 
was on the bishop’s side said : ‘ It is my lord’s pleasure that 
we take up one of his subjects ag.ainst whom he possesses 
sufficient informations which he will communicate in proper 
time and place ; and that when the said subject is in prison, 
the syndics shall execute justice, if the aftair requires it.’ * 
At these words every one looked at a scat which was empty 
for the first time. BcrthcHer’s friends were uneasy ; and as 
the bishop had adopted a lawful course, the council an- 
swered the prelate that they would take up the accused, 
provided that on his part he maintained the liberties of 
Geneva. 

As the councillors left the Ilotel de Yille in the dark, 
they said to one another : ‘ It is Berthelier.’ The friends 
he had among them ran off to tell him the news, conjuring 
him to escape the vengeance of the prince by flight. Boni- 
vard joined his entreaties to theirs : ‘The sword is over 
your head,’ he said. — ‘ I know it,’ answered Berthelier, ‘yes, 
I know that I shall die, and I do not grieve at it.’ ‘ Really,’ 
said Bonivard, ‘ I never saw and never read of one who held 
life so cheap.’ The friends of the noble-minded citizen 
redoubled their entreaties. They represented to him that 
there remained in Geneva only a small number of civic 
guards, imperfectly trained to arms ; f that one part of the 
burgesses would assent through fear to the plots of the 
Savoyard party, and that another part wmuld aid them. 

* Public Registers of Genev.a, MSS. ad diem. 

f Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 289. 
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Berthelier still resisted^ ‘God,* said lie, ‘will miraCEloasl^ 
talk,e away tbeir powei'* Ills friends resorted to another 
aigument. There happened to be just then in Geneva some 
enioys from tribiirg, Berthelier’s fnends begged him to 
depart with them ‘Ont of Geneva,’ they said, ‘you will 
serve the citj better than withm ’ That consideration de- 
cided him He nent during the mglit to the hostelrj of 
the Fnburgers ‘We leave tomorrow,’ they told him, 

‘ here is a lively cloal. with the arms of Fnburg , put it on, 
and thus di'guiscd yon shall come with ns, like one of the 
state riders If you are not recognised at the gates of 
Geneva or in the Pays de Vand, yon are sift. ’ The Fn 
burgers left the city very early the guard looked at them 
for a moment os they passed the gate, but without suspect 
mg that the great republican was with them lie was safe 
The next day the ajndic Ncigaz having delivered the 
message of the council to the bastard of Savoy, the latter 
was exasperated because instead of seizing Berthelier, they 
simply told lum that they intended doing so ‘Do jou 
mean to give him time to escape?’ ho asked The council 
imracdiatelj ordered a great display of force to arrest tlio 
liberal leader Uis fnends the councillors who knew liitn 
to be already far away in tlic country, let bis enemies go on 

* Shut all the city gates’ *ojd they * Assemble the tithing 
men and the tens, summon the vidamc to assist in exe- 
cuting the laws , let the syndics preside in person over the 
search for the culpnt’f ‘Bravo’’ whispered eomo aside, 

* shut the cage the bird has flown * The most zealous 
of the bishop’s partisans burned off to close the gates The 
Bjndics and tithing men set out, followed by a great ncm 
ber of citizens, and all went towards Berthclier’a house 
They searched every chamber, they sounded every hiding 
place, but found nobody Some were angry , others laughed 
in their sleeves, the most violent, supposing he had escaped 
to one of Ins fnends, put themselves nt the head of the 
troop and searched every Iiouvs that Berthchcr was in the 
habit of frequenting As a six day s’ search led to nothing, 

• Ponlrard Chron\i P p. 286. 

I R<?gutert of tUo CouDCl of Genova, i£S3. 23th July, J327 
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they Averc forced to rest satisfied with summoning the ac- 
cused by sound of the Irnmpct. No one had any more 
doubts about his escape : the liberals Averc delighted, but 
anger aud vexation prevailed at the castle. 


CHAPTEE IX. 

BERTHELIER CALLS THE SAA'ISS TO THE AID OP GENEVA 

HUGUENOTS AND MAMELUKES ; THE BISHOP’s VIOLENCE. 

Berthelier’s flight was more than a flight. He Avent to 
SAvitzerland ; aud from that day Switzerland turned tOAvards 
Gen'eva7a'nd IFcld but the hand to her. 

Disguised in the liA’ery of an usher of the city of Fri- 
burg, the faithful citizen arrived there Avithout hindrance. 
No one there felt more aftectioii for Genova than Councillor 
Mart}', governor of the hospital, Avho by his energy, rank, 
and intelligence, possessed great influence in the city. Ber- 
thelier Avent to his house, sat doAvn at his hearth, and re- 
mained for some time sorroAvful, silent, and motionless. It 
was thus that an illustrious Roman had formerly sat with 
A'ciled head at the hearth of a stranger ; but Coriolanus 
sought among the Volsci the means of destroying his coun- 
try, Berthelier sought at Friburg the means of saving his. 
A great idea, Avhich had long since quickened in the hearts 
of himself and some other patriots, had occupied his mind 
Avhile he was riding through the Vaudois territory. Times 
had changed. The long conspiracy of SaA'oy against Ge- 
neva was on the point of succeeding. The obstinate duke, 
the dishonored bishop, the crafty count — all united their 
forces to destroy the independence of the city. SAvitzerland 
alone, after God, could saA’e it from the hands of the Savoy- 
ards. Geneva must become a canton, or at least an ally of 
Switzerlarifl'. ' ‘For that,’ said Berthelier, ‘ I Avould give my 
head.’ He began to discourse familiarly with his host. He 
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toM Lim that he had am>ed ra Fnburg, poor, ceiled, perse- 
cuted, and a siipp]jant , not to sarc h)3 life, but to saie Ge- 
neva , that he had come to pray Jrjborg to receive the 
Genevans into citizenship At the tarae time he described 
with eloquence the calamities of his country Mart} grcatlv 
moved held out Ins hand, told him to taka conngo and to 
follow him into the ‘ abbeys’ where the guilds assembled 
‘If } 0 u gam thorn,’ he ^id, *yonr cause is won ’ 

The Genevan and the Fributg;cr immediately 'Ct off to- 
gether to the climf of these ‘ abbevs ’ or dubs- They had 
scarcely entered the hall, when Marty m some confusion 
whispered into his companion’s car ‘Some of the dukes 
pensioners are hero , veil your meaning, for fear thej should 
stop our vvorL’ Berthelicr took the hint, and rendered 
cautious by the presence of Ins enemies, spoke in ambiguous 
language, concealing his thoughts, but m such n manner 
that they might bo guessed He spoke of the wars that 
Burgundy had waged against Switzerland and of Charles 
the Bold , he intended thus to remind them of the war Sa 
voy was now making upon Geneva and of Charles th« Good 
Ho hinted that the Swiss ought to distrust the Duka of 
Savoy, however smiling the face he showed them Had 
they not spoiled his country during the Burgundian wars, 
and did thc} not still occupy a part of it f * 1 our ancestors’ 
said Berthcjjcr, ‘have plundered and ravaged certain pro- 
vinces — you know which — and m any ca'se others do not 
forget it If somebody should become master of Ge- 
neva, he would fortify it against you hut if Geneva 

became your ally, you could make it your rampart against 
all pnnees and potentates ’ Ever) one knew of whom Jler 
thehcr was speaking But jf he saw the angry c )0 of eomo 
pensioner of Savov fixed upon Imn, ho became more guarded, 
his language more figurative and interrupted, he spoLo 
lower, and ‘ as if at random,’ said Bonivnrd Tlicn reincm 
boring Genova Ins courago rcvnc<l and Ins energetic aeccnti 
burst forth again in the council of Friburg lie (hen forgot 
all pnidence, and made, ana the chronicler, a great lamml 
of the oppression under which the city groaned T1 s 
speech, which aronsed violent stonns, was not to remain 
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useless : Bcrtlielier’s eloquent words ■vtero fruitful thoughts, 
cast into the hearts of the people of Friburg. Like those 
seeds ■whicli, borne by the tempest, fall here and there 
among the Alps, they were destined one day to revive in 
Geneva the ancient tree of licr liberties.'" 

The exile desired that the Friburgers should see the mis- 
fortunes of Geneva with their own eyes, and connect them- 
selves with the principal men there. If Geneva and Fri- 
burg come together, he thought, the flame "wull break out 
and the union will bo cemented. lie attained his end. 
Some citizens of Friburg set off, arrived at Gonev.a, and were 
welcomed by Besangon, Hugucs, Vandel, and all the patriots. 
They dined sometimes with one, sometimes with the other. 
They spoke of the liberties of the Swiss ; they described 
their heroic struggles, and in these animated conversations, 
hearts were melted and united in such a way as to form but 
one. The deputies, having been received by the council, 
complained of the violation of the franchises of the city, 
and demanded a safe-conduct for Bcrthelicr. Three coun- 
cillors immediately set off for St. Joire, a village in the 
mountains, a few leagues from Geneva, where the bastard 
happened to be staying at a castle he possessed there. John 
did not like to be disturbed in his country retreats ; he gave 
orders, however, that the magistrates should be admitted, 
Avhen they set before him pretty plainly the complaints of^ 
the Friburgers. ‘ AVhat ! / violate the franchises !’ he ex- 
claimed, with a look of astonishment, ‘ I had never even 
thought of it. A safe-conduct for Bertholicr . . . why, 
he does not require one. If he believes himself innocent, 
let him come ; I am a good prince . . . No, no, no ! No 
safe-conduct !’ On the 12th of August the syndics commu- 
nicated this answer to the Friburgers. The Swiss Avere in- 
dignant, and as if the syndics had some share in the mat- 
ter, they upbraided them : ‘ AVhy even the Turks Avould not 
refuse a safe-conduct, and yet a bishop dares do it ! A safe- 
conduct useless ? . . . "Was not Pecolat seized a few days 
ago beyond the bounds of the city ? Did they not expose 

^ Eistoire de Genhie, by Pictet do Sergy, ii. p. 313. Bonivard, 
Ghrmiq. Spon, i. p. 287. Savyon, AnnaUs, p. 58. 
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him to such torture that pam extorted from him all they 
wanted ? Citizens have left the town in alarm , others are 
shut up in their houses Are they not always hrinmag one 
or another into trouble! And yet the bishop refuses Bcr 
thclicr a safe conduct ? Very well ’ wo will get to- 

gether all these grievances and sec them remedied 
assured of this we wiH risk out persons and our 

goods We wdl come m such force that wc will tale his 
Highness’s governor in the Pays do Yaud, the fnenda of 
Saioy in your city, and then — ^wc will treat them as yon 
ha\ c treated our friends ’ — Upon this they departed in great 
anger, say contemporary raanuscripts * 

The language of the Fnbnigcrs, repeated fiom house to 
house, inflamed *111 hearts The union between Geneva and 
SiPitrerhnd iras, so to spotX, accomphshod before any pah’ 
ho act had londcrcd it officnl and authentic Bcrtbelier 
had foreseen that Geneva would find m the Ilclvetic league 
a mightier protection than in that of the young men cn 
rolled beneath the flag of dissipation f From that moment 
a political party was slowiy formed, a party calm hut firm, 
which put Itself at the head of iho movement and icpIaccJ 
the licentious band of the ‘children of Geneva.' 

The Friburg deputies had hardly left tbo city, when the 
duke’s party accosting the independent Genevans, and gal 
hcising each in his own way tlio German word £tdt*ycMS 
sen (conftderatcs) which they could not pronounce, called 
after them EidguenotSy Etynots, Eygueno ts, Ilag utntiU ^ 
This word 18 met with m the chronicles of tho bmc written 
in different ways ,J Micbcl Ro<»ct, the most respectable of 

* PubUo Begtsters ofGcnom, ad dtem. Bomvard, CInniq ft p 
291. 

j l£ Ulgnet e lUmatn p 23 

j BonivarJ places tls origin in 1618 nodwntes ^TTwriotj (Chronij 
ft p. 331 ) TIjo Registers of Iho Council bare It under Iho da'o of 
Snlofifay, 1520, and reid Fyouenats In 1521 wo find ta 1^® 
ofB Toquet, AyyuxnoeiKa tetkt (GaliiTe J/j/matiZ, 4e, ftp 101) 
Wo come upon It later In 1626 Traitrt Fyyyunol. (IbU p 566-) 

Ujo same year Tu ts Fjv’nai (Ibid p. 603 ) Io»{Jy ifict 
in Lu ChroD do (Ur i clt Itxxlx.) ecncrally writes Bvjwnot In tt® 
sixteenth ceatuiy as well as lo tbo nlcetecnth riebnanes have ePes 
passed from Gecera to brasco- 
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these authorities of the sixteenth century, writes Huguenots ; 
Ave adopt that form, because it is the only one that has 
passed into our language. It is possible that the name of 
the citizen, Besan^on Ilugues, who became the principal 
leader of this party, may have contributed to the preference 
of this form over all the others. In any case it must be re- 
membered that until after the Reformation this sobriquet 
had a purely political meaning, in no respect religious, and 
designated simpl}' the friends of independence. Many years 
after, the enemies of the protestants of France called them 
by this name, wishing to stigmatise them, and impute to 
them a foreign, republican, and heretical origin. Such is 
the true ctjnnology of the Avord ; it Avould be very strange 
if these two denominations, Avhich arc really but one, had 
played so great a part in the sixteenth century, at Geneva 
and in French protestantism, without having had any con- 
nection Avith one another. A little later, about Christmas, 
1518, Avhen the cause of the alliance Avas more advanced, 
its use became more general. The adherents of the duke 
had no sooner .started the nickname than their opponents, 
repaying them in their oAvn coin, called out : ‘ Hold your 
tongues, you Mamelukes ! ... As the Mamelukes haA’o 
denied Christ to follow Mahomet, so you deny liberty and 
the public cause to put yourselves under a tyranny.’’’' At 
the head of these Mamelukes Avere some forty rich trades- 
men, men good enough at heart despite their nickname, but 
they Averc men of business aa'Iio feared that disturbances 
would diminish their gains. The term Mamelukes put them 
into a great passion : ‘ Yes, continued the Huguenots, ‘ Sul- 
tan Selim conquered the Mamelukes last year in Egypt ; but 
it seems that these slaves, when expelled from Cairo, took 
refuge at Geneva. Ilowever, if you do not like the name 
. . . stay, since you deliver up Gonev'a through avarice, 
we will call you Judases !’* 

While the city was thus disturbed, the bishop, proud of 
having tortured the wretched Pecolat, removed from St. 

* Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. p. 287. (Some MSS. of the sixteenth cen- 
tury read Mamelus, Maumelits.) 

f Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 888. 
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Jo;re to Thonon* He Iiad nercr eipencnced to n like de- 
gree the plensure of making his power felt, and was delighted 
at it , for though servile before the diikc, ho had mhim «;omo 
of the characteristics of tlie tyrant He had made some 
body tremble 1 and he therefore regarded the tnp laid 
for Pecolat as a glorious deed, and desired to enjoy Ins tn 
umph in the capital of Chabliis At the same time ho 
repeated to every one who would listen to him that ho 
would not return to Geneva ‘Tliey would murder mo,’ ho 
saTd The Genevans, conscier tious/y submissivu^o the 
established order, resolved to display their loyaltj in a 
marked manner There lived at that time m Geneva an 
old man, Pierre dOrsieros, respected by all parties, whoso 
fimily possessed the lordship of that name in Valais, on the 
way to the St Bernard pass Forty years before (m 1477) 
he had been one of the hostages given to the Swiss , since 
then ho had been six times elected chief roagistrato of tbo 
State His son Ilugonm had been made a canon out of 
rc'pect to his father, but he was a fmatical priest and m 
after dajs the most hostile of all the clergy to the ftefortna 
tion The council resolved to send a solcmu deputation to 
tbo bishop, and placed the syndic d’Orsicrcs at its head 
It was perhaps carrying rather far their desire to appear 
loyal 8uhjcct«, and these good people of Geneva were to 
Icam what it costa to flatter a tyrant. The bastard deter 
mined to gam frc«ih tnomphs. Tormented by disease 1 o 
needed diversion , the sufferings of hia enemies made him 
ftcl a certain pleasure — it was sympathy after his fashion 
lie here a mortal hatred against all the Genevans, even 
against the most catholic an opportunity of gratifj mg it 
offered itself The deputation having appeared before him 
and made ev cry demonstration of respect, he fixed his Wood 
shot ejes upon the noble oW man whoso hoary head bent 
humbly before him, and ordered him to bo scircd, to ho 
taken out of his sight and thrown into a dungeon If ho 
had been prond of his cxplots against Picolnt tie hosier, 
ho was more so now at having by one bold stroke pul out 
of the way a man who«o family shone In the first nnl, and 
whom his fcllow-citizcna had lUYCated with the sacred ebs* 
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racter of ambassador. "When the news of this outrage 
reached Geneva, all the cit}' (Uiiguenot and Mameluke) 
cried out. The man most respected in the whole State had 
been seized as a criminal at the very moment when he was 
giving the bishop proofs of the most loyal fidelity. They 
doubted not that this crime would be the signal of an at- 
tack upon the city ; the citizens immediately ran to arms, 
stretched the chains across the streets, and shut the gates. 

The dnkc was displeased at these mistakes of the bishop, 
and they came upon him at a difiicult moment. Charles III., 
a weak and fickle prince, inclined at that time to the empe- 
ror’s side, and displeased his nephew Francis I., who seemed 
disposed to give him a roughish lesson. Moreover, tlic pro- 
ceedings of the Friburgers disquieted him, for Geneva was 
lost to Savoy if the Swiss took up its cause. Liberty, 
hitherto driven back to the German Alps, would plant her 
standard in that city of the Leman, and raise a platform 
whence she would act upon all the populations speaking the 
French tongue. The most skilful politicians of Savoy — 
Seyssel who had just bccu appointed archbishop of Turin, 
and Eustace Chappuis who understood thoroughly the mu- 
tual relations of states, and -whom Charles V. employed 
afterwards in his negotiations with Ilcnry VIII. — repre- 
sented to the duke that he must take care at any cost not 
to alienate the Swiss. The terrified Charles III. assented to 
everything, and Chappuis was authorised to patch up the 
blunders committed by the bishop. 

This learned diplomatist saw clearly that the great busi- 
ness was, if possible, to raise an insurmountable barrier be- 
tween the Swiss and the Genevans. lie reflected on the 
means of eftccting it : and resolving to show himself kind 
and good-natured, he set out for Geneva. By the duke’s 
intervention he had been made official of the episcopal 
court ; as such he was sworn in before the syndics ; he then 
exerted all his skill to alienate the Genevans from the Swiss 
and attach them to the house of Savoy ; but his fine words 
did not convert many. ‘The duke,’ said the prior of St. 


* MS. Eegisters of the Council, 8lh September, 1617. 
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Victor, ‘ seeing that his cats hare caught no rats, sends ns 
the sleekest of niousers.’ Cbappuis imraedintelj set off for 
Fnburg, v?here he began to practise on the pensioners. 
‘Ha’’ said they, ‘Bcrthclier is an instance of what the 
princes of Savoy can do ' The diplomatist «tuck at nothing 
he called upon the fugitive and entreated him to rclnm to 
Geneva, piomismg him a pardon — ‘A pardon I’ exclaimed 
the haughty citizen, ‘ pardon does not concern good men 
hut criminals I demand absolution if 1 am innocent, and 
punishment if I am guilty * * 

Berthelicr’s firmness paralysed all the diplomatist’s efforts , 
and it Mas decided that the duke himself should visit Swit 
zerland Jfaking a pretence of business at Geneva and Lan 
sanne, Charles HI arrived at Frihurg and Berne Ho 
endeavored to win over the cantons, induced them to dis- 
suade the king of Trance from making war upon him, 
renewed his alliance with the League, and as they com 
plained of the tyiTanti) of Ins cousin the bishop, of the ille* 
gal arrest of Pecolat, and of Berthclicr’s exile, he made 
them all the fairest promises f 
But he reckoned without his host the bishop who had 
a meaner character than tho dnkc, had also a more obsli 
natc temper As his illustrious cousin had visited Switzer 
land, it was his duty to bo there to receive him , ho bad 
accordingly returned to Geneva, and as some sensible men 
had made him understand how dceplj ho was compronn«cd 
in DOrsiercs’ arrest, ho set the good old man at liberty 
If be con«ented to yield on this point, he was determined 
not to give way on others When tho sjndics complained 
to him of tho irregularities committed within tho city and 
without, representing to him that citizens were arrested 
withoit cause, and tint too not by the ofHeera of ju«ticc, 
but — a thing unprecedented — by Ins own archers tho pro* 
late was deaf, lie turned awav hw head, looked at what 
was going on around him nnd dismissed the magistrates as 
politely as he could Accordmgl} when tho duke returned 

• BonWard O ronhj H- pp* W* 235 sten of tho Cousc3 of 
Genera, 21tt AuguaS ^517 Spoa, IfuL dc Gmcre L p. 278. 

t Ibll 
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from Friburg, tbe syndics laid all their grievances before 
him : ‘ Our franchises are infringed by the bishop.. A citi- 
zen cannot be arrested beyond our boundaries, yet Pecolat 
was seized at Pressiuge. AH criminal cases fail within the 
syndics’ jurisdiction, yet Pecolat has been tried by the 
episcopal officers.’ 'Whereupon the bishop and the duTce, 
wishing to have the appearance of giving some little satis- 
faction to the Swiss and the Genevans, transferred Pecolat 
from his prison at Thicz to Geneva, and .shut him up in the 
Chateau de I’lle. But neither the duke nor the bisliop 
dreamt of lotting him go ; would they ever have a better 
opportunity of showing the cardinals that the bishop’s life 
was in danger? But if Pecolat should appear before the 
syndics, his judges, would ho be condemned ? The duke’s 
friends shook their heads. ‘ One of them, the elder Ltivricr, 
an incorrigible dotard,’ they said, ‘ would sooner be put in 
prison, as in 150G, than give way; another, Bichardet, a 
hot-headed fellow, would wax wroth, and perhaps draw his 
sword ; and Porral, a wag like his elder brother, would turn 
his back and laugh at the Mamelukes ! ’ 


CHAPTER X. 

FRESH TORTURES, P^COLAt’s DESPAIR AND STRIKINH 
DELIVERANCE. 

P^colat’s condemnation became the chief business of the 
court of Turin in its relations with Geneva. Archbishop 
Seyssel, who at that time possessed great influence, was not 
for despotism : he approved of moderating the royal author- 
ity, but hated republics, and wished, to take advantage of 
Pecolat’s trial _to_ crush, the spirit- of liberty, which was dis- 
playing so much energy in Geneva, and ivliich might spread 
farther. Feeling the importance of this case, in combating 
the Huguenot influence, the archbishop determined to wi^’ 
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draw, if possible, the Gcneyan from Ins nataral judges, and 
Tesorted to a tnob unworthy so great a statesman He rep* 
resented that high treason, tho enme of which PCcolat was 
accused, was not one of those comprehended under the con- 
stitutions of the city, and that the cognisance belonged 
therefore to the prince , hut he could not sncceed ‘ We 
have the power,’ answered the syndics, *to take cogni<ance 
of every criminal case ’ AH that Scyssel could obtain was 
that the bishop should appoint delegates who would sit in 
court and give their opinion, but not vote * 

The judges met in the Chateau dc I'lle on the 10th of 
November, 151? , they were surrounded by tho duke’s and 
the bishop’s attorneys, the governor of Vaiid, and other 
partisans of Savoy Among the sn councillors who were 
to sit with the syndics (the judges being thus ten m num 
her), were some decided ducal partisans, upon whom tho 
bishop could rely for a sentence of condemnation Poor 
PCcolat, still suffering, was brought in by the vidamc TIio 
Bight of the syndics — of tho elder Ltvnor, Kichardct, and 
Porral — revived his cour^ ho knew that they were just 
men and enemies of episcopal despotism ‘ Tlio confessions I 
made at Thicz,’ he said, ‘ were wrung from mo hy torture 
the judge dictated tho words and I repeated them aflcr him 
I knew that if I did not say what they wanted, they would 
break my arras, and maim mo for cver’f 

After tins declaration, tlio examination began tho clear 
ness of Pecolat s ansu ers, his gentleness and candor, showed 
all present that they had before them an innocent man, 
whom powerful princes desired to destroy The syndics 
having declared that they were bound to acquit him, the 
bishop said ‘Give him the question, and you will see 
clearly that ho is guilty ’ Tlio Byndics nfiiscd, whereupon 
tho two pnnees accused them of being partial and suspected 
men Tho episcopal council, therefore, decided, that tbs 

* Ttegistora of tlie Council 2ath Sept, aott» Oct^ Clh, Cth, Otti, lOth 
Kovember, 1611 Spon, ITat de Genrve, L p. 279 SaTj-oo, 
p. 69 Bonivard, Chnmlq IL jv 299 

I GaLfll, if^UnaJZ, 4c. Inlcrrog tl pp. 75, 77, 83. 
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city and the bishop should each appoint four judges — an il- 
legal mcasui'e, to ■which the syndics submitted. 

The ne^Y examination ought to have taken place on the 
20th of January, 1518 ; but Pecolat, sulicring from the tor- 
ture past and terrified by the torture to come, had fallen 
seriously ill, and it was necessary to send the doctor to him. 
This man consented to his being carried before the court. 
The four episcopal judges immediately called for the ques- 
tion, but the syndics opposed it, and the episcopal delegates 
began to study this living corpse. After examining him 
attcntivel}’ they said : ‘ lie still afibrds some hold for the 
torture ; he may bo examined with a few tormciUs ’ (such is 
the expression in the report.) Nergaz siding with the Sa- 
voyard doctors, the torture Avas decided upon. Poor Peco- 
lat began to tremble from head to foot ; he knew that ho 
should denounce all his friends, and cursed his own Aveakness. 
They tied his hands behind his back, they showed him the 
rack, and interrogated him . . . ‘ However, they did not 
torture him,’ continues the report, ‘ considering the weakness 
of his bodj’’ and his long imprisonment.’ They thought that 
the fear of the rack Avould suflicc to make him speak ; they 
were deceived ; the sick — Ave might almost call him the 
dying man, though tied up and bound, having the instru- 
ment of torture before him, ansAvered Avith simplicity and 
frankness. Even the bishop’s judges Avcrc struck Avilh his 
candor, and tAvo of them, ‘ h.aving the fear of God before 
their eyes, says Bonivard, rather than the fear of men, de- 
clared roundly : ‘ They haA-^e done this poor man Avrong, 
A^on inveninmsin co cau,sam. We find no fault in him.’* 

This honorable declaration embarrassed the duke all the 
more that he had other anxieties on his mind. Tlie news 
from Piedmont Avas bad : eA'ery day he received letters urg- 
ing him to return. ‘ The Marquis of Montferrat,’ they told 
him, ‘ is committing serious depredations.’ But the head- 
strong prince was ready to lose his own states, if he could 
but get Geneva — and lose them he did not long after. 

* MS. Eegisters of the Council, 24lb December, 1517; 8tb, 9tb, 
15tb, 20tb January, 1518. Savyon, Annates, p. 60. Bonward^ 
Chroniq. ii. p. 300. 
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Finding himself on tbepointofdiscovenngi conspiracy, cal 
cuhted to sati«ify tlic cardinals, bo resolved not to jielcL 
JSis creatures and those of the prelate held conference after 
conference , at last they found a means — a diabolical means 
—of putting Pccolat to death Seeing that lay judges were 
not to be peirsuadcd to condemn an innocent man, tlicy re- 
feolred that be sbonld be tried by pnests To put this plan 
into execution, it avas ncccssarj to change the layman — the 
ex hosier, the merry fellow who aras at ever) banquet and 
every masquerade— into a cburcbman They succeeded 
* To gratify their appetite,* said Boniv ard, ‘ tlicy produced a 
forged letter to the effect that Pecolat was an ordained clert 
. . and therefore his case belonged not to the sccnlar, 
but to the ecclesiastical judge ’ The fraud found, or seemed 
to find belief in the official world ‘ Accordingly,’ goes on 
the chronicle, * they transferred him from the CbMcaii de 
rile, which was the lay prison, to the bishop’s palace which 
was the church court, and ho was placed once more m the 
hands of tho Pharisees’ Tins am a strolo worth} of a 
celebrated religious order not yet in existence, but nliicli xias 
about to bo founded to combat tho Reformation Hence* 
forth wo shall see none of that silly consideration, of that 
delicate circumspection, which the laymen had employed 
Tlio bishop, now become judge and party, ‘ deliberated how 
to handle him well’ Some persons baling asserted that 
Pccolat could not endure the rich, tho doctors again exam 
ined his poor bod} sonic said }C3 and others no, so tho 
judges decided that tho first were right, and the instrnrocnt 
of torture was prepared Jtwas not onl} heroic men like 
the Bcrthclicrs and Lfvners who, bj their danng opposition 
to arbitrary power, were then raising tho edifice of hl*eriy , 
but it was al«o tlic«e wicked judges, these tyrannical princes 
these cruel executioners who by their wrheel and rack were 
preparing tho new and moro equitable times of modern 
society • 

V’hcn Pccolat was informed of the fatal decision, h» ter 
rors recommenced Tho prospect of a new torture, tl c 

• Bonlrard, Chivni] U. p. 500 BaTjon, AnnaUs p CO MS. An 
chlros of GcQOTtiu 
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thouglit of the accusations he would make against his friends, 
disturbed his conscience and plunged him into despair . . . 
His features were distorted by it, his beard was in disorder, 
his eyes were haggard : all in him expressed suffering and 
terror. His keepers, not understanding this state of his 
mind, thought that he was possessed by a devil. ‘ Berthe- 
lier,’ said they, ‘ is a great charmer, he has a familiar spirit. 
He has charmed Pecolat to render him insensible to the 
torture ; try as we may, he will say nothing.’ It was the 
belief at that time that the charmers lodged certain devils 
in the patients’ hair. The prisoner’s long rough beard dis- 
quieted the bishop’s ofiScers. It was resolved that Pecolat 
should be shaved in order to expel the demon.* 

According to rule it should have been an exorcist and 
not a barber that they should have sent for. Robed in sur- 
plice and stole, the priest should have made the sign of the 
cross over Pecolat, sprinkled him with holy water, and pro- 
nounced loud-sounding anathemas against the evil spirit. 
But no, the bishop was contented to send a barber, which 
was much more prosaic ; it may be that, besides all his 
other vices, the bastard Avas a freethinker. The barber 
came and got his razor ready. The devil Avhom Pecolat 
feared, was his own coAvardice. ‘ I shall inculpate my best 
friends,’ he said to himself ; ‘ I shall confess that Berthelier 
wished to kill the bishop ; I shall say all they Avant me to 
say. . . . And then if I die on the rack (Avhich Avas 
very possible, considering the exhaustion of his strength) I 
shall be eternally damned for having lied in the hour of 
death.’ This idea alarmed him ; a tempest agitated his 
soul ; he was already in agony. ‘ It is better,’ he thought, 

‘ to cut off an arm, a foot, or even the tongue, than fall into 
everlasting perdition.’ At this moment the barber, who 
had wetted the beard, quitted the room to throw the water 
out of the basin ; Pecolat caught up the razor which the 
man had left on the table by bis side and raised it to his 
tongue ; but moral and physical force both failing him, he 
made only a gash. He was trying again, Avhen the barber 


* Bonivard, Glironiq. ii. p. 202. Savyon, Annales, pp. 61, 62. 
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returned, spring upon him in affright, snatched the raror 
from his hand, and raised an ahinn The g lolcr, his famih, 
and tho prince’s surgeon rushed in and found F6coht 
‘coughing and spitting out blood in large quantities ’ Tlicy 
seized him and began to stanch the blood, iThich it iras not 
difficult to do His tongue vas not cut off, as some haie 
a‘!Sertcd , there iras only a deep wound The officers of 
the duke and the hishop took extraordinarj pains to euro 
him, * not to do him good,’ say the chronicles, ‘ but to do 
him a greater ill another time, and that he might u^e hia 
tongue in singing whatever they pleased ' All were greatly 
astounded at this mystery, of which there was great talk 
throughout the citj * colat’s wound hn\ mg heen drc««ci1, 
the baataid demanded that he should be put to the rack, 
but I/^vner, feeling cominced that Pccolatuas the inno- 
cent Tictira of an illegal proceeding, opposed it The btahop 
still persisted in tho Decc«sity of obtaining a confc«sion from 
him * Confession 1 ’ replied the judge, ‘ho cannot speak’— 

‘ W ell then,’ answered, not the executioner but, tho bishop, 
*lct him ionte Ins answer’ Levrior, as firm when it was 
necessary to maintain the respect duo to humanity os tho 
obedience duo to the law, declared tbnt such cruelty should 
not be practised before liis tribunal Tlio bishop was forced 
to give way, but he kept account of this new offence on the 
part of tho contumacious judge f 

All (jcneia pitied tlic unhappy man, and nsked if there 
was no one to deliier him from this den of tliievesl Bom 
sard, a man who afterwards knew in Ins own person the 
horrors of a prison, iicicr ceased thinking of the means of 
saving him Uc lo\ ed Ptcolat , ho had often admired that 
simple nature of Ins so impnlsne, so strong and yet so 
wj ?!, /j.wJ .eiv?r^ ha t9 kW zvsase cS thp Jober 

* Bonivard, Chrmiq 51 pp. 301 301 Itosct, nUL de Crr^ve, 
iIS> lir L ch. Ixxxi. TJ o trstimony of ibeso two contewporary 
outhors leaves no doubt as to Uio reality of Pi-co’ata attempt, 
also Savyon, AnnaJes p Cl ) This arcani'tanco ha* been the rub’'^ 
of a lonR arc! aolojncal conlrorenv whof-o eolation 1* eioply ttti 
rueolat d d not cut o*r bo only cot, bl* Uaguc 

f Ldrrier, CTrenotiyie da Cbmfc* de CVnet«u, IL p. 131 
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ties of the city. He felt that human and divine rights, the 
compassion due to the^unhappy, his duty towards Geneva, 
although I am not a native,’ he said,) — all bound him to 
make an effort. He left his monastery, called upon Aimo 
Levrier, and expressed his desire to save Pecolat. Levrier 
explained to him that the bishop had forbidden any further 
steps, and that the judges could not act without his consent. 
‘There is however one means,’, added he. ‘Let Pecolat’s 
relations demand justice of me ; I shall refuse, alleging the 
prince’s good pleasure. Then let them appeal, on tho 
ground of denial of justice,* to the metropolitan court of 
Vienne.’ Bonivard, full of imagination, of invention, of 
resources, heedless of precedents, and energetic, immediately 
resolved to try this course. The Archbishop of Vienne (he 
argued) being always jealous of the Bishop of Geneva, 
would be delighted to humble his powerful colleague. ‘ I 
have friends, relations, and influence in Savoy,’ said he, ‘ I 
will move heaven and earth, and we will teach the bastard 
a pretty lesson.’ He returned to his monastery and sent 
for P6colat’s two brothers. One of them, Stephen, enjoyed 
the full confidence of his fellow-citizens, and was afterwards 
raised to the highest offices ; but the tyranny of the princes 
alarmed everybody : ‘ Demand that your brother be brought 
to trial,’ said Bonivard to the two brothers. — ‘ No,’ they 
answered, ‘ the risk is too serious.’ . . . Bonivard’s elo- 
quence prevailed at last. Not wishing to leave them time 
for reflection, he took them forthwith to Levrier ; the peti- 
tion, answer, and legal appeal were duly made ; and Ste- 
phen Pecolat, who by contact with these two generous souls 
had become brave, departed for Vienne in Dauphiny with a 
warm recommendation from the prior. The Church of 
Vienne had enjoyed from ancient times the title of holy, of 
maxima sedes Galliarum, and its metropolitan was primate 
of all Gaul. This prelate, delighted with the opportunity of 
making his authority felt by a bishop who was then more 
powerful than himself, summoned the procurator-fiscal, the 
episcopal council, and the bishop of Geneva to appear before 

3SJ or T- 


* ‘A denegato justitia.’- 


-Boni^^Chroniq. iL p. 
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Ills court of Vienne within a certain term, to bear jndgracDt. 
In the meanwhile he forbade the b^hop to proceed against 
the pnsonei under pain of excommunication * e are m 
the right load now,’ said Bonnard to L6vrier But who 
would serve this danng auromons upon the bishop? These 
writs of Vienne were held m sneh slight esteem hy the 
powerful prelates of Geneva, that it was usual to cudgel the 
bearers of them It might be foreseen that the bnhop and 
duke would try every means to nullify the citation, or ludtico 
the archbishop to recall it In short, this was not an orcli 
nary case If Pccolat was declared innocent, if hts deposi 
tions against Berthelicr were declared false, what would 
become of the scheme of Charles III and Leo \ at which 
the bishop himself so basely connn cd I Genera would 
remain free Tho difBcultics which started up did not 

dishearten Bonnard, he thought that tho devices set on 
foot to enslave the city were hateful, and that as be wnhod 
to live and dio there, ho ought to defend it ‘And then,’ 
adds a chronicler, ‘ tho commander of St Victor was more 
bold than wise’ Bonnard formed bis resolution ‘Xo- 
bod),’ bo said, ‘ dares bell the cat then 1 will attempt 
the deed’ But bis position did not permit bim ‘to 

pass tlio river alone ’ It was necessary that the mctropoli- 
tan citation should be served on tho bishop by an episcopal 
bailiff He began to search for such a man , and recollect 
ing a certain poor clerk who vegetated in a wretched room 
in the cit}, be sent for him, put two crowns m bis band, and 
said ‘ Hero is a letter from the metropolitan that must be 
delivered to tbo bishop The dutc and tho prelate set out 
the day after to-morrow for Turin , to-raorrow morning tlie> 
will go and hear mass at St Pierre , that w ill bo tho latent 
Lour Tlicrc will bo no time after that Ilnni tins 
to my lord’ Tho clerk was nfrud, though the two crowns 
tempted Intn stronglj , Bonivnrd pressed him ‘Vc11,’m“^ 
the poor fellow,’ ‘ I will promise to servo tho writ provided 
you assist mo pcrvinally ’ Bonivnnl agreed to do so 
Tlie next daj the prior and tho derk entered the cathe- 
dra! Tlio pnnccs were present, surrounded with much 
pomp. It was high mass, a farewell mass; nobody was 
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absent. Bonivard in bis quality of canon had a place of 
honor in the cathedral which would have brought him near 
the bishop ; but he tooh care not to go there, and kept 
himself at a distance behind the clerk in order to watch 
him ; he feared lest the poor man should get frightened 
and escape. The consecration, the elevation, the chanting, 
all the sumptuous forms of Roman worship, all the great 
people bending before the altar, acted upon the unlucky 
bailiff’s imagination. He began to tremble, and when the 
mass was ended and the moment, for action ai’rived, ‘ see- 
ing,’ says Bonivard, ‘ that the game was to be played in 
earnest,’ he lost his courage, stealthily crept backwards, and 
prepared to run awa3\ But Bonivard, who was watching 
him, suddenly stepped forward, seized him by the collar, 
and placing the other hand upon a dagger, which he held 
beneath his robe, whispered in his ear ; ‘If you do not keep 
your promise, I swear I will kill you.’ The clerk was almost 
frightened to death, and not without cause, ‘ for,’ adds Boni- 
vard in his plain-spoken ‘ Chronicles,’ ‘ I should have done 
it, which I do not say to my praise ; I know noAv that I 
acted foolishly. But youth and affection carried me away.’ 
He did not kill the clerk, however ; he was satisfied with 
holding him tightly by the thumb, and with a firm hand 
held him by his side. The poor terrified man wished in 
vain to fly : Bonivard’s dagger kept him motionless ; he 
was like a marble statue.* 

Meanwhile the duke, his brother the count, and the 
bishop were leavin g the church, attended by their magnifi- 
ceW retinue, and returning to the episcopal palace, where 
there was to be a grand reception. ‘ Now,’ said Bonivard 
to the clerk, ‘ no more delay, you must discharge your com- 
mission ; ’ then he put the metropolitan citation into the 
hand that was free, and still holding him by the thumb, led 
him thus to the palace. 

When he came near the bishop, the energetic prior letting 
go the thumb, which he had held as if in a vice, and point- 
ing to the prelate, said to the clerk : ‘ Ho your duty. The 

* Bonivard, Ghroniq. pp. 307, 308. 
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bishop bt'-iimg these ttoHs much nfnid,’ sijs Bom 
^ald, ‘ and tuincd pnk, thinking I was ordtiing him to be 
killed’ The cowardly prelate turning with alarm towards 
the supposed 'I'lsassm cast a look of distrc«s upon tliosc 
around him The clerk ticmblcd a> much aa he, hut 
tneetmg the terrible eje of the prior and seeing the da'^cr 
under Ins robes, be fell on bis knees before the bishop, and 
kissing the writ, presented it to bim, saying • * Mj lord, m 
htbitur tobis, prout t» eopta ** He then put the document 
into Ina hand and ran off ‘Upon this,* adds the prior, ‘I 
retired to my pnory of St. Victor I felt such jurenile and 
silly arrogance, that I feaied neither bishop nor duke’ 
Bonn ard had his ciilvenna no longer, but be would yctlnrc 
stood a siege if necessary to bring this matter to a buccc<s- 
ful i«suo The bishop never forgot the flight Bonnard had 
caused him, and sworo to be o>cn with bun 
Tins cncigctic action gave courage to others rourscore 
citizens moro or less implicated with Ptcolat m the affair of 
the rotten fish— ‘all honest people —appt ared before the 
pnnccs and demanded that if they and Bccolat wcrcgmtty, 
they should be punished , but if they were innocent that it 
should bo publicly acknowledged Tlic princes, whose situv 
tion was growing difficult, were by no means eager to haro 
eighty eases m hand in-stcad of one * Wo are sure,* thej 
answered, ‘ that this poisoning is a thing invented hj ccr 
tain wicked men, and we look upon all of you ns horcst 
people Betas for Pccolal, he was nlwajs a naughty fel 
low, for which reason we wish to keep hiiii a short time m 
prison to correct him ’ Tlicn fearing lest lie should K ht>- 
crated hj force during their absence, the princes of Swoy 
bad him transferred to the castle of Pcnc), which was con 
trary to the irancfiiscs of tfio cUy TTio fransitr toot 
on the 20th of January, 15J8f 

A diMsion m the Church came to PLColal’s ftssi*tarce 
Since the struggles between Victor and Polycrat in the sec* 
ond century, lictwccn Cvpnan and Stephen m the third, 
di<«on 5 ions between the Cot! ohc bishops hare never cea«ed , 

• ‘You are Inhibited. M In tbacopr — Coaltiifd, CSnmi^ tl 
f Galiff', Boniranl, Couocil Registers 
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and in the middle ages particnlavly, there were often severe 
contests between the bishops and their metropolitans. The 
Archbishop of Vienne did not understand yielding to the 
Bishop of Geneva, and at the very moment when Lnther’s 
Tlicses were resounding throughout Christendom — in 151Y 
and 1518 — the Roman Church on the hanks of the Rhone 
was giving a poor illnstr.ation of its pretended unity. The 
metropolitan, linding his citations useless, ordered the bishop 
to liberate Pccolat^ under p.ain of excommunication hut 
the episcopal officers who remained in Geneva, only laughed, 
like their master, at the metropolitan and his threats. 

Pecolat’s friends took the matter more seriously. The}’' 
feared for his life. "Who could tell whether the bastard had 
not left orders to get rid of the prisoner, and left Geneva in 
order to escape the people’s anger ? These apprehensions 
were not without cause, for more than one upright man was 
afterwards to he sacrificed in the castle of Peney. Stephen 
Pecolat and some of his brother’s friends waited on St. 
Victor : ‘ The superior metropolitan aiithority has ordered 
Pecolat to he released,’ they said ; ‘ we shall go ofi' straight 
in search of him.’ The acute Bonivard represented to them 
that the gaolers would not give him up, that the castle was 
strong, and they would fail in the attack ; that the whole 
people should demand the liberation of the innocent man 
detained by the bishop in his dungeons, in despite of the 
liberties of the city and the orders of his metropolitan. ‘ A 
little patience,’ he continued ; ‘ we are near the beginning 
of Lent, holy week is not far off ; the interdict will then be 
published by the metropolitan. The Christians finding them- 
selves deprived of the sacrament will grow riotous, and Avill 
compel the bishop’s officers to set our friend at liberty. 
Thus the inhibition which we served upon the bishop in his 
palace, will produce its effect in despite of him.’ The ad- 
vice was thought sound, they agreed to it, and everybody in 
Geneva waited with impatience for Easter and the excom- 
munication. 

Anthony de la Colombiere, official to the metropolitan of 

* ‘ Mandamus rolaxari sub poena oxcommunicationis.’ — Sa-vyon, 
Amoks, p. 63. 
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bishop hcinng these word', *was much nfnid,’ Bom 
Aard, * and turned pak, thmkitig^ I ni& ordering him lo bo 
killed' The cowirdl) prelate turning ^ith ahrm towards 
the supposed a«8assm cast i look of distress upon those 
around him TIic clerk ticinbled as much as ho , but 
meeting the tcrnblc eve of the prior and seeing the dagger 
under Ins robes, bo fell on Im knees before the bidiop, and 
kissing the wnt presented it to him, sa} ing * Mj lord, in 
htbitur iohis,j>rout in cojna^* He then put the document 
into Ins hand and ran off ‘ Upon this’ adds tho prior, ‘ I 
retired to mj pnory of St. Victor 1 felt such juvenile and 
Billy arrogance, that I feared neither bidiop nor duke’ 
Bonnard had his cnlierms no longer, but he would yet halt 
stood a Biego if necessary to bring llm matter to a success- 
ful nsuo Tlic bishop nc\cr forgot the fright Bonnard had 
caused him, and swore to be c'cti with lum 
This onergotic action gate courage to others Fourscore 
citizens more or Ic^s implicated with Ikcolat in the affair of 
tho rotten fish—* all honest people appi arud 1 eforo tlio 
pnncca, and demanded that if they and Ptcolat were guilty, 
they should be punished , but if tbej were innocent that it 
should bo publicly acknowledges! Tlic pnncca, whoso situa 
tion was growing difiicult, were bj no means eager to have 
cightj cases in hand m'.tcad of one * We nto sure,* thej 
answered * that this poisoning is a thing invented bj cer 
tain wicked men and we look upon all of you ns honc«t 
people But ns for Ikcolat, he was alwajs a naughty fel 
low , for winch reason wo wish to Loop hmi a short time in 
prison to correct him' Tlien fearing Kst he should be hb- 
crated hj force during their nWnce, tho princes of Savoy 
had him transferred to tho ca^tlo of Penej, winch was eon 
trary to the franchises of the ettj The tn«5&.r took place 
on the 20th of Jnnuarr, 1518 f 

A division m the Church came to Ptcolat s assistance 
Since the struggles lictwccn k ictor and PoUcrat in tl c see 
ond ccntnrv, Ictwecn Cyprian and Stephen in tho third, 
di«sensions between tho Call olicbishoji^ have never ceased, 
• Toq arc Ini Ibltwl. na In lhacopj — BoalrarJ, Chrtnij fi. jv 50^ 
f OaUir , DonlvarU, Couadl Reg stent 
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and in tlie middle ages particularly, tliero were often Bcvcro 
contests between the bishops atid their metropolitans. The 
Archbishop of Vienne did not understand yielding to the 
Bishop of Geneva, and at the very moment •when Luther’s 
Theses -were resounding tbrougbout Christendom — in 151*7 
and 1518 — the Boinan Church on the banks of the Rhone 
H’as giving a poor illustration of its pretended unity. The 
metropolitan, finding his citations useless, ordered the bishop 
to liberate Pecolat, under pain of excommunication but 
the episcopal otliccrs who remained in Geneva, only laughed, 
like their master, at the metropolitan and his threats. 

Pecolat’s friends took the matter more seriously. They 
feared for his life. "Who could tell whether the bastard had 
not left orders to get rid of the prisoner, and left Geneva in 
order to escape the people’s anger ? These apprehensions 
were not without cause, for more than one upiight man was 
afterwards to be sacrificed in the castle of Peney. Stephen 
Pecolat and some of his brother’s friends waited on St. 
Victor : ‘ The superior metropolitan authority has ordered 
Pecolat to be released,’ they said ; ‘ we shall go off straight 
in search of him.’ The acute Bonivard represented to them 
that the gaolers would not give him np, that the castle was 
strong, and they ‘would fail in the attack ; that the whole 
people should demand the liberation of the innocent man 
detained by the bishop in his dungeons, in despite of the 
liberties of the city and the orders of his metropolitan. ‘ A 
little patience,’ he continued ; ‘ wc are near the beginning 
of Lent, holy week is not far off; the interdict will then be 
published by the metropolitan. The Christians finding them- 
selves deprived of the sacrament will grow' riotous, and wdll 
compel the bishop’s officers to set our friend at liberty. 
Thus the inhibition which "we served upon the bishop in his 
palace, will produce its effect in despite of him.’ The ad- 
vice was thought sound, they agreed to it, and everybody in 
Geneva waited with impatience for Easter and the excom- 
munication. 

Anthony de la Colombiere, official to the metropolitan of 

* ‘ Mandamus relasari sub pcena excommunicationis.’ — Sa'vyon, 
AnneUes, p. 63. 
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VaeDDe, anired to execute the orders of fus superior, and 
h'lving come to nn understanding with the prior of St Vic- 
tor and judge Levner, he ordered, on the 18th of Mirtb, 
t?iat Pcco/at shoafd be released within twenty four houw 
Ho waited eight days, hat waited in Tafn, for” the ^iscopal 
officers continued to disobey Jnin Then, on Good Friday, 
the metropolitan officers, bearing tho sentence of cxcommu 
nicafion and interdict, proceeded to tho cathedral at two 
o’clock m the afternoon, and there, in the presence of John 
Gallatin, notarj, and three other w)tne««e% they posted tip 
the teinblo monition , at four o’clock, they did the same at 
the churches of St. Gerrais and St Gewnm TJiis wis not 
indeed tho thunder of the Vatican, but it was nevertheless 
the excommunication of a prcKtc who, at Geneva, filled the 
first place after the pope in tho Roman hierarchy Tlio 
canons, pnests, and pirishioncrs, ns tbcj w cnt to cremng 
pnyers, walked up to the placards and were Quite aghast as 
they rend them ‘ Wc excommunicate’ they ran, ‘tho 
episcopal officers, and order that this excommunication he 
published in tho churches, with bell, book, and candle 
Moreover, wo command, under pun of the fame excomnm- 
wcation, tho sy tidies and councillors to attack the castles and 
prisons wherein Fccofat is detained, and to Iibcrafo him by 
force Finally wc pronounce tho interdict against all places 
wherein these excommnmcxtes arc found And if, like tho 
deaf adder, they persist in their wickedness we interdict tho 
celebration rot only of tho sacraments but also of divine 
sorv ICC, in the churches of Sk Picrrc, Notre Dxme la Nenvc, 
St Germain St Gcrvais St Victor, St Leger, and Holy 
Cros'*’* After tho canons and pnests had rend this docu- 
ment, they halted m consternation at the threshold of tie 
church They looked at one another, and asked what wn 
to bo done Haring well conaulcrevl thev said ‘Here’s 
a barrier wc cannot got ower,’ and they retire! 

As tlio number of dcront catholics wa.s still prettr hrga 
in Genera, wbat Bonivard bad foreseen catno to pass , an I 
tho agitation was general No more 8er\lce^ no more 


• Gftliffc, il'ticnaix, *e, h- p. tl 
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BOized wth great aJarm^ and fanejing them«ekcs half 
drowned alread\, wrote to tbe governor of Peney to rolcaso 
Pccolat forthwith Tbe noessenger departed, and tlie friends 
and rchtJotiB of tbe prisoner, not trusting to the episcopal 
court, accompanied him Dantig the three quarters of an 

honr that tbe walk occupied, the crowd hept saying sup. 

pose the goiernor should refuse to gno up his victim , sup. 

pose the bistards agents have already earned bun away 

perhaps put him to death f None of these suppositions were 
realised Deep in a dungeon of the castle, the poor man, 
heavily chained, in utter darhness, wrecked both in mind 
and bodj, was giving way to the Wacicst mclancliory Sud 
denly he hears a noise He listens , he seems to recognise 
well known voices it was hw hrothera and his friends ar 
ni mg noisily under the w alls of the castle, and giving utter* 
ancQ to their joy 

Their success was, however, less certain than it appeared 
to them Strange things were, m fact, taking plate at that 
moment in Geneva The bishop and the dube had not been 
80 passive as had been imagined, and at the very instant 
•when the messenger bearing the order from tho episcopal 
court, and accompanied by a body of Genevans, was leaving 
by the French gate, a courier, with an order from the Ro- 
man court, entered by the Savoy gate. Tlie latter went 
with all speed to the bishop’s rcpn-scntatives, and handcil 
them the pontifical letters which tho princes had oh* 
tamed, and by which tho popo annulled fht eenturrs e/ Mr 
tnelropohtan This Uomau messenger brought innldition 
an order from the hisliop forbidding them on (har lirtt to 
release rt-coJat, Tlio bastard had BhudJered at the thought 
that tho wretch whom ho had so euccc'^afilly tofturtxj, 
mi »ht escape him he had moved hcav cn and earth to loop 
him in prison Wc may imagino tho emotion and alarm 
^rh^ch ftJJ upon the episcopal counciUora when they re*! 
the letters handed to them Tlic coincidence of the mo- 
ment when those two contra hclory orijers left Geneva and 
arrived there is so striking that we may a<k whcU or tl o-mj 
letters from Rome and Turin were not sopiK-sed— invent I 
by the episcopal officers theinsches, but there tt nothing 
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in the narrative to indicate a trick. ‘ Immrdiaichj on read- 
ing the letters, the episcopal oflicers xrtth all diliricnrc coun- 
termanded the release.’ These words in the ‘ Annals ’ show 
the precipitation with which the)- endeavored to repair tho 
mistake they had committed. There was not, in fact, a mo- 
ment to lose, if they wished to keoj) Pecolat. Several otli- 
eers got on hoi-sobaek and set off full galloji. 

The bcjiroiv; of this order were Imnlly halfw.ay, when they 
met a nnmerons jubilant and noisy crowd returning from 
Peney. Tho friends of I'ccol.al, ])rccedcd by the otlicial 
letters addressed to the governor, liad appeared before that 
officer, who, .after reading tho despatch over and over, h.ad 
thought it his duty to obey. Pecolat’s friends hurried after 
the gaoler, who, carrying a bunch of keys in his hand, went 
to open the cell ; they entered with him, shouting release ! 
They broke the prisoner’s chains ; and, (inding him so weak, 
carried him in their arms and I.aid him in the sunshine in 
the c.asllc yard. "Without loss of time they placed him in a 
poas.ant’s cart and all started for Geneva. Tliis w:is the 
crowd met by the cpiscop.al officers. 'J'lic Genevans were 
bringing back their friend with shouts of joy. ]n vain did 
the cpiscop.al officers stop this joyous band, and recjuirc that 
the prisoner should be led back to Pcncy ; in vain did they 
spc.ak of the bishop and even of the pope ; all w.as of no use. 
Despite the rogations of the pope, the prelate, aiid the mes- 
sengers, tho people carried Pecolat hack in triumph. This 
resistance offered to tho Roman pontiff, at the moment Jio 
was lending assistance to tho bastard in his oppression of a 
poor innocent man, w.as, as it were, an affair of outposts ; 
and the Genevans were thus training* themselves for more 
notable battles, ‘ Forward,’ they shouted, ‘ to the city ! to 
the city!’ and the crowd, leaving the episcopal officers 
alone in tho middle of tho road, h.astcued to the g.ates. 

At last they approached Genova, and there the excite- 
ment was not less great than on tho road. Pecolat’s return 
w.as the triumph of right over injustice, of liberty over des- 
potism ; and accordingly it -was celebrated with enthusiasm. 
The poor man, dumb (for his wound was not yet healed), 
shattered, by the torture, and wasted away by his long cap- 
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icizctl -With grc-it niarm, ntid fancying themselves half 
clrovsned alrcad), wrote to the governor of Pciiej to release 
Tccolat fortliwitli The messenger departed, and the fnonds 
and rchtions of the pnsoncr, not trusting to the episcopal 
court, accompanied him Dunng the three quarters of an 
hour that the walk occupied, the crowd kept sajing — sup- 
pose tho go\ernor should refuse to give »p Jus victim , sup- 
pose the bistnrds agents ha\o already carried him away — 
perhaps put him to death ? None of these suppositions were 
realised Deep in a dungeon of tlic castle, the poor man, 
hca\ily chained, in utter darkness, wrecked both jn mind 
and body, was giving wav to the blackest melancholy Sud 
dcnly he hears a noise He listens , he seems to recognise 
well known voices it was hw brothers and his fnends ar 
rising noisily under tho walls of the castle, and giving utter- 
ance to tlicirjoy 

Their success was, liowcver, less certain than it appeared 
to them Strange tilings were, jd fact, taking place at that 
moment m Genov a The bishop and tho duke had not bceu 
so passive as bad been imagined, and at the xety instant 
when the messenger hearing the order from the episcopal 
court, and accompanied by a body of Genevans, was leaving 
by the French gate a courier, with an order from the Ro- 
man court, entered by the Savoy gate The latter went 
with all speed to the bishop’s reprtsentatu cs, and handed 
tbem tbc pontifical letters which the princes bad ob- 
tained, and by which tho pope annulled the censures of the 
metropolitan This Roman messenger brought in addition 
an order from tho bishop forbidding them on (hetr lives to 
release TccoIaL The bastard had shuddered at the thought 
that the wretch whom he had so Bucccssfully tortured, 
escstpo him he had moved heaven and earth to keep 
him m prison We may irasgioe the emotion and alarm 
which fell upon the episcopal councillors when they read 
the letters handed to them The coincidence of tho mo- 
ment when these two contradictory orders left Geneva and 
orrjved there is so sinking that we may ask whether thc<ie 
letters from Rome and Turin were not ‘suppo'^cd— -invented 
by the episcopal officers themsclv^, but there is nothing 
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in the nan-ative to indicate a trick. ‘ Immediately on. read- 
ing the letters, the episcopal officers loith all diligence coun- 
termanded the release.’ These words in the ‘ Annals ’ show 
the precipitation with which they endeavored to repair the 
mistake they had committed. There was not, in fact, a mo- 
ment to lose, if they wished to keep Pecolat. Several offi- 
cers got on horseback and set oflf full gallop. 

The hearers of this order were hardly halfway, when they 
met a numerous jubilant and noisy crowd returning from 
Peney. The friends of Pecolat, preceded by the official 
letters addressed to the governor, had appeared before that 
officer, who, after reading the despatch over and over, had 
thought it his duty to obey. Pecolat’s friends hurried after 
the gaoler, who, carrying a hunch of keys in his hand, went 
to open the cell ; they entered with him, shouting release ! 
They broke the prisoner’s chains ; and, finding him so weak, 
carried him in their arms and laid him in the sunshine in 
the castle yard. ‘Without loss of time they placed him in a 
peasant’s cart and all started for Geneva. This was the 
crowd met by the episcopal officers. The Genevans were 
bringing back their friend with shouts of joy. In vain did 
the episcopal officers stop this joyous band, and require that 
the prisoner should be led back to Peney ; in vain did they 
speak of the bishop and even of the pope ; all was of no use. 
Despite the rogations of the pope, the prelate, and the mes- 
sengers, the people carried Pecolat back in triumph. This 
resistance offered to the Roman pontiff, at the moment he 
was lending assistance to the bastard in his oppression of a 
poor innocent man, was, as it were, an afl’air of outposts ; 
and the Genevans were thus training themselves for more 
notable battles. ‘ Forward,’ they shouted, ‘ to the city ! to 
the city!’ and the crowd, leaving the episcopal officers 
alone in the middle of the road, hastened to the gates. 

At last they approached Geneva, and there the excite- 
ment was not less great than on the £qad. Pecolat’s return 
was the triumph of right over injustice, of liberty over des- 
potism ; and accordingly it was celebrated rvith enthusiasm. 
The poor man, dumb (for his wound was not yet healed), 
shattered, by the torture, and wasted away by his long 
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BCized \vjtli grc-it alarm, and fancying themselves half 
(IrovMicd aJrcadj, nrotc to the ^lernor of Peney to rclcaso 
Pccoht forthwith Iho messenger departed, and the friends 
and relations of the prisoner, not trusting to the episcopal 
court, acconipaincd him During the three quarters of an 
hour tint the walk occupied, the crowd kept saying —sup- 
pose tho gosernor should refuse to guo up bis victim , sup- 
pose llio 1) istard s agents have already earned him aivay — 
perhaps put him to death ! None of these suppositions tvero 
realised Deep in a dungeon of tlio castle, the poor man, 
heavily chained, in utter darkness, n recked both m mind 
and body , n ns giv ing way to tho blackest melancholy Sad 
dcnly lie hears a noise He listens , be seems to recognise 
well known a oiccs it n as Ins brothers and his friends ar 
riving noisily under tho walla of the castle, and giving utter- 
ance to their joy 

Their success was, however, less certain than it appeared 
to them Strange tilings aacre, in fact, taking place at that 
moment in Gcnc\ a Tlic bishop and the duke had not been 
BO passu 0 as had been imagined, and at tho very instant 
when the messenger bearing the order from the episcopal 
court, and accompanied by a body of Genevans, was leaving 
by tho rrcnch gate, a courier, with an order from the Ko* 
man court, entered by the Savoy gate Tho latter went 
witli all speed to the bishop’s representatives, and handed 
them the pontifical letters which the princes had oh* 
tamed, and by which tho pope annulled the ^ensures of the 
metropolitan This Roman messenger brought in addition 
an order from the bishop forbidding them on thetr lives 
release P6colat The bastard had shuddered at the thought 
that the wretch whom be bad so Bucccssfully tortured, 
might escape him he had moved heaven and earth to keep 
him in prison "We may im^ne the emotion and alarm 
which fell upon the episcopal councillors when they read 
the letters Landed to them The coincidence of the mo- 
ment when these two contradictoiy orders left Geneva and 
amved there is so striking that we may ask whether these 
httera from Borne and Turin wtre not snppcwed— invented 
by the episcopal officers themacives, hut there is notbrng 
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in the narrative to indicate a trick. ‘ Immediately on read- 
ing the letters, the episcopal officers xoith all diligence coun- 
termanded the release.’ These words in the ‘ Annals ’ show 
the precipitation with which they endeavored to repair the 
mistake they had committed. There was not, in fact, a mo- 
ment to lose, if they Avished to keep Pecolat. Several offi- 
cers got on horseback and set off full gallop. 

The hearers of this order were hardly halfway, when they 
met a numerous jubilant and noisy crowd returning from 
Peney. The friends of Pecolat, preceded by the official 
letters addressed to the governor, had appeared before that 
officer, who, after reading the despatch over and over, had 
thought it his duty to obey. Pecolat’s friends hurried after 
the gaoler, who, carrying a bunch of keys in his hand, went 
to open the cell ; they entered Avith him, shouting release ! 
They broke the prisoner’s chains ; and, finding him so Aveak, 
carried him in their arms and laid him in the sunshine in 
the castle yard. Without loss of time they placed him in a 
peas.ant’s cart and all started for Geneva. This Avas the 
crowd met by the episcopal officers. The Genevans were 
bringing back their friend Avith shouts of joy. In Amin did 
the episcopal officers stop this joyous band, and require that 
the prisoner should be led back to Peney ; in vain did they 
speak of the bishop and even of the pope ; all was of no use. 
Despite the rogations of the pope, the prelate, and the mes- 
sengers, the people carried Pecolat back in triumph. This 
resistance offered to the Roman pontiff, at the moment he 
Avas lending assistance to the bastard in his oppression of a 
poor innocent man, was, as it were, an aft'air of outposts ; 
and the Genevans were thus training* themselves for more 
notable battles. ‘ PorAvard,’ they shouted, ‘ to the city ! to 
the city!’ and the crowd, leaving the episcopal officers 
alone in the middle of the road, hastened to the gates. 

At last they approached Geneva, and there the excite- 
ment Avas not less great than on the road. Pecolat’s return 
was the triumph of right over injustice, of liberty < ’’—des- 

potism ; and accordingly it was celebrated Avith e 
The poor man, dumb (for his wound was nc’ 
shattered, by the torture, and wasted aAvay 1 
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tivitv, loolvccl pjJently on MI around Inin, and experienced an 
emotion he could liardSj contain After such tnals he 
nna returning into tlic old citj amid the joyous cnes of 
the population lIov.e\tr, Irts fnends did not forget the 
orders of the pope and the bwhop , and fearing lest the 
aidame should again seize the poor fellow, they tooh him to 
the convent of the Grey Tnars of Hue, an asylum reputed 
imiolablc, and quartered him in the cell of his brother, the 
nionlv. Yvonnet There the poor invalid received all tlie 
affectionate attendance ho required , he remained some 
time without sajing mneh; but at last ho recovered his 
speech, *hy the intercession of o satnt* said the priests and 
l\coht himself, as it would appear "Was it devoutly or 
jostinglj that he spoho of this pretended miraculous cure? 

0 shall not decide Bonnard, who perhaps no longer ho- 
lievcd in the miracles of samts assigns another reason 
‘Tlio surgeon dressed tho wound m his tongue,’ and he 
odds ‘ lie alwaj s stuttered a hltlc ’ If Bonn ord had 
doubts about the saints, ho behevod in tho sovereign jnstwo 
of God ‘Then camo to pass a thing,* he said, ‘vvhich 
should not bo forgottouj all ibo judges who condemned 
Pccolat to bo tortured died tlm year, one after another, 
which we cannot suppose to have happened except as a 
diiine punishment' 

The remembrance of Pecolat’s torture long remained in 
the memory of the citizens of Geneva, and contnbuted to 
mahe them reject tbo rule of the Romish bishops * In fact 
the interest felt for this victim of episcopal cruelty was 
manifested in every way Tlie cell of brother Yvonnet, in 
tbo Grey Friars’ convent, was never empty, cverjbody 
wished to see the bishop’s victim The prior of St Victor 
was one of the first to come attended by several friends 
The poor man, being tongue-tied, told ‘ the luystery of his 
sufferings with bis fingers,* Bays Bonnard It was long 
since there had been such an interesting sight m Geneva 
The citizens, standing or silting around him, could not turn 
their eyes away from his thin pale face By his gestures 
• Bonivard, Chronig v. pp 310 315 316. Savyon Annale) p 65. 
Bpon, Hist, de Genne, u p "SB Eoaet IISS. 
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and altilndcs rocolat di'scribud the Fccncs of tlic examina- 
tion, tlio torture, and llie rar.or, and in the midst of those 
rcniembrancos 'wliicb made fbo tears come to his eyes, lie 
from time to time indulged in a jolce. 'J'lio yonng men of 
Geneva looked at »'aeh other and trembled nith indigna- 
tion . . , and then sometimes they langhcd, at whieli the 
episcopal ofiieei-s ‘ were terribly enrag.-d.' '^I'lic latter •wore 
in truth both vexed and angry. ^Vllat ! they receive an 
order from the bishop, an order from the pope, and only a 
few iniimtes before they have issued a eontiviry order! 
Strange mishap ! Not knowing whom to blame, they im- 
prisoned the governor, who had only released Pecolat by 
their command, and to cover their responsibility were 
acfnally planning to jnit him to death. 

Some timid and alarmed citizens dared not go and see 
Pecolat; one of these was Planehet, the friend of Andrew 
Navis, who had been present at the famous meeting at the 
Itlolard and the momon sapper, and who, falling not long 
after beneath the bishop's violence, was doomed to cxjnato 
his crroi's by a most cruel death. Pdanchet is the type of a 
character frequent at this epoch. Having learnt, shortly 
after the famous momon banquet, that a certain individual 
whoso name even he did not know, but who, ho said, ‘ had 
given him the lie to his face,’ w.ns in Dnrgnndy, Planchct 
set off after him, g.avc him a box on the cars, and returned, 
lie came back to Geneva, thence he wont into Faucigny, 
and afterwards to Jtrih' ; he took part in the war between 
the pope and the Duke of Urbino (wlio so terribly fright- 
ened Leo X.) ; returned to Pavia, thence to Turin, and 
finally to Geneva. His cousin Peter, who lived in Turin, 
had told him that during his tr.avels Pecolat had been 
arrested for plotting .against the bishop. ‘ I shall not go 
and see him,’ he said, ‘ for fear of compromising myself.’ 
In spite of his excc-'^sive prec.antion, ho could not finally 
escape the barbarous vengeance of the prelate.^'' 

* Bomv.ard, Chroniq. ii. pp. 81G, 31t. G.alifTo, Matcriattx, kc., iL 
pp. 196, 197. 
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OHAPTEE XI 

ocnniirLitR-tniED *t oene>a , elavciiet aed natis beized 

AT Tt-nts , POMVARD 8CASDAU$EI> AT ROME 

(ma) 

Ko one cmbmccd ?tcolalTv»tU to mnch joy as Bertbe 
licr, tilio lind rctnrncd to Geocfi tbefcc f».w days 
In ficl itio dnkc, desirous to plcaso lUc Swiss by any means, 
liail given Iitin, and also made tlie bisbop give bun, a safe 
contUict ninch, beanng date Februa^ 24, 1618, extended 
to )\lulsnnlai, aMij 25, in the same year The favor 
*botiti tlio rojiublicati boro vmi not greaf, for permission was 
gnnted Jnin to return to Geoeia tottandhia trial , and the 
/rjcnds of tbo prelate lioped that be would not only be tried, 
but eondemiicd and put to dtatb Kotwilbstanding these 
/brebodmgs, Bertbelier, a man of spirit and firm in his de- 
sign*, wjis nlurning to bis city to accomplish the work he 
bad prepared in Switzerland namely, the alliance of Ge- 
nom witb the cantons lie bad taken groat trouble about 
It dunng Ins residence among tbo confederate^ Ho was 
seen continually ‘ aisiting, eating, dnnking in the houses of 
Jus friends or at tbo gndds (called abbeys), talking with tbo 
townsfolk, and proring to them that this alliance would he 
of great use to all the country of the Xoagoe’ Berthchcr 
wax then fa}} £>f hopo f Gcneiawas showing herself worthy 
of liberty j tlicrc was nu energetic moTcment towards mde 
pendcnco, the people were weaned of the tyraunv of 
pnnees. Freo voices were beard in the generd conucib 
‘No one can serve two roasters,’ said some patriots ‘Tlic 
man who holds any pension or employment from a prince, 
or has taken an oath to other anthontics than the repunht, 
ought not to be elected either syndic or councillor’ Tins 
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resolution "was carried by a large majority. And better 
still, the citizens chose for syndics three men capable of 
guarding the franchises of the community ; they were 
Ramel, Vandel, and Besan§on Hugues. A mameluke, ‘con- 
sidering the great credit of the party,’ had also been elected, 
but only one, Moutyon ; he was the premier syndic.'* 

Whilst the patriots were thus making efforts to save the 
independence of the city, the duke, the bishop, the count, 
Archbishop Seyssel, and other councillors, meeting at Turin, 
were pursuing contrary schemes. Would they succeed ? 
Seyssel, the illustrious author of the Grande Monarchic^ 
might tell them that in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
in France, Burgundy, and Flanders, the bishop and the lay 
lord had combined against the liberties of the towns, and 
aided by arms and anathemas had maintained a war against 
the communes which had ended in the destruction of the 
rights and franchises of the citizens. Then the night was 
indeed dark in the social world. At Geneva, these rights 
existed still : you could see a flickering light glimmering 
feebly in the midst of the darkness. But would not the 
bishop and the duke succeed in extinguishing it ? If so, 
despotism would hold all Europe under its cruel hand, as in 
the Mahometan and other countries of the world. Why 
should the operation carried through at Cambray, Noyon, 
St. Quentin, Laon, Amiens, Soissons, Sens, and Rheims, fail 
on the shores of the Leman ? There was indeed a reason 
for it, but they did not take it into account. We do not 
find this reason — at least not alone — in the fact that the 
heroes of liberty were more intrepid at Geneva than else- 
where. The enfranchisement was to come from a higher 
so'urce : God then brought forth light and liberty. The 
middle ages were_ending,jrpqdcrn times were beginning. 
TEe princes and bishops of Roman' Catholicism, in close 
alliance, had everywhere reduced to ashes the edifice of 
communal liberties. But in the midst of these ashes some 
embers were found -^jfich, kindled again by fire from 
heaven, lighted up once more in the world the torch of 

* Council Eegisters of Tth Eebruary, 1518. Savyon Annales, p. 66. 
Bonivard, Chroniq. iL p. 311. 
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Iwfiil liberty Geneva was the obstacle to the definite an- 
nihilation of the popular franchises, and in Geneva the 
strength the obstacle was Bcrthelicr No wonder then 
that the Savoyard pnnees agreed that in order to check the 
triumph of the spirit of independence, it was absolutely 
necessary to get nd of this proud, energetic, and unyielding 
citizen They began to prepare the execution of their 
frightful project A strange blindness is that which imag 
incs that by removing a man from the n orld it is possible to 
thwart the designs of Godl 

Bcrtholier calm becansc he was innocent provided be 
_sides with an episcopal safe-conduct, had a| peared before the 
syndics to he tried The dnke and the bishop had given 
orders to their agents, the vidame Conseil and Peter Navis, 
the procurator fiscal, to manage bis condemnation The 
trial began * \ ou are charged,* said these two magistrates, 
‘with having taken part in the iiotous nmnscnients of the 
young men of Geneva’— ‘I dcsiied’ answered Bcrtholier 
frankly, ‘ to 1 eep up the good mil of those who were con 
tending for liberty against the usurpations of tyrants’ _Th o 
justification was worse than the charge * Let us seize him 
by the throat, as if he were a wolf,’ said the two judges 
‘Yon haie conspired’ they continued, ‘against the life of 
the prince bishop, and they handed in Pecolats depositions 
as proof ‘ All lies,’ said Bcrthelicr co^lj, * lies extorted by 
the rack and letracted afterwards’ Na\is then produced 
the declarations of the traitor Cannentrant, uho, as wo haie 
seen at the momon supper, undertook the office of informer 
‘ Carmentrant contcmptuonsly exclaimed the accused, ‘ one 
of the bishop’s servants coming and going to the palace 
every day, eating drinking, and making merry a 

pretty witness indeed • Tiie bishop has preiailcd upon him, 
by paying him well, to suffer liiinsclf to be sent to prison, 
so that he niaj sing ont against me whatever they prompt 
him with Carmentrant boasts of it himself 1’ AV hen 

they sent the report to the bishop, he perceived, on reading 
it, that this examination, instead of demonstrating the guilt 
of the accused, only revealed the iniquity of the accu ser 
the alarmed prelate therefore wrote to the vidarao and Navis 
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to ‘ use every imaginable precaution.’ It was necessary to 
destroy Bertbelier without coniproinisiug tlie bishop. 

Navis was the man for that. Of a wily and malicious 
character, he understood nothing about the liberties. of Ge- 
neva ; but he was a skilful and a crafty lawyer. ‘ He so 
mixes retail truth with wholesale falsehood,’ people said, 
‘ that he makes you believe the whole lump is true. If any 
iniquity of the bishop’s is discovered, straight he cuts a plug 
to stop the hole. He is continually forging new counts, and 
calling for adjournments,’ Navis, finding himself at the end 
of his resources, began to turn and twist the safe-conduct 
every way : it expressly forbade the detention of Bcrthclier’s 
person. That mattered not. ‘ I demand that Bcrthelier bo 
arrested,’ he said, ‘ and be examined in custod)’’ ; for the 
safe-conduct, if you weigh it well, is not opposed to this.’* 
— ‘ The first of virtues,’ said Berthelier, ‘ is to keep your 
promise.’ Navis, little touched by this morality, resolved to 
obtain his request by dint of importunity ; the next day ho 
required that ‘ Berthelier should be shut up closely in 
prison ;’ on the 20th of April, he moved that ‘ he should bo 
incarcerated j’ and on the following day he made the same 
request ; about the end of Ma)-^ he demanded, on two differ- 
ent occasions, not only that ‘ the noble citizen should be ar- 
rested but tortured also.’ . . . All these unjust prayers 
were refused by the court.f Navis, being embarrassed and 
irritated, multiplied his accusations ; his plaint was like an 
overflowing torrent : ‘ The accused,’ he said, ‘ is a brawler, 
fighter, promoter of quarrels, illegal meetings, and seditions, 
rebellious to the prince and his oflBcers, accustomed to carry 
out his threats, a debaucher of the young men of the city, 
and all without ever having been corrected of his faults and 
excesses.’ — ‘ I confess that I am not corrected of these faults,’ 
answered Berthelier with disdain, ‘ because I never was 
guilty of thera.’J It was determined to associate with the 

* ‘ Si bene ruminetur.’ — Galiffe, Materiaux, &c. Berthelier docu- 
ments, it p. 105. 

f Galiffe, Materiaux, &c. Berthelier papers, ii. pp. 113, 114, 116, 
126, 132. 

X Galifife, Materiawx, &c. Berthelier papers, ii. pp. 124, 125. 
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syndics some commisaioncrs devoted to the bishop , but tho 
syndics replied th it this would bo contrary to law Tbo 
vidame and Navis, not knowing what to do next, wrote to 
the duke and the prelate to find some good gnciances 
‘You shall haie them,’ the) answered, ‘we haic certain 
witnesses to examine here, this side tho mountains.’ 

Who were these witnesses ! Na\ is little imagined that one 
of them was his own son, and that the inquiry would end in 
a catastrophe that would extort from him a cry of anguish 
Let us now sec what was going on at Turin * 

Blanchct, disgusted with his condition since he had heen 
to the wars, cared little for Geneva During his sojourn at 
Turin, in the house of the magnificent lord of Mextmieux, 
the splendor of tho establishment had dazzled him IIis 
love for libert) had cooled down, bis taste for the luxuries 
and comforts of hfo had increased * I will seek patrons and 
fortune,’ ho often repeated With this object he returned 
from Genoia to Turin It was the moment when the bishop 
was on the watch to catch one of the ‘children of Geneva’ 
Blanchct was seized and thrown into prison , and that was 
not all f 

Andrew Nans, who since tho atfair of the mule, had led 
a more regular life, was dreadfully weary of his father’s of 
fice One Sunday, M do Vernier gave bis friends a splen 
did breakfast to which Navis and Blanchct had been in\ ited 
Andrew was never tired of hearing ‘the wanderer’ talk 
about Italy, its delightful landscapes, the mildness of its cli 
mate, its fruits, monuments, pictures, concerts, theatre^, 
beautiful women, and of the war between the pope and the 
Duke of Drbmo A desire to cross the Alps took poshes 
Sion of Andrew * As soon as there is any rumor at Geneva 
of a foreign war,’ he said, ‘some of my companions hasten 
to it why should I not do the samel’ The Duke of Ur 
bino, proud of the secret support of France, was at that 
time a cause of great alarm to Leo A An open war against 
a pope tempted Navi® Thexices from which he suffered 
were not those base errors which nullify a man , but those 
* Ibid, p 133 Bomvard, Ckrmtq u- pp 311-318 
f OalifTe Maienaux, tc Exam lu p 197, tc. 
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ardent faults, those energetic movements -which leav^e some 
hope of conversion. Leaning on his father’s desk, disgusted 
■with the pettifogging business, he felt the need of a more 
active life. An opportunity presented itself. A -woman 
named Georgia -with Avhom he had formerly held guilty in- 
tercourse, having to go to Turin, to join a man -who was not 
her husband, asked Andrew to be her escort, promising him 
‘ a merry time of it.’ Navis made up his mind, and -without 
his father’s knowledge left Geneva and his friends, and 
reached Turin at noon of Saturday, the 8th of hlay. One 
Gabriel Gervais, a Genevan, was waiting for him ; ‘ Be on 
your guard,’ he said ; ‘ Blanchet has been taken up for some 
misunderstandings with the bishop.’ The son of the procu- 
rator-fiscal thought he had nothing to fear. But on the 
morrow, about six o’clock in the evening, the same Gabriel 
Gervais came and told him hastily’; ‘ They are going to ar- 
rest you : make your escape.’ Andrew started off directly, 
but was caught. as he was about to leave the city and taken 
to the castle.* 

The bishop and the duke wished, by arresting these young 
Genevans, to punish their independent spirit, and above all 
to extort from them confessions of a nature to procure the 
condemnation of Berth elier and other patriots. On the 
26th of April the bishop of Geneva had issued his warrant 
to all the ducal officers, and, in his quality of peaceful 
churchman, had concluded with these words : ‘ We protest 
we have no desire, so far as in us lies, that any penalty of 
blood or death should result, or any mutilation of limbs, or 
other thing that may give rise to any irregularity.’! We 
shall see with what care the bishop avoided mutilation of 
limbs. The duke issued his -warrant the same day. ^ 

Blanch et’s examination began on the 3rd of May in the 
court of the castle of Turin. He believed himself accused 
of an attempt upon the life of the bishop, and doubted not 
that torture and perhaps a cruel death were reserved for 

* GaliSe, Materiaux, See., ii. pp. 169, 171, 177, 179. Savyon, An- 
nales. Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. p. 320. Roset and Gautier MSS. 

f ‘ Ex qua possit contrahi irregularitas.’ — Galififo, Materiaux, Sec., ii 
p. 166. 
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liira , accordingly this young man, of atnnble bat vreal. dis 
position, became a prc} to the blackest melancholy On 
the 5th of May, having been brought back to the court of 
the castle, he turned to the lieutenant Do Bresse, ivl o as- 
sisted the procurator fiscal, and without waiting to be inter 
TOgated, he ‘•aid ‘I am innocent of the crime of which I 
am accused ’ — * And of what are you accused said the 
lieutenant Blanchet made no answer, but burst into tears 
The procurator fiscal then commenced the examination, ^d" 
Blanchet began to cry again On being skilfully questioned, 
he allowed himself to be surprised, and made several depo 
sitions against Berthelicr and the other patriots, then per 
ccning his foil}, ho stopped short and exclaimed with many 
groans ‘ I shall never dare return to Geneva ' my com 
radea would kill mo I implore the mercy of my lord 

duke’ Poor Blanchet moved even bis judges to pity 
Navis, when led before the same tribunal on the 10th of 
May, did not weep ‘Who are you? they asked ‘I am 
from Genova,’ ha replied ‘scrivener, notarj, a gentleman’s 
son, and twenty eight years old ’ The examination was not 
long The bishop, who was then at Pignerol, desired to 
have the piisoners in his own band, as he had once held 
P^colat, they were accordingly removed thither*’ 

On the 14th, 16th, and 21t,t of May, Navis and Blanchet 
were brought into the great ball of the castle before the 
magnificent John of Lucerne, coUateral of the council, and 
Messire d Ancina ‘ Speak as we desire } ou,’ said the col 
lateral, * and then a ou wiU be in his Highness’s good graces ' 
As they did not utter a word, they were at fiist threatened 
•with two turns of the cord, and that not being sufficient, 
they were put to the r vek , the} were fastened to the rope, 
and raised an arm’s length from the floor Navis was in 
agony , but instead of incnlpating Berthelicr, he accused 
himself The commandment which says ‘ Honor thy 
father and th} mother,’ was continuall} in his mind, and lie 
felt that it was in consequence of breaking it, that he had 
fallen into dissipation and disgrace * Alns ’’ said he, when 


GaliCfe Miknaui £a, 95 168, 190, 199 202 
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put to tlie question, ‘ I have been a vagabond, disobedient to 
ni)’- father, roaming here and there, squandering my own and 
my fother’s money in taverns . . . Alas ! I have not been 
dutiful to my parents ... If I had been obedient, I 
should not have sutfered as I do to-day.’ On the 10th of 
June, says the report, he was again put to the torture and 
pulled up the height of an ell. After remaining there a 
moment, Navis begged to be let down, promising to tell 
everything. Then sitting on a bench, he accused himself 
bitterly of the crime of which he felt himself guilty ; he 
confessed ... to having disobeyed his parents.^ Peter 
Navis was a passionate judge in the opinion of many ; An- 
drew saw only the father in him ; and contempt of paternal 
authority was the great sin that agonised the wretched 
young man. Loolcing into himself, foreseeing the fatal issue 
of the trial, he did not give way, like Blanchct, to the fear 
of death, but bewailed his fauhs. Family recollections were 
aroused in his heart, the most sacred of bonds recovered 
their strength, and the image of his father followed him night 
and day. 

The bishop had got thus far in his prosecutions when he 
learnt that Bonivard had just passed through Turin on his 
way to Rome. Delighted at seeing the prior of St. Victor 
fall into his net, the prelate gave orders to seize him on his 
return. Was it not Bonivard who had caused him such 
alarm in the palace on the occasion of the metropolitan 
summons 1 Was it not this man who had robbed him of 
Pecolat, and Avho even aspired to sit some day on his epis- 
copal throne ? . . . It is the nature of certain animals to 
carry their prey into their dens to devour it. The bastard 
of Savoy had already dragged Navis and Blanchet into his 
dungeons, and was preparing to mutilate their limbs ; but 
it would be much better still if he could catch and rend the 
hated Bonivard with his claws.f 

The latter so little suspected the impending danger, that 
he had come into Italy to solicit the prelate’s inheritance. 

, * Galifife, Materiaux, &c. Interrog. iL pp. 162, 168, 1*79, .180, 185, 
186, 205. 

f Bonivard, Ghroniy. ii. p. 320, 
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It wns evident that tlie eicUy bastard had not long to li\e 
‘ I will go to Home,’ said Bonivard to his fiiends ‘ to obtain 
the bishop’s benehcca by means of a cardmahon ’ (an in 
trigue of cardinals) * lie desired eagerly to be bishop and 
prince of Geneia , had he succeeded, his liberal Catholicism 
would perhaps have sufficed for tlic citizens, and prevented 
the Reformation Bonivard reached Rome -without any 
obstacle six jcars after Luther, and hko the reformer ivas at 
once strucL by the corruption winch prevailed there ‘The 
Church,’ ho said, ‘ is so full of bad humors, that it has be- 
come dropsical ’f It was m tho pontificate of Leo X , all 
that priests, monks, bishops, and cardinals thought about 
was being present at farces and comedies, and of going 
masked to courtesans’ houses J Bonivard saw all this with 
his own eyes, and has left ns some stones into which he has 
admitted expressions we roust soften, and details most 
suppress ‘ Having business one da} with the concubinary 
of the pope’s cubicular (ne lea^o these unusual expressions, 
the meaning of which is not %cry cdif}ing), I bad to go and 
find him at a courtesan’s She wore smait feathers, 

waving over a fine gold coif, and a silk dress with slashed 
sleeves , you would hav4 taken her for a princess ’§ Another 
day, while walking m the city, be met one of these ‘ misses,’ 
disguised as a man, and riding on a Spanish jennet, on the 
crupper behind her was a jantn -n ripped m a Spanish cape, 
which he drew carefully over bis nose so that he might not 
be recognised ‘ Who is he !’ asked Bonivard ‘ It is Car- 
dinal So-and so with his favorite,’ was tho reply ‘Wo say 
jn my country,’ he rejoined, ‘that all the roadmen are not 
at Rome , and yet I see jou haie them in abundance 

The prior of St Victor did not lose sight of tho object of 
his joutnej, and canvassed unceasingly , but began to de- 
spair of success ‘Do you wish to know,’ he was asked, 

‘ what you most do to obtain a request from the pope and 
cardinals! Tell them that you will kill any man whom 

• ‘ Cardmationia* — Gal flb Ifaienma ftc. i« p. 181 

\ Advts el Dn-it de la Sovree de tJdolaine PapaUy published by it 
ReviUod p 134. 

X Ibid, p 18 § Ibid, p. 19 I Ibid, p Sd 
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tlicy have a grudge against; or that you arc ready to serve 
them in their pleasures, to hring them hi (hnna, to gamble, 
'play the ruftian, and rake with them — in shoil, that you 
are a libertine.’ Bonivard was not .strict; yet he was sur- 
prised that things had come to such a pass in the capital of 
Catholicism. Uis mind, eager to learn, asked what were 
Ihe causes of this decline. . . . He ascribed it to the dis- 
appearance of Christian individualism from the Church, so 
that a personal conversion, a new creature, was required no 
longer. ‘ That in the fii'st place,’ he said, ‘ because when 
princes became Christians, their whole people was baj)tiscd 
with them. Discipline has been since then like a spider’s 
web which catches the small flies, but cannot hold the large 
ones. And next it comes from the example of the poj^cs. . . 
I have lived to see three pontifl's. _^irst, Alexander YI., a 
sharp fellow,’^’ a ne’er-do-well, an Italianised Spaniard, — 
and what was worst of all, — at Rome ! a man without con- 
science, without God, who eared for nothing, provided he 
accomplished his desires. Next came Julius JI., proud, 
choleric, studying his bottle more than his breviaiy ; mad 
about his popedom, and having no thought but how he 
could subdue not only the earth, but heaven and hcll.f 
Last appeared Leo X., the present pope, learned in Greek 
and Latin, but especially a good musician, a great glutton, a 
deep drinker ; possessing beautiful pages whom the Italians 
style ragazzi ; always surrounded by musicians, bufibons, 
play-actors, and other jesters ; accordingly when he was 
informed of any new business, he would say : J)i grazia^ 
lasciatemi godere queste papatc in pace ; Domino mio me la 
ha date. Andatc da Monsignor di Medici.^ . . . Every- 
thing is for sale at the court : red hats, mitres, judgeships, 
croziers, abbeys, provostries, cauonries. . . . Above all do 
not trust to Leo the Tenth’s word ; for he maintains that 
since he dispenses others from their oaths, he can surely dis- 
pense himself.’§ 

* Advis et Levis, p. 34. -j- Ibid. p. 42. 

j; ‘ Pray let,me enjoy the papacy in peace. The Lord has given it 
me. Go to my Lord of Me^cL’ 

§ Advis et Levis, pp. 
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Bonivard, astonisiied it the horrible state into Tvhich 
popes ind cardinals, priests and monks, had sunk the 
Church, asked u hence could salvation come It was 

not BIX months since Prienas, master of the sacred pahee, 
Ind published a book entitled Dialogue against the pre 
sumptuous Propositions of Marlin Luther*^ ‘LeoX and 
his predecessors,* said Bonivard, ‘have always taken the 
Gormans for beasts pecora campt, they were called, and 
nglitlj too, for these simple Saxons allowed tbeinsehes to 
be saddled and ridden like asses The popes threatened 
them with cudgelling (excommunication), enticed them 
with thistles (indulgences) and so made them trot to the 
mill to bring away the meal for them But having one day 
loaded the ass too heavily, Leo made him jib, so that the 
flour was spilt and the while bread lost Tint ass (he 
added) is called Martin, like all asses, and his surname is 
Luther, which signifies enhgktener^\ 

They found at Rome that Bonivard Lad cot the com 
plaisance necessary for a Roman bishop , and the pnor, sec 
ing that he had no chance of success, shook the dust off his 
feet against the metropolis of Catholicism, and departed for 
Tunn His journey had not however, been useless ho had 
learnt a lesson which be never forgot, and which he told nil 
his life through to any one that would listen to him hen 
he reached Turin, he went to visit his old friends of the 
university, but they cried out with alarm Itavis and Blan* 
chet aie within a haii s breath of death, and it Las been de- 
cided to arrest you Fly without losing a moment’ Bom 
vard remained Ought be to leave in the talons of the vul 
ture those two young men with whom he had so often 
laughed at the noisy banquets of ‘tlic children of Geneva?’ 
lie resolved to do what he conld to interest his friends m 
their fate For a whole week lie went from house to house, 
and walked through the streets without any disguise. 
Nothing seemed easier than to lay hands on him, and the 
ducal police would Lave attempted it, but he was never 
• Dialogus m presomptuosas M Luthen concluswacs do potentate 
papai December 1617 
f Adms (t Dews p 80 
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alone. The scholars, charmed ivith his spirit and inde- 
pendence, accompanied liim ovovy where, and these thouglit- 
less headstrong youths would have defended him at the cost 
of their blood. Bonivard, wishing to employ every means', 
wrote by some secret channel to Blauchet and Navis ; the 
gaoler intercepted the letter, and took it to the bishop, who, 
fancying he saw' in it a conspiracy hatching against him, 
even in Turin, pressed the condemnation of the prisoners, 
and ordered Bonivard to be seized immediately. Informed 
of what awaited him, the intelligent prior displayed great 
tranquillity. ‘ I shall stay a month longer at Turin,’ he told 
everybody, ‘ to enjoy myself with my old friends.’ JIany 
invitations being given him, he accepted them all ; but the 
next day, before it was light, he took horse and galloped oS 
^or Geneva.* 


CHAPTEE XII. 

BLANCHET AND NAVIS EXECUTED. THEIR LIMBS BUBPENDE*i. 
TO TI^ WALNUT-TREE NEAR THE BRIDGE OF ARVE. 

(October, 1518.) 

The bastard was staggered when he was informed that 
Bonivard had escaped. He consoled himself, however, with 
the thought that he had at hand the means of gratifying his 
taste and his revenge, and concentrated all his attention on 
Navis and Blanchet. What should he do with these two 
young men who had so thoughtlessly fallen into his net ? 
How, in striking them, could he best strike the independent 
men of Geneva ? For he w'as not thinking merely of getting 
rid of these two adventurers, but of filling all the city with 
terror by means of their death. To no purpose was he re- 
minded that the father of one of the prisoners was the most 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. pp. 320, 321. Galiffe, Materiavx, &c. ii. p. 
184. Mim. d'Archhl. iv. pp. 152, 153. . 
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cealous of his officers , the bastard cared little for a father's 
gnef, and thought that Petei Ivavis would serve him still 
better, when ho had given him a striking example of the 
manner m which ho desired to be sened He pressed the 
court to hasten on the trial Ancina judge in criminal 
matters , Caracci, seignior of Targes, and attorney general 
of Savoy , and Licia, his deputy, constituted by ducal letters 
judges of Navis and Blancbet, declared them solemnly con 
victed, first, of having been present at the meeting at tha 
Molard, and of having promised, they and their accomplices, 
to be ‘ unanimous against the bisliop's officers, to rescue out 
of their hands any of their number whom these episcopal 
agents might take into custody , second, of having proposed, 
m case the duke should tale part against them, to flee and 
place themselves under a foreign government (Switzerland), 
abandoning thus the sovereignty of Savoy and the splendor 
of tho white cross.’ TJic two prisoners were condemned to 
bo bclieaded, and *hcn quartered, according to the bishop’s 
desire They prepared for execution immediately * 

Navis breathed not a murmur , the feeling of his disobe 
dionce to his father closed Lis bps , it appears also that 
Blancbet recovered from bis terror, dried liis tears, and ac 
knowledged his folly Nothing indicates that the repentance 
of these two Genevan youths was tiuly Christian, but it 
would be unjust to oveilook their noble confession at the 
hour of death Tho provost and his men, having received 
them from the hands of tho magistrate'*, led them to tho 
place of execution Tlieir appearance was becoming, and 
their look serious , they walkcil between their guards, calm, 
but without weakness or alarm ^Vhcn they had mounted 
the scaffold, Navis spoke ‘Wishing before all things to 
make amends tor the cvifwc have done, we retract ah’ that 
we have said touching certain of our countrymen, and de- 
clare that such avowals were extorted from as by the fear of 
torture After proclaiming the innocence of others, we ac- 
knowledge ourselves gmlty "ies, wo have lived in such a 
way that we justly deserve death, and wo pray God, in this 


GalifTe, ilaUnaux, &&, u pp. 189-135 
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our last hour, to pardon our sins. Yet understand, that 
these sins are not those of which we are accused ; we have 
done nothing contrary to the franchises and laws of Geneva: 
of that we are clean . . . The sins wliich condemn us are 
our debaucheries.’ Navis would have continued, but the 
provost, vexed at what he had said already, ordered the exe- 
cutioner to do his duty. The man set to work instantly : 
the two young men knelt down, he raised his sword, and 
‘ thus they were beheaded, and then qiitartered.”'" 

At last the bishop saw his desires satisfied ; he had in 
his possession the heads and the quarters of two of the ' chil- 
dren of Geneva.’ This little man, so frail, livid, hideous, 
reduced almost to a shadow, without genius and without 
will, had nevertheless the will and the genius of evil. Not- 
withstanding his protest against the mutilation of li7nbs, he 
decided that three of the quarters of the two bodies should 
be exposed over the gates of Turin, and reserved for his own 
share a quarter of Navis and of Blanchet, with the two 
heads. He had the flesh pickled, for he intended to keep 
them as long as possible ; and when this savage operation, 
worthy of the Mohawks, was completed, he placed the heads 
and limbs in two barrels on which were marked the arms 
of the count, the duke’s brother. The bishop wished to 
show his flock a sample of his cleverness ; and as the exe- 
cution did not take place at Geneva, he intended at least to 
send the limbs of the victims ‘to stir up and terrify the 
scoundrels.’ The bearers of these two pickle-tubs started 
from Turin, crossed Mont Oenis, arrived in the basin of the 
Leman on Saturday, October 2, 1518, and lodged on ‘the 
other side of the Arve.’f 

On the bank of this river, which then separated the ducal 
rotates from those of Geneva, at the foot of the biidge on the 
Savoy side, stood a fine walnut-tree, whose leafy branches 

* Savyon, Anndles, p. '?2. Galifie, Matiriaux, &c., ii. pp. 26, 145. 
Spon. Hist, de Genh)e, i. pp. 293, 294. Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii- p. 323. 

f Galifife, Mdieriaux, &c. (Instructions pour ies reponses d faire d 
Soleure), ii. p. 135. Savyon, Annates, p. 12. Begisters of the Coun- 
cils of Geneva, Oct. 3, 1518. Spon, Hist, de Genhie. Eoset and Gau- 
tier MSS. 
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Spread opposite the church of Our Lad} of Grace on the 
G nevan side Tlie bisliop s ageuts, who bad received orders 
to make an exhibition of the mutilated limbs for the benefit 
of the Genevans, proceeded to the britlge on Saturday night 
m order to discb irge their disgraceful commission under 
cover of the dirkncss They earned with them in addition 
to their casks filled with flesh, brine, and blood, a ladder, a 
liammer, some nails and cord On reaching the tree, they 
opened the barrels and found the features well preserved 
and easily recognisable The bastards agents climbed the 
tree, and nailed the heads and arras to the branches in such 
a manner as to bo seen by all the passers by They fixed a 
placard underncitli, beanng these words ‘These are the 
traitors of Genci a ,’ and the white cross of Savoy above 
They then withdrew, leaving the empty casks at the foot 

of the tree * It w as d one b y order of your bishop,’ saidjbe 

duke, in a letter written three days later, (October 5) to his 
very dear, bcloicd, and tru'ty citizens of Geneva ‘yoor 
bishop, whom we have in this s ipported and favored, which 
ought to bo to jour contentment’* 

ihc day broke, the people arose opened their windows 
and went out of their houses , some were going to the city 
One man was about to cross the bridge, when, fancjing ho 
saw sometliiiig strange, he drew near, and discovered with 
astomslimcnt human limbs banging fiom the tree lie 
shuddered, supposing that this had been done by some mur- 
derers in mere bravado , and wishing to make the extraor 
dmary occurrence known, he quickened liis steps ‘The 
first who saw this mystery did not keep it secret, but ran 
and told the news all through the city ‘ What ’s the 
matter?’ people asked and then evorjbody hurried 

ibitbwv’ adds the chronicler In trnlb, an immense crowd 
of citizens — men, women, and children — soon gathered 
round the tree It was Snnday, a day which the bastard 
had probably selected for this edifying sight, every ouc 
was free from his ordinary occupations, and during all that 
* Galiffe llaienaxa w. p 151 Registers of tlio Conncl ot 
Geneva, Oct 3 1618 Savyon, AmUtki p 71 Bonivanl Cftronij 
ii. p. 325 Reset and Gautier ilbS. 
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holy day an agitated multitude pressed continually around 
the tree -where the blood-stained remains of the two victims 
were hanging. They looked closely at them and examined 
the features : ‘ It is Navis,’ they said ; ‘ ifc is Blanchet.’ . . . 
‘Ah !’ exclaimed a huguenot, ‘it is not difficult to penetrate 
the mystery. It is one of my lord bishop’s messages come 
to us by the Turin post !’ Bouivard, who had returned to 
Geneva, thouoht himself fortunate that the swiftness of his 
horse had carried him beyond the prelate’s reach, and re- 
joiced that his head was not between those of Blanchet and 
Navis ; but he was at the same time filled with indignation 
and anger against the monster who had so treated his two 
young friends. The Genevan youth indulged in bitter irony. 
‘ A fine maypole they have raised us this morning on the 
cit;^houndavy 1’ they said ; ‘they have put up a flag already, 
it only wants a few ribands and flowers to make the show 
complete ?’ But the sight of these bloody fragments, swing- 
ing in the air, was no fit subject for jesting ; there was great 
mourning in the city ; groans and weeping were lieard in 
the crowd ; women gave vent to their liorror, and men to 
their indignation. 

Navis’s father, a man detested by the Genevans, was not 
"the last to be informed ; some people ran to tell him of the 
tragic event that was stirring up the whole city. ‘ Como,’ 
said they, ‘ come and see the reward the bishop sends you 
for your faithful services. You are well paid *, the tyrants 
recompense you right royally for the disfavor you have won 
fi’om all of us ; they have sent from Turin, as jmur pay, the 
head^of your son.’ . , . Peter Navis might be an unjust 
judge, but he "svas a father; at first he was overwhelmed. 
Andrew had been disobedient, but the ingratitude of the 
child had not been able to extinguish the love of the parent. 
The unhappy man, divided between affection for his son and 
respect for his prince, shed tears and endeavored to hide 
them. Prostrated hy grief and shame, pale and trembling, 
he bent his head in sullen silence. It was not the same 
with the mother, who gave way to the most violent affec- 
tion and most extravagant despair. The grief of Navis’s 
parents, which was expressed in such difte • ’^'!,^strr= 
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all tliG spectators Bonnaid, who at this tracic moment 
mingled in the agitated groups of the citizens, ^\as heart 
stricken by all he saw and liend, and on returning to his 
priory exclaimed ‘What hoiror and indignation such a 
spectacle excites I cien straiigera, whom it does not affect, 
are disgusted at it hat will the poor citizens do 

now * the poor relations and fiicuds * their father and 
mother ?’ 

The Gcncians did not confine thcmscUcs to useless la 
mentations , they did not turn then eyes to the blow they 
had just rccei\ ed, they looked to the hand that struck it, 
it was the hand of their bishop Everjbodj knew the fail 
mgs of Navis and Blanche!, but at tbis moment no one 
«pokc of them , they could only sec two joung and unhappy 
martj rs of hbertj Tlie anger of the people rose impctu 
ously, and poured itself out on the prelate more than on the 
duke ‘ Tlio bishop,’ they said ‘ is a wolf under a shepherd’s 
cloak ^^ou]d you know how he feeds his Jambs, go to the 
bridge of Ar\o' Their loaders thought the same they 
said It was not enough for the prmcc bishop to plunge 
f imilics and a whole city into mourning, but Jus imagination 
coldly calcul itcd the means of increasing then sorrow 
These suspended heads and arras were a notable instance of 
that cruclficulty of invention which has alwajs distinguished 
tyrants To torture m Piedmont the bodies of their young 
friends did not satisfj the prelate, but he must torture all 
hearts in Geneva What is the spirit that animates him I 
What arc the secret motnes of these liorriblo executions! 

. Despotism, self interest, fanaticism liatrcd, revenge, 
Crueltj, ambition, follj, madness It was indeed all 

these together Think not that he will stop in the midst of 
his success these are only the first fruits of his tenderness 
To draw up proscription lists to butcher the friends of lib- 
erty, to expose their dead bodie-* to kill Geneva, — in one 
word, to take pattern by Sjlla in everything,* — such will 
henceforward be the cure of souls of this son of the pope 

The resistance of the citizens to the encroachments of Ibo 

• * Si fut exerco lors one cruanto presquo SyUeine,' says Bonivajd, 
Chroniq n. p 324. 
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prelate assumed from that liour a cliavacter that must ueces- 
sariLy.Jead,.,to Jhe abolitioiu-of the Roman episcopacy in 
Geneva. There is a retributive justice from which^ princes 
cannot escape, and it is often the innocent successors who 
are hurled from their thrones by the crimes of their guilty 
predecessors ; of this wc have seen numerous examples dur- 
ing the past half-century. The penalty which has not fallen 
on the individual falls on the famil}^ or the institution ; hut 
the penalty which strikes the institution is the more terrible 
and instructive. The mangled limbs hanging on the hanks 
of the Arve left an indelible impression on the minds of the 
Genevan people. If a mameluke and a huguenot happened 
to pass the bridge together, the first, pointing to the walnut- 
tree, would say to the second with a smile : ‘ Do you recog- 
nise Navis and Blanchetf — the huguenot would coldly 
rep ly: ‘I reco g nise my bishop.’''^ The institution of a 
bishop-prince, an imitation of that of a bishop-king, became 
every day more hateful to the Genevans. Its end was in- 
evitable — its end at Geneva ; hereafter the judgments of 
G od will ove rtake it in other places also. 

The agitation was not confined to the people : the syndics 
had summoned the council. ‘This morning,’ they said, 

‘ before daybreak, two heads and two arms Avere fastened to 
a tree opposite the church of Our Lady of Grace. We 
know not by whose order.’j Everybody guessed whose 
heads they were and by whose order they had been exposed ; 
but the explosion was not so great in the council as in the 
crowd. They must have understood that this cruel act be- 
tokened sinister designs ; they heard the thunder-clap that 
precedes the storm : yet each man drew a different conclu- 
sion. Certain canons, monks, and other aGfents of the Ro- 
man Church, accomplices of the tyrant, called for absolute 
submission. Certain nobles thought that if they were freed 

* MS. Hegisters of the CouticU, Oct. 3 and Hov. 26, 15t8. Boni- 
vard, Chroniq. ii. p. 326. Reset and Gautier MSS., Lcs Maumelus 
(Mamelukes) de Geneve. The latter MS., os well as many others col- 
lected by M. Mallet Romilly, are now in the possession of Professor Cel- 
lerier, to whose kindness I am indebted for their perusal 

f Registers of the Council, Oct. 3, 1518. 
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from the civic council-s they could display their aristocratic 
pretensions more at their case Certain traders, Saioyards 
b} birth, V ho loved better * large gams m slai ery than small 
gams in liberty,’ amused themselves by thinking that if the 
duke bccanje master of the cit}, he would reside there with 
his court, and they would get a higher price for their goods. 
But the true Gcncians joyfully consented that their country 
should be small and poor, provided it were the focus of light 
and liberty As for the liiiguonots, the two heads were the 
signal of resistance ‘With an adv ersary that keeps any 
measure,’ they said, ‘ wc may relax a little of our rights , but 
there arc no considerations to be observed with an enemy 
who proceeds by murder Let us throw ourselves into 

the aims of the Smss’ 

The bishop’s crime thus became one of the stages on the 
road to liberty No doubt the victims were culpable, but_ 
the murderers were still more so All that was noble in 
Geneva sighed for independence The mamelukc magis- 
trates strove m vam to excuse an act which injured their 
cause , they were answered rudely , contrary opinions wero 
bandie<I to and fio m the connciI, and ‘ there was a great 
disturbance ’ At last they resolved to send an ambassador 
to the princes to inquire whether this barbarous act had 
been peipetratcd by their orders, and in that case to make 
remonstrances This resolution was very displeasing to the 
mainelukco, who endeavored to soften the harsh message by 
intrusting it to pleasing niesseogcrs ‘To obtain what you 
desire from princes, rou muct send them people who are 
agreeal Ic to them ’ said the fir«t syndic The assembly ac 
cordingl) named the vidamc Aymon Conseil, an unblushing 
agent of Sav oy , the ex syndic Neigaz, a bad man and per 
sonal enemy of Bcrtlielier, and Dtleainont, governor of 
Pcncy, against whom the hiij;uenota bad more than once 
drawn the sword Tlic duke, being at that lime m Ins Sa 
loy provinces received the deputation coldly at a public 
audience, but made much of them in private The ambas 
sadors returned in three days with an unmeaning answer* 

• M‘5 Rep «tcr 3 of Iho CouBcII Oct 3,6 and 22, ISIS Eoactand 
Gautier MSS., Lea Ilaumdua de Cenne. 
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The bisliop was at Pignerol, where he had presided oyer 
the terrible butchery. The council were content to write 
to him, considering the distance ^ and as he was still proud 
of his exploit, he replied by extolling the mildness of his 
government : “ You have never had prince or prelate with 
such good intentions as myself,’ he wrote from Turin on the 
15th of October ; ‘the execution done the other side the 
bridge of Arve is to give those a lesson who desire to lead evil 
lives.’ Accordingly the bastard exhorted the Genevans to 
show themselves sensible of his Idndness by returning him 
a double share of love. ' These executions, far from causing 
him any remorse, gave him a longing for more 5 he invited 
the Genevans to aclcnowledge his tender favoi's by granting 
him the head of Berthelier and a few others besides. Mak- 
ing confession to the council of his most seci’et anguish, he 
expressed a fear that if these heads did not fall before his 
return, it would prevent his enjoying the pleasures of the 
table. ‘ Discharge your duty,’ said ho, ‘ so that when I am 
with you, there may be nothing to do but to make good 
cheer. ^ _To,liye,merrily and to put his rpost illustrious sub- 
'yects to death were the two chief points of his episcopal 
cure of souls. To be more sure of obtaining these heads, 
he threatened Geneva with his vengeance : ‘ If you should 
refuse,’ said he in conclusion, ‘ understand clearly that I 
shall pray my lord (the duke) and his brother (the count) 
to preserve my good rights ; and I have confidence in them, 
that they will not let me be trampled upon ; besides this, I 
will risk my life and my goods.’ This mild pastoral was 
signed ; The Bishop of Geneva.* 

Thus everybody was leaguing against Geneva. Would it 
be crushed? "Was there in this small republic strength 
enough to resist the twofold lay and clerical opposition, 
which had crushed so many free cities in the dark ages ? 
There were influences at work, as we have seen, in the for- 
mation of modern liberties, and we find in Geneva the rep- 
resentatives of the three great schools in which Europe has 
learnt the principles of government. The characteristic of 

* Galiffe, Materiaux, &c., ii. pp, 270-273. 
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the German liberties \\ as an energetic love of independence , 
now Bcrtbelicr and many of his friends weie true Germans 
in this icspect The chaiactenstic of the Roman liberties 
a\as legality , no find this strongly marked in Ltirier and 
other emintiit men The third element of the independence 
of this people was to be that chnstian principle which sub- 
jecting the conscience to God, and thus ginng man a firm 
ne«s more tiian human, makes him tread in the path of hb- 
ert} and walk along precipices withont his head turning or 
his feet stumbling Yet a few jears more, and a great num 
her of Genevans will find tins latter clement m the Gospel 
To this Geneia owes principally the maintenance of her ex 
istence 

After the murder of BHnchet and Ifavis, the passion of 
independence became dominant ‘ From that time,’ said a 
magistrate of the seventeenth centary, ‘ the duke and bishop 
were looked upon in Geneva os two tyrants who sought only 
the desolation of the city’* 


CHAPTEK XIII 

THE HUGUENOTS PROPOSE AN ALLIANCE WITH THE SWISS, 
AND THE UAUELCEES AUUSE THEMSELVES AT TURIN 

(October to December, 1618) 

The moment had come when men of deci<5ion were about 
to apply themselves to the work Iho patriots learnt that 
the encroaching designs of Savoy were irreiocabfe, and that 
it was consequently necessary to oppose them w ith an cner 
gctic and unbending resistance Berthelicr, * the great dc 
spiser of death,’ smiled coldlv at tlic bishop’s threats , mag 
nanimous, firm, and resolnfe, he fancied ho saw the happy 

* Document addressed to Lord Townsend by M. Chouet, Secretary 
of State. Bemo iISS 
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moment approacliing ^Yllen liis fondest dream would be real- 
ised— the giving his life to save Geneva. If he wished to 
escape from the cruelties of the princes which threatened 
him on every side, he must sink himself, retire, give up his 
noblest plans : he shrank with horror from the thought. 
To resist the conspiracy directed against the liberlies of Ge- 
neva was his duty ; if he neglected to discharge it, he would 
degrade himself in his own eyes, he would expose himself to 
remorse ; while if ho accomplished this task, ho would feel 
himself in his proper place ; it seemed to him that he would 
become better and more acceptable to God. But it was not 
only imperious, invincible duty which impelled him : it was 
passion, the noblest of passions ; nothing could calm the 
tempests struggling in his bosom. Uc therefore throw him- 
self energetically into the midst of dangers. In vain did 
Bonivard show symptoms of discouragement, and say to his 
generous friend in their meetings at St. Victor : ‘ You see 
the pensions and threats of the prince are inducing ninny 
reputed sensible men to draxo in their horns.^ Bonivard 
could not check Berthelicr’s decision. Caring for nothing, 
not even for his life, provided he saved the liberties of Ge- 
neva, the intrepid citizen went through the city, visiting from 
house to house, remonstrating with the citizens ‘ one by 
one exhorting them in private.* 

His exhortations were not unavailing : a strong fermenta- 
tion began to stir men’s minds. They called to remem- 
Jimice how these, Swiss, .from whom they expected deliver- 
ance, had conquered their liberty. A hat set up in Altorf 
on the top of a pole ; an apple placed by a cruel order on 
the head of a child : were, according to the old traditions 
of that people, the signal of their independence. Was the 
bastard less tyrannous than Gessler ? Those two heads, 
those two arms, — were they not a still more frightful signal ? 
^ The remains of hTavis and of Blanchet were long left ex- 
posed : in vain did the unhappy father, jud^e Navis, address 
frequent and earnest appeals to the bishop to have them 
removed ; the prelate took delight in this demonstration of 


* Bonivard, Chroniq, ii. p. 328. 
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In? power* It -IS a stnngo blindness on his part Those 
dead Iiinb«, those closed ejes, those blood stained lips 
preached to the citizens that it was time to defend their 
ancient liberties Tlie great agitator took advantage of 

the bastard’s cruoltj, and employing the energetic language 
of the time® he paid ‘ The same pin hanpjs on the cloak of 
c\ cry one of ns e most resist Let us unite, let us gn e 
our hand to the League, and fcir nothing, for nobody dares 
touch their allies any moro than St Anthony’s 

fire * Let us help ourselves, and God will help us’ 

The joung, the poor, all generous hearts listened to Ber 
thclier’s words, ‘but the great and the rich,’sa^s Bom 
sard, ‘were afraid on account of their riches winch they 
preferred to their lifc’f These great and rich folk, hlout- 
3 on and the ducal faction, seeing the dangers that threat 
ened the princes of Sa\oj m Goneia, resolved to send a 
second embassy with orders to go this time cien to Turin 
and Pignerol The same three inamclukes were intrusted 
avith the mwsion The patriots were indignant 'TVhat*’ 
they said, ‘you want to save the sheep, and yet select 
wohes to do It ? — Do you not understand,’ replied Mont 
yon, ‘that if you wish to tame princes, yon must take care 
not to send men who arc disagreeable to them!’ The 
deputation arrived at Tuim, where the duke then was. 
They demanded an audience to present their homage to his 
Highness, and as their sentiments were known, their prayer 
was easilj granted TJicj timidly stated their gnevanccs 
* It was not I who did it,’ said Cliailcs , ‘ it was mj lord of 
Geneva , go to the bishop at Figiierol ’ The deputation 
proceeded to this town, situated in the neighborhood of the 
schismatic TValdenses, whom the prelate hated as much at 
least as ho did the Genevans Having obtained an audience, 
they repeated the lesson thoy had been taught ‘The city 
13 much astonished that you have put two of our citizens to 
death and sent their quarters to the frontiers of Geneva 
If any private individuals had ofiended against you, say our 

• Council Hegisters, SfajS 1519 
f A contafnoua carbuncla Bonirard, Chroniq iu p 327 
i Ibid, p 328 
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citizens, you Lad only to accuse them, tLey would Lave been 
punisLed at Geneva.’ ‘ It was not I who did tLat,’ said 
tlic bisLop, ‘it was my lord tlie . duke.’ TLe inameluke 
depulfer~were strongly inclined to admit one Lalf of the 
assertion of the two princes, and to believe that probably the 
murder came neither from John nor Chai'les. The official 
mission being ended, the prelate, who knew well with whom 
be had to deal, gave directions for the ambassadors to be 
entertained. The latter desired nothing better. The bishop 
‘ accordingly entertained them,’ say the chronicles, ‘ treated, 
feasted, and made merry wdth them.’ Pleasure parties fol- 
lowed each other rapidly, and the three mamelukes, forget- 
ting their diplomatic business, found the wines of Italy ex- 
cellent, and the bastard and his court quite captivating. f 
All good cheer however comes to an end : the politicians 
of the court of Turin wished to profit by the embassy, and, 
although it had been directed against the usurpations of the 
princes of Savoy, to turn it skilfully against the liberties of 
the people of Geneva. This was not difficult, for their repre- 
sentatives were betraying them. The three ambassadors, 
the bishop, his officers, and the ducal councillors deliberated 
on the answer to bo sent to the council of Geneva. The 
pbinces, trusting in their pensioners, despised the liberal 
party ; but the three envoys, the vidame, Nergaz, and Delda- 
mont, who had seen the danger closely, far from doing the 
same, were alarmed at this carelessness. ‘ There are loyal 
subjects in Geneva,’ they said ; ‘ but there are also rascals, 
rebels and plotters who, in order to escape the punishment 
of their misdeeds, urge the people to contract an alliance 
with Friburg. The evil is greater than you imagine ; the 
Helvetic republics will establish their accursed popular gov- 
ernment in Geneva. You must therefore punish very sharply 
the advisers of such matters, and crush the rebels.’ TTie 
two cousins desired nothing better. Charles had no wish to 
sec liberal principles come nearer to Savoy and perhaps to 
Turin ; but he preferred making only a verbal answer to the 
council. The deputies, alarmed at the responsibility thus 
* Savyon, AmiaJes, p. 14. 
t Ibid. p. 15. Archives de Genhe, No. 888. 


t Ibid, p, 15. 
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hid upon them, insisted on a written answer, and a letter 
was accordingly drawn up In it the duke and the bishop 
informed the council ‘ that they would hold them loyal sul> 
jecta if they would assist in unhesitatingly putting to death 
Berthelier and ten or twelve others' whom they named _ 
‘ We hand jou tins letter,* said the duke and thedii'hop to 
the deputies , * but you will not deliver it to the syndics and 
council of Geneva unless they promise on their oaths (bo* 
fore reading it) to execute without delay the orders it con 
tains ’ Never had monarch put forward such enormous 
pretensions God first disorders in mind those whom Ho 
intends to rum The servile ambassadors took care to make 
no objections, and delighted with the success of their em 
ba^sy and particularly with the bnlhant fotes of the court 
of Turin, they departed with the strange instructions which 
the two princes had given them * 

While the mamelukes and Savoyards were conspiring at 
Turin and Pignerol against the liberties of the city, Berthe* 
her and his fnenda were thinking bow to preserve them 
The iniquity of the duke and the bishop showed them more 
and more every day the necessity of independence They 
resolved to take a decisive step Berthelier, Bernard, Boni 
lard. Lei nor, Vandel, Do La Mare, Besan 9 on Hugues, and 
some others met in consultation ‘ Hitherto,’ said Berthe 
her, ‘it IS only in parlors and closets that wo ha\e ndiised 
an alliance with tho Swiss, we must now proclaim it on the 
house tops , simple conversations are no longer enough it 
IS time to come to a common decision But alas I where, 
when, and how? The princes of Savoy have accus 

tomed US to assemble only for our pleasures Who e>er 
thinks in our meetings of the safety of the city ! Bonnard 
then began to speak ‘Tlie liousc of M de Gingins and 
mine at St. Victor have often Been ns assembled in emnll 
numbers for familiar conversation Wo now require larger 
larger rooms and more nnmerous meetings This is my 
proposition Let us employ to do goo<l the same means wo 
hare hitherto used to do evil Iiet us take advantage of tho 
• Savyon AnndUs p. 76 Bonivard, (Jhroniq u, pp SS” Boset 
and Gautier MSS. Spon, Eat, de Gmeie, L pp 296, 298 
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meetings Avliere until noTT notliing ivas tliought of but 
pleasure, to deliberate benccfortli on the maintenance of our 
liberties.’ This proposition met with a favorable reception. 
• Since the murder of Blanclict and Navis, it had become 
more difficult to hold these huguenot meetings. The threats 
of Savoy were such that men were afraid of everything that 
might give an excuse for violent measures. ‘ There was in 
former times at Geneva,’ observed one of the compati}^, ‘ a 
brotherhood of St. George which is now degenerated but 
not destro3’'ed ; let us revive it and make use of it ; let us 
employ it to save the franchises threatened b}' the Savoy 
princes.’ * 

Berthelicr set to work as soon as the meeting broke up. 
When he desired to assemble his friends, he used to pass 
whistling under their windows. lie began to saunter 
through the streets with a look of unconcern, but with his 
eyes on the watch, and gave a whistle whenever he passed 
the house of a devoted citizen. The huguenots listened, 
recognized the signal of their chief, came out, and wont up 
to him : a meeting was appointed for a certain day and 
hour. 

The day arrived. ‘ We were about sixty,’ said Bonivard. 
It was not a large number, but thej' were all men of spirit 
and enterprise. It was no meeting of conspirators : the 
worthiest members of the republic had assembled, who had 
no intention to go beyond the rights which the constitution 
gave them. In fact Berthelier and Besangon ITugncs pro- 
posed simply an alliance with the Swiss. ‘ This thought is 
not a fancy sprung from an empty brain,’ they said ; ‘ the 
princes of Savoy force us to it. By taking away our fairs, 
by trampling the laws under foot, by breaking off our rela- 
tions with other countries, they compel us to unite with the 
Swiss.’ When they found Savoy violently breaking the 
branches of the tree, and even trying to uproot it, these 
patriots were determined to graft it on the old and more 
vigorous stock of Helvetic libcrty.f 

* Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. pp. 328, 330. 

\ Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 330. Galiffe, ITat^iaux, &c. ii. p. xxxiS. 
Spon, Hist. i. p. 299. 
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Tlio rumor of this decision, which they tried however to 
keep secret, reached Turin Nothing in the a\orld could 
cause more anger and alarm to the bishop and the duke. 
The) answered immcdiatel}, on the 13th of October, by 
sending an order to bring Uertheher to tnal in the follow 
ing month before the episcopal commissioners , this was 
delivering him to death Councillor Marti of Fnburg a 
blunt man, but also intelligent, warm, devoted and ready 
bung informed of what was going on, hastened to Geneva 
The most sacred friendship had been formed between him 
and Beithclicr when, seated at the same hearth, they had 
conversed together about Geneva and liberty The thought 
that a violent death might suddenly carry off a man so dear, 
disturbed Marti serious)) Ho proceeded to the h6tel«de- 
ville, where the Council of Fifty had met, and showed at 
once how full ho was of tenderness for Bcrthelier, and of 
anger for his enemies ‘ Sirs,’ be said bluntly, ‘ this is the 
fifth time I have come here about the same be: ness I beg 
that it may be the last Protect Bertbchcr a> the hbortica 
of your city require, or beware ' Fnburg has always de- 
sired your good , do not oblige us to change ocr oninion 
Do not bait between two sides decide for ojc or the other 
The duke and the bishop say one thing, and Ivvays do 
another they think only of destroying your liberties, and 
Fnburg of defending them’ Tlie council wuo found it 
more convenient to give the right hand to one and the left 
to another, to keep on good terms with Fnburg and the 
bisbop, thought this speech a little rude They thanked 
Marti all the same, but added tint, before giving a decisive 
answer, they must wait the return of the deputies sent to the 
bishop and the duke ‘ NcverthcIesV added the syndics 
‘ as" re^rds Bcrtlielier we will maiotam the liberties of the 
city ’ * 

The deputies whom they e:g»ected from Turin — ^Ncigaz, 
Dolcamont, and the vidamc — soon arrived When they 
Tetnrned to the free city, they were still 0az2led by the 
pomp of the Piedmontese court, and filled with the ideas 

• lU-gistera of the Council Nov 10 and 11, 1518 
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•whicli the partisans of absolute poAvcv had instilled into 
them. ‘Everything is in the prince,’ they had said, 
‘and the people ought to have no other will hut his.’ 
Tliiiiking only of claiming absolute authority for the bishop, 
they appeared on the 2Dth of November before the Council 
of State, and said in an imperative tone: ‘ We have orders 
from my lord bishop not to discharge our mission until you 
have added to your number twenty of the most eminent 
citizens.’ In this way the princes of Savo}'^ wished to make 
sure of a majority. The council assented to this demand. 
‘ We require them,’ added Syndic Nergaz, ‘ to make oath in 
our presence that they will reveal nothing they may hear.’ — 
‘ What moans all this mystery V the councillors asked each 
other ; hut the oath was taken. The ambassadors then ad- 
vanced another step : ‘ Here is the letter in which my lord 
makes known his sovereign will ; but before it is opened, 
you must all swear to execute the orders it contains.’ This 
strange demand was received in sullen silence ; such open 
despotism astonished not only the fi'iends of liberty but even 
the mamelukes. ‘ Hand us the letter addressed to us, that 
we may read it,’ said Besan§on Hugucs and other indepen- 
dent members of the council. ‘ No,’ replied Nergaz, ‘ the 
oath first, and then the letter.’ Some partisans of Savoy 
had the impudence to second this demand ; hut ‘ the 
friends of independence’ resisted firmly, and the meeting 
broke up. ‘ There must be some secret in that letter dan- 
gerous to the people,’ they said. It was resolved to convene 
the general council in order that the ambassadors might de- 
liver their message in person. This appeal to the people 
was very disagreeable to the three deputies 5 yet they 
encouraged one another to carry out their mission to the 
end.* 

On Sunday, December 5, the sound of a trumpet was 
heard, the great bell of the cathedral tolled, the citizens put 
on their swords, and the large hall of Rive was ‘ quite filled 
with people.’ The deputies were desired to ‘ deliver their 
message.’ — ‘ Our message is found in the letter,’ said Ner- 

Council Registers, Nov. 29 and Dec. 2, 1518. Savyon, Anndks^ 
p. 18. Roset and Gautier MSS. 
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gaz, ‘ and our only instructions arc that before the council 
of Geneva open it, they shall swear to cairy out its orders,’ 
These words caused an immense agitation among the peo- 
ple ‘Wo bale so good a loader,’ said they iwth irony, 
‘ that we ought to follow him with our eyes shut and not 
fear to fall into the ditch with him f How can we doubt 
that the secret contained in this mjstenous paper is a secret 
of justice and loi o I If there are any sceptics among 

us, let them go to the walnut-tree at the hndge of Arve, 
adhere the limbs of our friends arc still hanging ’ — ‘ Gentle- 
men,’ said the more serious men, ‘ wo return )ou the letter 
unopened, and beg you will send it back to those who gate 
it j ou ’ Then Nergaz, feeling annoyed, cvclaimed bitterly 
*I warn you that roy lord of Savoy has many troops m the 
field, and that if jou do not execute the orders contained in 
this letter, no citizen of Geneva will be safe in his states I 
heard him say so ’ The people on hearing this were much 
exasperated ‘Indeed J they exclaimed, ‘ if v\c do not swear 
beforehand to do a thing without knowing it, all who pos- 
sess lands in Savoy or who traicl there, will be treated hfco 
Navis and Blandict’ Thereupon several citizens 

turned to the three deputies and said ‘ Have jou remained 
fiv c or SIX weeks over the mountains, feasting amusing j our 
selves, exulting and living mcmlj, in order to bring ns such 
despatches * To the Rliooc with the traitors * to the Rhone • 
The three maroelukes trembled before the anger of the peo- 
ple "N^cre they really to be flung into tbe river to be 
cleansed from the impuntics they haJ contracted in the 
fetes at Turin ? Lciner, Besanpon Hugues, and other 

men of condition quieted tbe citizens, and the servile depu 
ties got off with their fright Oxlm being restored, the 
councillors returned tbe prince’s 1 ttor to Nergaz and his 
colleagues, sajing ‘ Wo will not open it' They feared the 
influence of the creatures of Savoj, of whom there were 
many in the Great Council Wc give this name to the 
body established in 1467, which consisted at first of only 
fiftj persona, and which being frequently increased became 
somewhat later the Council of Two Hundred The people 
withdrew from this assembly a pnvilcgo they liad given it 
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in 1502 , and decreed that the general council alone should 
henceforward decide on all that concerned the liberties of 
Geneva.'^- 


CHAPTER XIV. 

THE HUGUEKOTS DEMAND AN ALLIANCE WITH FninCEG : THE 
MAMELUKES OPPOSE IT. DEUTUELIEU IS ACQUITTED. 

(Decembee 1518 TO .Tanoaiiy 1510.) 

The cruel hulchcry of Ravis and Blanclict, and the inso- 
lent sealed letter, were acts ruinous to those who liad com- 
mitted them. If the bishop had possessed only the E]iiritual 
power, he would not have been dragged into such measures; 
but by wishing to unite earthly dominion with religious 
direction, he lost both : a just punishment of those who for- 
get the words of Clirist : ‘ My kingdom is not of this world.’ 
The bishop had torn the contract that bound him to the free 
citizens of the ancient city. The struggle was growing 
fiercer every day, and would infallibly end in the fall of the 
Roman episcopate in Geneva. It was not the Reformation 
that was to overthrow the representative of the pope ; it 
was the breath of liberty and legality that was to uproot 
that barren tree, and the reformers were to come afterwards 
to cultivate the soil and scatter abroad the seeds of life. 
Two parties, both strangers to the Gospel, stood then face to 
face. On the one side were the bishop, the vicar and pro- 
curator-fiscal, the canons, priests, monks, and all the agents 
of the popedom ; on the other Avero the friends of lijht, the 
friends of liberty, the partisans of law, the representatives of 
the people. The battle was between clerical and .=c*cular 
society. These struggles Avere not ncAv ; but while in the 
middle ages clerical society had ahvays gained the victory, 

* Council Eegisters, Dec. 6 , 1518. Savyon Ar. p * 1*1 23Grno 
MSS. V. 12. p- • u 
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at Gene\*i, on the contrary, in the sixteenth century the 
series of its defeats ivas to b^n It is easy to explain this 
phenomenon Ecclesiastical society had long been the rao«t 
advanced as well as the strongest, but in the sixteenth cen 
tury secular society appeared in all the Mgor of youth, and 
"Was soon to gain the victories of a matnrer age It was all 
over with the clerical power the weapons it employed at 
Gencia (the letter and the walnut tree) indicated a thorousjh 
decline of human dignity Out of date, fallen into childish- 
ness, and decrepid, it could no longer contend against the 
lay body If the duel took place on open ground, without 
secret understandings, without tnckcrj, the dishonored 
clerical authority must necessarily fall The Epicurean hog 
(if we maj be pcunittcd to use an ancient phrase), at onco 
filthy and cruel, who from bis episcopal throne trampled 
brutally under foot the holiest rights, was unconscioosly 
preparing in Geneva the glorious adient of the Reformation 
Tlie meeting of the 6tli of December was no sooner dis 
BoUed than tbe citizens dispersed through tbo town The 
insolent request of the princes and the refusal of the people 
were the subject of every conversation nothing else was 
talked of ‘ in public or in private, at feast or funeral ’ Tho 
letter which demanded on behalf of Genova an alliance with 
Fnburg was not scaled like tbo bishop’s , it was openly dis- 
plajed m the streets, and earned from house to house ; a 
large number of citizens hastened to subscribe their names* 
there were three hundred signatures It was necessary to 
carry this petition to Fnbuig , Bcithehcr, who was still under 
tnal, could not Icav e the city , besides, it would be better to 
have a new man, more calm perhaps, and more diplomatic. 
They cast their eyes on tlio syndic Besanpon Iluguc**, who 
in character held a certain mean between Berthcher tho 
man of action, and Lovricr the man of law. ‘ No one can 
be more welcome among the confederates than j on,’ they 
said ; ‘ Conrad TTngiie«, vonr fither, fought at Moral in the 
ranks of Zurich ’ — ‘ I will go,* ho replied, ‘ but as a more 
citizen’ They wished to give him a colleague of a more 
genial nature, and cho«c De la Mare Ho had resided for 
some time on a property h» wifo possessed in Savoy , but 
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the gentry of the neighborhood ‘ playing him many tricks,’ 
because he was a Genevan, he had returned to the city 
burning with hatred against the Savoyard dominion. 

The two deputies met with a warm reception and great 
honor at Friburg. The pensioners of Savoy opposed their 
demand in vain ; the three hundred Genevans Avho had 
signed the petition received the freedom of the city, with an 
offer to make the alliance general if the community desired 
it. On Tuesday, December 21, the two deputies returned 
to Geneva, and on the following Thursday the proposal of 
alliance was brought before the people in general council. 
It was to be a great day ; and accordingly the two parties 
went to the council determined, each of them, to make a 
last effort. The partisans of absolutism and those of the 
civic liberties, the citizens attached to Rome and those who 
were inclined to throw off their chains, the old times and 
the new, met face to face. At first there were several elo- 
quent speeches on both sides : ‘ We will not permit law and 
liberty to be driven out of Geneva,’ said the citizens, ‘ in or- 
der that arbitrary rule may be set up in their place. God 
himself is the guarantee of our franchises.’ They soon came 
to warmer language, and at last grew so excited that delib- 
eration was impossible. The deputy from Friburg, who had 
returned with Hugues and De la Mare, strove in vain to 
calm their minds ; the council was compelled to separate 
without coming to any decision. Switzerland had offered 
her alliance, and Geneva had not accepted it.* 

The friends of independence were uneasy ; most of them 
were deficient in information and in arguments ; they sup- 
plied the want by the instinct of liberty, boldness and en- 
thusiasm ; but these are qualities that sometimes fail and 
fade away. Many of them accordingly feared that the lib- 
erties of Geneva would be finally sacrificed to the bishop’s 
good pleasure. The more enlightened thought, on the con- 
trary, that the rights of the citizens would remain secure ; 
that neither privilege, stratagem, nor violence would over- 
throw them ; but that the struggle might perhaps be long, 

* Registers of the Council, Dec. 1, 21, 23, 1518 ; Feb. 6, 1519, 
Gkilifife, Materiaux, &c., ii. p. 21'!. 
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and if, according to the proverb, Kome was not built in a 
day, BO it could not be thrown down m a day These not- 
able men, whose motto was, ‘Time brings everj thing,’ called 
upon the people to be patient This was not what the ar 
dent Berthelier wanted He desired to actimmediatelj, and 
seeing that the best-informed men hesitated, he said ‘When 
the wise will not, we make use of fools' He had again re- 
course to the young Genevans, with whom be had long as- 
sociated, with a view of winning them over to his patriotic 
plans He was not alone Another citizen now comes 
upon the scene, a member of one of the most influential 
families in the citj , by name Baudichon do la Maison Neuve, 
a man of noble and exalted character, bold, welcome every 
where, braving without measure all the traditions of old 
times, often turbulent, and the person who, more perhaps 
than any other, served to clear m Geneva the way by which 
the Bcformation was to enter These two patriots and some 
of their friends endeavored to revive in tho people the re« 
membrance of their ancient rights At the banquets where 
the young men of Geneva assembled, epigrams were launched 
against the ducal party, civic and Helvetic songs were sung, 
and among others one composed by Berthelier, the unpoet 
ical but very patriotic burden of winch was 

Vivcnt BUT tous Mess cars les allies I 

E\ ery day this chonvs was beard with fresh enthnsinsm Tho 
wind blew in the direction of independence, and tho popular 
waves continued rising * Most of the city aro joining our 
brotherhood’ said Bomvard , ‘ decidedly tho townsfolk arc 
the strongest’ The Christmas holidays favored tho exulta- 
tion of tho citizens. The roost hot headed of the Genevan 
youths paraded the streets, at night they kindled bonfires 
in the squares (which they called ardrt desfatlles), and tho 
boj 8, making torches of twisted straw , ran up and down tho 
cit} , shouting ‘ Hurrah for the League ! the huguenots for 
ever I’ Armed men kept watch throughout the citj, and as 
they passed tho houses oftbomaiuclukcs, they launched their 
gibes at them ‘They were very merrj,’ said Bomvard, 

‘ and made more noise than was uecc'^iy ’ TIio two parties 
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became more distinct every day, the bngnenots -wearing a 
cross on their doublets and a feather in their caps, like the 
Swiss ; the mam el ukes carrying a sprig of holly on their head. 
‘ Whoever touches me -will be pricked,’ said they, insolently 
pointing to it. Quarrels were frequent. When a band of 
the friends of Savoy happened to meet a number of the 
friends of the League, the former would cry out : ‘ Hugue- 
nots I’ and the latter would reply : ‘ We hold that title in 
honor, for it was taken by the first Swiss when they bound 
themselves by an oath against the tyranny of their oppres- 
sors 1 . . . But 3'ou mamelukes have always been slaves !’ 
■ — ‘ Beware,’ said the vidame, ‘ 3'our proceedings are sedi- 
tious.’ — ‘ The necessity of escaping from slavery makes them 
lawful,’ replied Berthelier, Maison-Neuve, and their follow- 
ers. The mountain torrent Avas rushing impetuously down, 
and men asked whether the dykes raised against it would 
be able to restrain its fury.* 

The party of Savoy resolved to strike a decisive blow. 
No one Avas more threatened than Berthelier. The tAvo 
princes might perhaps have spared the lives of the other 
citizens whose names Avere contained in the letter ; but as 
for Berthelier, they must have his head, and that speedily. 
This was generall3'’ known : people feared to compromise 
themselves by saluting him, and timid men turned aside 
when they saw him coming, Avhich made Bonivard, Avho re- 
mained faithful to him, exclaim with uneasiness ; ‘ Alas ! he 
is abandoned by almost ever3^body of condition !’ But Ber- 
thelier did not abandon himself. He saAv the sword hang- 
ing over his head ; he knew that the blow was coming, and 
yet he Avas the most serene and animated of the citizens of 
Geneva ; it was he who ‘ by word and by example ahvays 
comforted the young men.’ He asked simply that right 
should he done. ‘ I am accused of being a marplot because 
I ask for justice ; — a good-for-nothing, because I defend lib- 
erty against the enterprises of usurpers ; — a conspirator 
against the bishop’s life, because they conspire against mine.’ 
His case was adjourned week after Aveek. ,His friends, 

* Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. pp. 330, 331. Sa-ryon, -Annales, p. 19. 
Reset and Gautier MSS. 
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touched by tho serenity of liis generous soul, loudly de- 
manded a general council Ihc people assembled on the 
IDtli of January * All that I ash,* eaid Bertheher, ‘ is to bo 
brought to trial , let them punish me if I am ginlti , and 
if I am innocent, let them declare it.* The general council 
ordered the sj ndics to do justice * 

They hesitated no longer they carefully examined the 
indictment , they summoned tho vidame and the procurator 
fiscal three times to maho out their charges The vidame, 
knowing this to be impossible, got out of tbe vraj he could 
not be found Navis appeared alone, but only to declare 
that be would gne no evidence AH the formalities having 
been observed, the Grand Council, consisting at that time of 
llV members, met on the 24th of January, 1519, and deliv 
ertd a judgment of acquittal The syndics, bearing their 
rods of ofiRce and followed by all the members of the coun 
oil, took their station (according to tbe ancient custom) on 
the platform in front of the hdtcl dc villo An immense 
crowd of citizens gathered round, many were clinging to 
the walls , all fixed their eyes with enthusnsra on tl o ac 
cused, who stood calm and firm before his judges Then 
Montyon, the premier syndic, a mamcluko jet a Kithful ob- 
server of the law said to him ‘ Philibert Bci tbeher, the nc 
cu«ations brought against you proccc<ling, not from probable 
evidence but froiq violent and extorted confessions, con 
demned by all law human and divine, T\ c, tho syndics and 
judges in the criminal courts of this city of Geneva, liav 
ingGod and the Holy Scriptures before our ejes — making 
the sign of the cioss and speaking in the name of the 
rather, Son ind Holy Ghost, — declare yoUj 1*1 ilibert, by 
our definitive sentence, to be in no degree attaint or guilty 
of the enme of conspinng against our prince and yours 
and declare the accusations brought against you unreason- 
able and unjust. ‘Wherefore jou ought to be absohed and 
acquitted of these, and j ou are hereby nb«oh cd and acqti b 
ted’ This judgment, delivered by a magistrate devoted to 
the duko and tho bishop, was a noble homage paid to the 
• Bonjvard Ghnmq u- p. 311. Savyoo, AnjiaUs p 01 Spon, 
mil. de Gmne, L p 303 
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justice of tlie cause defended by Bertbelier. A solemn feeling, 
such as accompanies a great and just deliverance, pervaded 
the assembly, and the joyful patriots asked if Berthelier’s 
acquittal was not the pledge of the liberation of Geneva.'^' 
But if the joy among the huguenots was great, the con- 
sternation of the mamelukes was greater still. This mys- 
tery — for such they called the acquittal of an innocent man — • 
terrified them. They had fancied their affairs in a better 
position, and all of a sudden they appeared desperate. That 
noble head, which they desired to bring low, now rose calm 
and cheerful in the midst of an enthusiastic people. To 
complete their misfortune, it was one of their own party 
that had delivered that abominable verdict of acquittal. 
They sent the news to their friends in Piedmont, adding 
that their affairs had never been in a w'orse position. Ber- 
thelier’s acquittal created a deep sensation at the court of 
Turin. It was a triumph of law and liberty that com- 
promised all the plans of Savoy. By seizing Bertbelier, 
they had hoped to e.\tinguish that fire of independence and 
liberty, which they could discern afar on the Genevan hills ; 
and now the fire w'hich they hoped had been stifled, was 
shooting out a brighter and a higher flame. . . . The Arch- 
bishop of Turin, who had sworn to destroy all republican 
independence, represented to his sovereign the true meaning 
of the sentence that had just been delivered. The feeble 
duke, who knew not how to carry out his enterprises and 
feared spending money more than losing his dominions, had 
remained until this moment in a state of foolish confldence. 
He now awoke : he saw that the alliance -with Switzerland 
would deprive him of Geneva for ever, and considered Ber- 
thelier’s acquittal as an outrage upon his honor. He deter- 
mined to break the alliance, to quash the judgment, and to 
employ, if necessary, all the force of Savoy. He began, 
however, with diplomatic measures.! 

On the 30th of January his ambassadors, the president of 

* Galiffe, Matefriauy>, &c., 5i. pp. ISt-lSO. Begisters of the .Council 
for January 11, 19, and 24, 1519. Savyon, Annales^ p. 82. Eoset and 
Gautier MSS. Archives of Geneva, Mo. 998. 

f Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii p. 332. M. Mignet’s Mtmowe, p. 24. 
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Landes, the seignior of I3ala3rson, Bernard of St Germain, 
and the skilful and energetic Saleneuve, arnved in Genera, 
and, haling been introduced to the general council, made at 
fii-st loud protestations of friendship But soon changing 
their tone and wishing to terrify by their threats, they said 
‘ Neiertheless his highness learns that some of you are con 
spinng against him ’ At these words there was a great 
commotion in the assemblj ‘Who are the conspirators? 
name them,’ was the cry from ciery side The seignior of 
Landc<!, i\ho had let the word «cape him, corrected him- 
self, and assured them that the duke was delighted to hear 
that the people had refused to favor those who were op- 
posed to him But the ambassador changed his tone to no 
purpose — the Genevan susceptibility was roused that un 
lacky word conspire spread tiroogyi the city 'To conspire 
against the duke ho must first be our prince,’ said sonic. 

‘ Now, whatever he may say, he is only viiamt, that i", a 
civil oificcr, and as such, subordinate to the supreme coun 
cil We will make no rcplv to the ambassadors of Saioy 
80 long as they do not name the conspirators ’ The Savoy 
ards increased their attentions, and showed the tenderest 
regard for the purses of the Gcncians ‘We are quite 
alarmed,’ they said, ‘ at the quantity of gold florins you will 
have to pay Friburg for its .alliance’ They carefully hid 
theraseh es under sheep’s clothing , but do what they would, 
the wolf’s fangs peeped out unexpectedly now and then, 
and while the clue& were enshrouding themselves in diplo- 
macy, sharp disputes ocenrred between the citizens and the 
ambas^iadors’ attendants. ‘All tlio Genevans are traitors’’ 
exclaimed a servant belonging to the treasury of Chambdry 
The i arlet was reprimanded, but thfe ambassadors thought 
it prudent to leai e the city They were exasperated, and 
on tlicir return to Tunn told the duke 'Vou will gam 
nothing by reasoning with these citizens If you say you 
arc their prince, they will maintain tint you arc their vas- 
sal ’ — ‘ Well, then,’ said the duke, ‘ lot ns settle the matter 
not with the pen but with the sword’ Tiiat was just what 
the energetic Saleneuve desired* 

■ MS-EejnsteMorGeneva, Jan 30and31, 15t0 Bontrard, CRrenij 
iL p. 333 8avyon p 82. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

THE PEOPLE IN’ GENERAL COUNCIL VOTE FOR THE ALLIANCE. 

THE DUKE INTRIGUES AGAINST IT. 

(February and March, 1519.) 

The Genevans knew wliat sort of report would be made 
of them at Turin ; tliey therefore resolved to forestall the 
duke and to conclude as soon as possible an alliance with 
the Swiss, which would permit them vigorously to repel tlio 
Savoyards. Nothing could be more lawful. Liberty was 
of old date in Geneva : the despotism of the princes was an 
innovation. The people having met according to custom on 
Sunday, February 6, 1619, to elect the four syndics for the 
year, Besan^on Hugues came forward. At first he seemed 
to be speaking in personal explanation, but one only thought 
filled his heart— he wished to see Geneva united to Switzer- 
land. To propose this openly would endanger his life, and 
perhaps give an advantage to the enemy ; he therefore pro- 
ceeded artfully to work. ‘ Sovereign lords,' said he, ‘ the 
ambassadors of Savoy spoke of conspirators ; I think they 
meant me, and had my journey to Friburg in their mind. 
Now, I declare that I have done nothing contrary to the 
duty of a citizen. . . . Besides,’ added he, as if paren- 
thetically, ‘ if you desire to know all about it, you will find 
it explained at length in a letter from the council of Fri- 
burg.’ — ‘ The letter, read the letter,’ they cried out. This 
was just what Hugues wanted : Friburg would thus make 
the proposal which he dared not bring forward himself. 
The letter was read before all the assembly. ‘ When it 
shall please the entire community of Geneva to join in friend- 
ship and citizenship with the people of Friburg,’ said the 
writer, ‘ the latter will agree cheerfully, without prejudice 
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Cither to the rights of the bishop and pnnee of Geneva, or 
to the liberties and fr'incLises of the city, and neither of the 
parties shall pay tnbute to the other ' * 

When they beard this loyal and generons letter, the peo- 
ple ivcre enraptured The Swiss themselves were stretching 
out their hands to them The joy was universal , there 
was a cry for the offer of these noble confederates to be put 
to the >ote Montyon, the tnamcluhe syndic, was alarmed, 
ho was tahen unawnres, tbit immense affair igainst which 
the bishop and Savoy were uniting their forces was about to 
be earned as if by storm Even the patriotic Vandel was 
intimidated, and proposed that they should proceed imme- 
diately to the election of the syndics conformably to the 
order of the day It was too late Since the 22nd of He- 
ccraber, Berthelier and his friends had displayed unweaned 
actnity in six weeks the huguenot party had made im« 
xnense progress iDesire, hope and joy animated the citi 
zens Another feeling, however, was mingled with this 
enthusiasm, and it was indignation The ambassadors of 
Savoy had insinuated >t will be remembered, that Geneva 
would have to pay tribute to Fnburg ‘ Where are those 
famous gold florins, with which they frightened us!' said 
the citizens. ‘ The duke who is only a will ofBccr among 
us, in hia desire to become prince, condescends to iile false 
hoods in order that ho may succeed ’’ From every 
quarter rose the cry ‘ A poll, a poll ’ citizenship with Fri 
burg ! A poll, a poll •’ As the two first syndics obsti 
nately refused, llugucs remembered that there aro momenta 
avhen audacity alone can save a people lie laid aside Ins 
habitual scruples, and acting solely on his own responsibility* 
he proposed the alliance * Yes, yes,’ replied the majority 
of the assembly with uplifted hands A few mamclukcs 
surprised, disconcerted, and disheartened, remained silent 
and Etill f 

Thus, at the very moment when the conrt of Turin was 
expressing its discontent at the acquittal of Bertliclicr, the 

* Council Registers; Feb. C 15t9 

t Bomvafd, Chnntg u, p 333 Registers of the Council, Feb. ^ 
1619. 
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people replied by a resolution wliicb threatened still more 
tlic ambitions designs of Savoy. The citizens of Geneva 
opened themgates toih^S\viss:_ By turning their backs on 
the south, they forsook despotism and popery ; by turning 
towards the north, they invited liberty and truth. 

The nomination of the syndics, which came next, seemed 
to confirm this solemn vote : it was the most huguenot elec- 
tion ever known. Three of the new syndics were devoted 
partisans of independence, namely, Stephen de la Mare, a 
connection of the Gingins, who had accompanied Hugues 
to Friburg ; John Baud, Hugues’ brother-in-law ; and Louis 
Plongeon, seignior of Bellcrive. Guiges Prevost, the pre- 
mier syndic, had indeed very close relations with the ducal 
party, but he was a man of good intentions. Many old 
councillors had to make way for devoted patriots. Geneva 
was beginning to soar : it desired to be free. Ambassadors 
sot off immediately to announce to Friburg that the people 
had voted the alliance.'’^ 

Then burst forth one of those great transports that come 
over a whole nation, when after many struggles it catches a 
glimpse of liberty. In all the city there were bonfires, 
cheering, songs, processions, and banquets. But here and 
there, in the midst of this great joy, there were gloomy 
faces to be seen ; the mamelukes strove in vain to keep 
down their anger ; it broke out suddenly in insults and 
riots. The reaction was indeed prompt : in the presence of 
the simple joy of the people, the duke’s friends drew closer 
together, and their pajty was. organized. The house of Sa- 
voy had still many adherents in Geneva, capable of opposing 
the desire for independence and truth. There were old 
Savoyard families devoted to the duke ; persons who were 
sold to him ; young men of birth, enthusiasts of absolute 
power ; priests and laymen enamored of Borne ; traders 
averse to a war that would injure their business ; weak 
men, trembling at the least commotion, and many low peo- 
ple without occupation, who are easily excited to riot. The 
party felt the necessity of calculating their strength and 

* See the letter from the council in the Eegisters, Feb. 6, 1519, and 
In the fragments of Gronus, p. 109. 
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coming to somo unHerstanding j but it vras not its most 
prominent leaders who placed tbemsches in the front. 
Ti-ancis Cartelicr, a native ofBrcsse, and sjndie in 151G, a 
lettered, prudent, and cunning but mean man, convened its 
piincipal nienibcrs in a room at the convent of Rive, which 
was called ‘the little stove* Thither came in succession, 
beside^ llontjon and Nergaz, whom vve know already, other 
mamelukcs young and full of zeal Messieurs do Brandis, 
who were at the head of Genevan society , the two Do Fcr- 
nex, who derived their name from a lordship which became 
famous in after years , Mann do Versoncx, whose family 
was distinguish ’ n- j 

understanding 
led awar, and [ ^ 

which alone he thought able to save him , by Ins side was 
hia cousm Porcival dc Pcsmc«, united to him by a sincere 
friendship, and whose ancestors bad been among the cm 
sading barons who followed St Louis, lasth, many other 
noble mamelukcs, determined to oppose even to death the 
triumph of the party of liberty and Switzerland These old 
magistrates and tlic«o young nobles found themselves oat of 
their element in Geneva Sincere for the most part in their 
convictions, they believed they saw in the new day that was 
rising 01 er the world, a diy of tempest which destroy log 
what existed would put nothing m its place '\\ hat must 
be done to avert so diro a misfortune? They resolved to 
inform the duke of the alhanco which had just been v^ted, 
and urge him to make every exertion to prevent its being 
earned out* 

All these efforts were to prove useless. ^ Liberty was bc- 
ginning to raise her head in ono of the smallest but most 
ancient cities of the Empire and the Church It is a strange 
thin" that the citj bearing on its flag the sjmbols of tlicso 
two absolute poners — the key of the iiopcs and the eagle of 
the emperors — raised this very signifii ant banner, and thus 
proclaimed, as if in a spirit of contradictio n, libcrjyj n 
Church and State. “While other nations (if wo except the 

• OaliSc, Mtlenaux, te,u. pp 246, 2C2, 26t 
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Swiss League) were sleeping under the feudal sceptre of 
their masters, this little republic iu the centre of Europe was 
awaking. Like a dead man lying in a vast cemetery, it 
began to stir and alone came forth triumphant from its 
tomb. In all the neighboring countries, in Switzerland, Sa- 
voy, France, and places more remote, people talked of the 
strange movements taking place at Geneva, and of the daring 
resistance opposed by a few energetic citizens to a prince 
who Avas brother-in-law to Charles V. and uncle to Fran- 
cis 1. Men of the old times grew alarmed. True, it was 
but a cloud, small as a man’s hand, but it might grow into 
a fierce tempest in which the two ancient buttresses of feu- 
dal and Roman society — absolute power in spiritual and in 
temporal matters — might be shattered. What would hap- 
pen then ? Might not this emancipatory movement extend 
through Europe ? At Geneva men talked of political lib- 
erty ; at Wittemberg of religious reform : if these two 
streams should chance to unite, they would make a formida- 
ble torrent which would throw doAvn the edifice of the dark 
ages and sweep away its ruins into the great abyss. * Peo- 
ple spoke everywhere,’ Bonivard tells us, ‘ of hhguenots and 
mamelukes, as they once did of Guelfs and Ghibeliues.’ The 
prior of St. Victor, to Avhom these things were reported, 
reflected on them and said in his musings : ‘ Geneva is be- 
ginning to be a member in the body of Christendom of Avhich 
strange things are said.’ In examining them, however, he 
thought there Avas room for abatement both of hopes and 
fears : — ‘ Fame, as Virgil sings, is a goddess Avho makes 
things greater than they are.’ * These things were greater 
than Bonivard thought, Geneva, by setting out in search 
of liberty, was to find the Gospel. 

The duke, the count, and the bishop, informed succes- 
sively by their ambassadors, the vidame, and lastly by the 
mamelukes of ‘the little stove,’ ‘drank of these bitter Avaters,’ 
and asked themselves if they Avere going to lose that city 
from Avhich the house of Savoy had derived such great 
profit for centuries. They began to understand the impru- 


* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 344. 
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dence of their rough pohcj , they begnn to regret the arrests 
and the murders, they would ha\e Jiied that ‘the work 
was to be done o\er again’ That seemed difficult, jet 
after many conferences, the three princes agreed upon cer 
tain plans, one or other of which they thought must sue 
ceed 

Pirst They sought to breah the alliance by means of 
their pensioners at Fnbnrg The latter wishing to earn 
their money began to intrigne, to declaim, and to discuss. 
But the Fnburgera, devoted to the cause of Genera and hb- 
ertj, resisted them, and the people, discovenng the intngucs 
of the pensioners, rose against them There were great dis- 
turbances in the street**, and blow s were exchanged * "What ! 
docs even Fnburg take side with the new ideas!’ people 
said at tho court of Turin It was not because the) vrero 
new, but because they were old, that Fnburg adopted them 
Tho pensioners of Saroy vrero obliged to strike their 
and they wrote to tho duke * All who do not dance to tbo 
tune the people play, incur the risk of a beating* . . . 

ill your Highness pray excuse us ?’ 

This atteiript having failed, tho court of Tunn passed to 
another, and endeavored to win over tho leaders of the oppo- 
sition in Geneva ‘ They open their months very wide,’ 
said the Savojards, ‘stuff them with gold’ Much skill 
was required to carry out this new mancpuvro The Bishop 
of Miuriennc, precentor of the cathcdial of Genova, a sup- 
ple, able, insinuating man, and tolerably esteemed by tbo 
friends of lihert), was selected by the diikc for this delicato 
mission TIic prince declared to him with the strongest 
oaths (m order tint it iniglit be repeated) that ho had 
nothing to do with the deaths of Navis and Blanchct ‘B 
was 2?) my Gcaei'9 wj know- 

lodge,’ said he ‘Ah, I should be very glad it had never 
happened, let it cost me ever so much Kepcat all I saj I® 
Berthehcr Offer him gold and silv or ; in a word, do any- 
thing to attach him to my service ’ M mnciinc arrived in 
Geneva Nobod j doubled at th it time that every man had 

• 'Sciposent d, rccevoir do la pantou/le .Boatvahl, Chtvni^ U 
p 335 
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his price. ‘ His Highness,’ said the bishop to Berthelier, ‘ is 
aware that the crimes of which you are accused are the 
inventions of your enemies.’ Then came promises of gold 
and silver. ‘ Only,’ added Maurienne, ‘ Jet Geneva renounce 
her alliance with the Swiss.’ Berthelier, who awmited with 
unflinching heart the hour when he would pour out his life 
for the independence of Geneva, smiled disdainfully at these 
words ; then he shuddered, and putting aside the gilded yet 
poisoned cup which Maurienne presented to him, he an- 
swered coldly : ‘ A vile interest will never make us render 
up an innocent people to the vengeance of your prince.’ 
Maurienne, rejected by Berthelier, ‘ frequented every place 
of meeting,’ says a manuscript, ‘ in order to prevail upon the 
chief supporters of the alliance to give it up ; but he only 
lost his pains.’ All whom he tried to seduce wished to be 
free and to join hands with Switzei’land.'* 

The duke, seeing that he was laboring in vain, made one 
more heroic effort. ‘Well, then,’ he said, ‘let us raise all 
Switzerland.’ The energetic Saleneuve, the able Chappuis, 
and the diplomatic Lambert were sent as ambassadors from 
Savoy to the deputies of the cantons then sitting in diet, and 
complained bitterly of Geneva. Would that little city weigh 
as much in the balance as the powerful house whose states 
enclosed the two sides of the Alps ? ‘ Briburg,’ said presi- 

dent Lambert, ‘ treats with enclaves, without the consent of 
the most serene prince in Avhose states they are placed.’ 
This new name given to the Genevans amused Bonivard 
greatly. ‘ Oh, oh !’ he said : ‘ no longer daring to call us 
his subjects, for the word is used up, the duke styles us his 
enclaves P This time Charles HI. and his government had 
taken the right course. The cantons, offended that Friburg 
had acted alone in this matter, desiring to humor the duke, 
and not being acquainted with the facts, promised to exhort 
‘ certain headstrong and rebellious Genevans to desist from 
their enterprise.’! This little republic, at the moment of 

* Council Registers, March 1, 1519. Bonivard, Qhroniq. ii. p. 336. 
Berne MSS. v. 12. Gautier MS. 

t ‘ Exhortamur obstinates et rebelles, pacia corruptores, ab incepto 
ut desistant.’ — Archives of Geneva, Mo. 912. 
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her awakening, found ranged against her both the neighbor 
ing princes and a largo majonty of the cantons The diet 
declared in favor of the doLc, and sent the Sienr d’Erhch 
to Geneva to support the ducal protest 'VVhat could little 
Geneva do, when pressed at once by Savoy and Switzerland! 
It was as if two ships in full sail should come up in opposite 
directions, Ibreatcning to crush a frail boat that floated be- 
tween them Bat the poor little bark carried a ballast which 
was its salvation, namely, liberty and the protcc^oi^^od 
Snch vessels, even if they are rnn down, come to the snrfaco 
again sooner or later The Friburgers did not desert the 
cause of independence, bnt sent John Tabn to Geneva on 
their behalf The two deputies met almost about tbo same 
time on the shores of the Leman, one bnPgmg peace, the 
other war 

The general conned havi(ig met on the 1st of March, 
1519, tho generous Fabn, faithful to a desperate cause, spoke 
first, and did not conceal from the assembly the large ma 
jonty that had declared against Geneva ‘Consider tho 
matter and see for yourselves what ought to be done,’ ho 
said ‘ As for us, wo will preserve the alliance to tho last 
drop of our blood’ These words electrified tho audience 
* And wo too '* they shouted all around The citizens were 
stirred they shook hands, they blessed Fnburg and cm 
braced Fabn everybody swore to bo true to the allnncc 
The Fnburgers quitted tho hall touched with tho noble sight 
of a nation leady to brave tho greatest daugcra m the mam 
tenanco of its rights 

The deputy from tbo League was admitted nevt Cold 
and diplomatic, a stiff patrician and inflexiblo mngistnte, 
D’Lrlach spoke with an imperious voice * Obey tho duke, 
he said ‘Be henceforward his faithful subjects, hrevk off 
your alliance with Fribuig The League require it from jou 
under pain of their deep rc'cntmcut , and ns for Fnburg, 
they command it ’ This short and rough speech amazed 
the Genevans. How long had they been the subjects of 

Savoy? . , . Had the Swiss League broken their own joko 

only to impose it on others? Had tlit} lighted the torch 
of liberty on their own mountams onlj to cxt«nff«'*h it e(*e- 
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wliere I . . . What ! shall the representatives of the an- 
cient liberties draw up in battle array against the new lib- 
erty 1 The proudest of the Genevans, with heads upraised, 
said haughtily that even the Swiss could not make them 
bend. Yet all the citizens were not so brave. Could Geneva 
be saved if Switzerland forsook her ? Many became uneasy, 
some were grieved : the mamelukes alone rejoiced and tri- 
umphed. The place of assembly reechoed with weeping, 
groans, and curses. The confusion continued to increase. 

When the deputy from Berne had withdrawn, the deputy 
from Friburg, animated with the most heroic sentiments, 
returned to reassure the people ; and notwithstanding the 
declarations of the Bernese commissioner he affirmed stoutly 
that Berne would not abandon Geneva. ‘ Fear nothing,’ he 
said ; ‘ my lords of Berne and Friburg are brothers ; they 
will not quarrel with each other for the love of Savoy. And 
though Berne should forsake you, we are strong enough with 
God’s help, and we will not permit either you or ourselves 
to be trampled on . . . Declare frankly whether you de- 
sire the alliance : say Yes or No.’ Then with a loud shout 
the people exclaimed : ‘ Yes ! yes ! Better see our wives 
and children slain, better die a thousand deaths ourselves, 
than cancel the alliance with Friburg !’ The general coun- 
cil desiring to give an energetic proof of its will, and to 
make the resolution irrevocable, decreed that if any should 
propose the rupture of the alliance, he should be forthwith 
beheaded. The syndics returned to the inn where D’Erlach 
coldly aAvaited their answer. It was as becoming and proud 
as D’Erlach’s speech had been imperious. ‘ We will send a 
deputation to the next diet,’ they said, ‘ when we will prove 
that we are not the duke’s subjects, and that we have _dono 
“nofinhgYdliis prejiudice.’* 

The greatness of a people does not depend upon the ex- 
tent of its territory. There was a soul in this little nation, 
and in that soul dwelt lofty aspirations. Had all the powers 
of the earth risen against Berthelier, Levrier, and Hugues, 
these energetic men would not have quailed. At the meet- 

Registers of the Council ad diem. Bonivard, Chroniq. iL p. 338. 
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jng of the geueral council on tbe following day {March 2 
lol9) the alliance was confirmed , Hngues and Malbuisson 
started immediately for Fnburg with instructions to sign the 
engagement, which the Helvetic diet had just ordered to be 
cancelled Such was the answer made bj Geneva to the 
Swiss The faithful devotednesa of Fnburg should be for 
ever inscribed as an example jn the records of bistojy But 
it is not to the Swiss in general, as is commonly believed, 
that the Genevans substantially owe their independence, but 
to God and to the strong will that God gave them * 


CHAPTER XVI 

lEE CANONS JOIN THE DVKB, ANJ> THE PEOPLE RISE 
AGAINST THEM 

(Maocii, 1510) 

Tbe duke hesitated no longer Pacific and diplomatic 
means were exhausted , he must now draw the sword and 
with its trenchant edge hew down the pnde of Geneva. 
Neverthelesa, to save appearance^ be desired that some in 
fluential body would dccarc against the alliance , for it would 
then seem as if he were supporting a Genevese party, and 
hi3 intervention with an armed forco would look less odious 
To attain Itis end he turned his eyes on the chapter of St 
Pierre, the bisliop’s natural council, and in his absence rep- 
resenting the catholic chnrcb Its niembors being all nohlo 
or graduates m ?aw (w ftieA at Cilrat tmic attiotntCed ^ 

nobility), this body might be considered ns the house of lords 
in the Genev an constitution f The duke instructed Ins agents 
to work upon the canons, and they might have been seen 
• Bctristers of the Council ad dum 33onlrard Chrentj k p 33^ 
Spon, ITut efe Gtnne L p 314 Bemo MSS. T ^ 12 Ilo*t 
Gautier ifSS. 

I Galiffe, ifaUnavx pouf tHiatotre 4« Gtnnt. 
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going from door to door in tliG street tli&t still lienrs tlieir 
name. They advised the canons to be on their guard ; that 
this alliance witli the Swiss compromised everything, and 
particularly their functions and benefices. They were con- 
jured to write to my lords of the League, stating that the 
chapter did not assent to the alliance in question. The 
canons, flattered by the importance whicb bis Highness of 
Savoy attached to their opinion, hastily put on scapulary 
and amice and assembled in chapter. The success of this 
ducal manoeuvre could not be doubtful. Only one canon 
was a native of Geneva ; and this was Michael Navis, brother 
of him whom the bishop had murdered — a man as servile as 
his brother was independent. Two only were liberals : 
He Gingins, abbot of Bonmont, and Bonivavd, prior of St. 
Victor, who was the youngest of the chapter, and who had 
no vote because he was not in holy orders. All the other 
canons were devoted to the duke — all worthy gentlemen, 
much impressed with their own dignity, like those canons 
of St. John of Lyons who, having produced their quarterings 
of nobility, demanded the privilege of not kneeling at the 
elevation of the host. The chapter opened their delibera- 
tions ; and ‘ the stout master-courtiers who had the right to 
speak first began to say amen? Bonivard, "who saw these 
fat canons one after another bending low their bloated faces, 
grew alarmed at the turn matters were taking. What would 
be the consequence if the Church said No, while the people 
said Yes ? What disorders at home, what weakness abroad ! 
He saw that the opposition in the chapter fell to his share ; 
he performed his duty valiantly, and paid dearly for it. He 
had not been asked for his vote, and the secretary was pre- 
paring to commit the resolution to writing, when the prior 
rose and said : ‘ Stop a little. Mi*. Secretary, although I am 
not in sacris (in orders) and have no vote in the chapter, I 
have a duty here. Now it seems to me that before granting 
the illustrious duke his request, you should consider the pur- 
port of it a little better.* It tends to break off that alliance 
with Friburg which the people of this city have so much 

* ‘Tons devriez un ppu mieuxenm&cherlateneur.’ (Bonivard has 
preserved his speech, Chroniq. ii. pp. 339 . 340 .) 
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at heait that they would lose their wives and children sooner 
than renounce it Think of what you aro doing , Very 
reverend sirs, you cannot return an answer to the duke with 
out that answer being known to our people with whom you 
have promised to live and die What will they say of you I 
With your permission I will tell you They will say tint 
} ou arc playing the scorpion’s tnck — that you pretend to ho 
friends in front, and behind you inflict a mortal wound with 
your tail . Fear their anger K?st assured that if they 
«ay nothing at tlio moment, they will bear you in mind an 
other day * The ‘ stout masters,’ who were far from brave, 
began to feel uneasy and to turn m their stalls They were 
in an awkward dilemma ‘There is one way of satisfying 
both parties,’ continued BomvarJ , ‘ that is, reply to my lord 
of Sa\ 0} , and to the people also, that ) our business does not 
cBtencl to alliances and other like civil matters, but to spir 
itiial things only that it docs not concern you to make or 
unmake treaties , and that your function is only to pray to 
God and to pray principally for peace among all men If 
you do this, no ono will bavo reason to bo dissatisfied uitb 
you ’ 

Thus did Bonivard, at tho beginning of the sixtecntlr 
century, lay down a categorical distinction between the spm 
itual and the temporal government, and maintain that tlio 
Church and the State had each its own sphere The canons 
thought this thcoij vciy strange, and stranger still that a 
young man of tweiitv five should presume to teach it them 

The Bishop of Iilauncnnc, who fancied himself a great 
diplomatist, was scnonsly offended ‘Do vou think, M do 
St. Victor,’ ho said, ‘that wo do not know how to write a 
letter?' . , . The Savoyard canoos were exasperated (hit 
one of their countrymen should desire nnvtfung butwfist 
the duke wished ‘ Tho house of Sav oy,’ said M do Mon 
thouT, ‘ has conferred many favors on y our predecessors and 
IS it thus you show y our gratitude ! ‘ I vroiilcl w illin^ly 

render service to tho duke,' answered Bonivard ‘ hut hcfire 
all I will ohseno my oath to Geneva and tho Church’ At 
these words which resemWed a reproach mnrmnn arry*i} 
from all quarters Bonivard was not intimidated Upright 
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in lieart, noble in intention, wise in counsel, of extraordinary 
intelligence and superior talent, he Avas far above the anger 
of his venerable colleagues. * Very well, then, gentlemen,’ 
said he, ‘ do as you please, but I protest that I do not agree.’ 
Then turning to the clerk, he said : ‘ Write down that, Mr, 
Secretary,’ and left the chapter. The canons were too full 
of the sense of their own 'importance to heed the protest. 
Persuaded that it was their duty to check a political move- 
ment, which might besides lead to a religious revolution, 
these churchmen, desirous of displaying a courage similar to 
that of the Roman senators, peremptorily drew up their de- 
claration against the Swiss alliance, without regard to the 
resistance of the people which Bonivard had predicted. 

At the dawn of the canonical institution, when the scat- 
tered priests of a church were assembled by the bishop into 
one body, these priests or canons led at first a life so regular 
and so strict that the people were enraptured with them. 
But tliat did not last long, and the lives of these ecclesiastics 
too often became so disorderly that the laity turned away 
from them with disgust and hatred. It had been so at Ge- 
neva. The decision of the canons was soon known in the 
city, and the people immediately assembled in great numbers 
in the Place Molard. They described the scene in the chap- 
ter, of which Bonivard may perhaps have given some hints ; 
and complained that lazy priests should dare to declare their 
opinions on public matters and take sides with the enemies 
of Geneva. They said that churchmen were always wanting 
to meddle with politics, and striving, by flattering authority, 
to gratify their avarice and increase their power. It was 
proposed to pay these reverend men a visit, and request them 
to mind their own affairs and leave state matters alone. la 
fact, the patriots were stirring, and ready, says Bonivard, ‘ to 
proceed in great rage to assault the canons.’ Aime de Gin- 
gins, abbot of Bonmont and episcopal vicar, who lived with 
his colleagnes in the street still known as the Rue des Cha- 
noines,* sent in all haste for his friend the prior of St. Vic- 
tor, that he might stop the people, "Would he consent ? • As 

* In the house afterwards occupied by Calvin, where the liaison 
Naville now stands. 
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the canons had rejected hia advice, might he not leave them 
to get out as they could from the evil strait into ivhicb they 
had fallen * Bonivaid in truth hated despotism, and -was 
one of the most honestly liberal men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ‘ Monarchical pnnees arc always enemies of the lib- 
erty of the people,' he said, *and the sonants whom they 
keep arc the same, because they can live in greater licence 
under king than under law This nearly caused the ruin of 
Rome, when the joung men con*spircd to restore the kings, 
as Livy hears witness in Ins second book ’* 

But if Bonivard was opposed to the despotism of princes, 
he was equally to to the disorders of the people Accord 
ingly he did not hesitate, hot burned to the episcopal i icat's. 
Be Gingins, who was waiting for tlie return of his messenger 
in the keenest anxiety, flew to meet the prior, exclaiming 
‘Ah, St Victor, if you do not give orders, some disastei 
will happen to the canons Our folks have done a foolish 
thing and the people have heard of it see if you can quiet 
thorn 'f 

Bonivard hastily lighted a torch (for it was night) and ran 
to meet the people He found them at the top of the Per- 
ron, a steep street, which opens between the cathedral and 
the Rue des Cbanomes Bertbclicr and the ox sjndic Hu 
gues ‘ were in front,’ he tells us The former of tho two, 
seeing hia friend Bonivard at the top of the street, with a 
furred amice upon his head, holding a torch in one hand, 
and with tlio other making eager signs for them to stop, 
exclaimed with on oath ‘ Ah • you Boucht CopponSj you 
make a fair show in front with treachery behind ' — ‘ Bouclic- 
Coppon (or hooded fnar) was a name thej gave ns,’ says 
tho prior, ‘ because wo earned tho aniicc on our heads in 
mstps 

The moment was cnlical tho trembling canons expected 
to see the people fall upon them , some of their servants, 

* Bonivard Chronvi Ji. p 313 

\ Ibid, p 34** 

X Tho amlco was a furred hood with which tho canons somettocs 
covered their liead, but gcncrany earned on tbo arm Bonivard. 
Chrmtq h- p 512 
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peering anxiously down tte Perron, from the top of the 
street watched the movements of the crowd, and of a sud- 
den shrank back with terror on hearing the shouts of the 
advancing huguenots. In fact the people were exasperated 
and demanded that the priests should he brought to account 
for ■ meddling with politics. Bonivard did not flinch : 
‘ Gently, good sirs,’ he said to the citizens ; ‘ do not be 
vexed at trifles ; there is not so much harm done as you 
think.’ Then ascribing to the canons his own ideas, he con- 
tinued : ‘ These reverend gentlemen have written, that they 
will not live under other protection than that of God and 
St. Peter, and that as for the alliance with Friburg, they do 
not mean either to accept or refuse it . . . The letter is not 
sent yet . . . you shall see it !’ Upon this Besangon Hu- 
gues motioned the people to halt, and the crowd obeyed a 
magistrate so respected. On his side Bonivard hastily des- 
patched a messenger to the Bishop of Maurienne, the most 
intelligent of the canons, instructing him to ‘ change 
promptly the purport of the letter.’ Maurienne privately 
sent for the secretary and dictated to him a new despatch 
such as Bonivard required. Berth elier, Hugues, and P6co- 
lat, deputed by the people, arrived shortly after, conducted 
by Bonivard, when Maurienne showed them the new docu- 
ment. They suspected the trick. ‘ Oh no 1 the ink is still 
quite wet,’ they said. However, as the contents satisfied 
them, they would not examine the letter too narrowly, and 
the people, unwilling to make a disturbance to no purpose, 
were satisfied also. ‘ Let the business be settled this once,’ 
they said ; ‘but let us keep. a kick in store for the other 
courtiers.’ They meant, no doubt, that having given a 
smart lesson to the canons, they reserved the honor of giv- 
ing another to the raamelukes. ‘ I have inserted this,’ says 
Bonivard, concluding his account of this incident, ‘ to cau- 
tion all republics never to give credit or authority to people 
bred in the courts of princes.’* 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. pp. 339-343. Gautier, Sisi. MSS. 
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THE DUKE AT THE HEAD OF HIS ARMY BURBOENDS QENEYA 
(March and April, 1519 ) 

The diAe Traa at the end of hta resonrces, and the affair 
of the chapter had raised hia indignation to its utmost. 
There had been comedy enong^h — it was time now to come 
to tho trigedj Everything inu%t ho prepared to crush 
Geneva and liberty 

Tlie duke raised an army ‘this side the mountains (that 
IS, m Savoj) as sccictly ns ho could ’ Then fearing lest tho 
Fnburgers, if they were warned, should hasten to tho Bnj>- 
port of the city, and wishing ‘ to catch the fish without wet 
ting his piiYs,’ bo sent M do Lambert into Switzerland to 
amuse tho cantons with fine speeches While tho ambas- 
sador was thus occupying the attention of Messieurs do Tn 
burg, the Saioyard nobles hastily summoned their vassals to 
arms Tlic duke placed Ins forces under the command of 
the Siciir dc Montrotier, Bonivards cousin and on excellent 
captain The latter marched off his troops during the night 
and assembled them m siicnco round Geneva , so that the 
duke reached St. Jullien a league from tho cit}, with seven 
thousand soldiers, before anything was known of liis enter 
prise. The Savoyards had never done so well before In a 
short time the people of tho ncighborhoo I, hurrying in 
crowds to his standard, raised tho ducal army to ten thousand 
men • 

Then the duke no longer concealed Ins intentions Ho 
kept his court at St Jiilhcn, and there gathered round tho 
prince an ever increasing number of nobles m neb dresves 

• Bonivard, Chrmiq U. pp. 313 346. Savyon, AnndUs p. 83 
Bpon, Hist, de Genne, L p. 3V1 Gautier MSS. 
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and splendid armor ; and especially of young gentlemen 
brimful of insolence, "who longed to make a campaign against 
the noisy shopkeepers. Never before bad this little town 
witnessed so muck display, or beard so many boasts. ‘ We 
must put them down with our riding-whips,’ said some. No 
sooner said than done. On the 15th of March, 1619, fifteen 
of these cavaliers started from St. Jullien to carry out their 
plan of campaign ; they arrived in Geneva, proceeded straight 
to the hotel-de-ville, leaving their horses with their servants 
in the streets, and with a swaggering air entered the coun- 
cil-room, all booted and splashed with mud. Not waiting 
to be offered chairs, they rudely sat down, and without any 
preface said : ‘ My lord, desiring to enter this city, orders 
you to lay down your arms and to open the gates.’ The 
Genevan senators, seated in their curule chairs, looked with 
astonishment at this singular embassy ; they restrained 
themselves, however, and replied at once firmly and mode- 
rately that the duke would be welcome .at Geneva provided 
he came with his ordinary retinue, and only to enjoy him- 
self as he had often done before. ‘ In that case,’ added the 
syndics, ‘ the arms we carry will be used only to guard him.’ 
This seemed to imply that another use might be made of 
them ; and accordingly the gentlemen answered liaughtily : 
‘ My lord will enter your city with whom he pleases and do 
in it as he pleases.’ — ‘ Then,’ answered the syndics bluntly, 
‘ we will not let him enter.’ At these words the fifteen 
cavaliers rose up like one man : ‘ We will enter in spite of 
your teeth,’ they said, ‘ and we will do in your city whatever 
we please.’ Then striding noisily across the flagstones with 
their spurred boots, they left the hall, remounted their 
horses, and galloped off along the St. Jullien road." 

• As they were seen riding hastily along, fear came over 
the population. In truth the moment was critical. Geneva 
was from that time for more than a century under arms, and 
on repeated occasions, especially at the epoch of the famous 
escalade in 1602', repelled the attacks of Savoy. But the 
Reform gave it a strength afterwards which it did not now 


* Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. pp. 348, 349. 
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possess The Swiss diet ordered them to receive the duke , 
there were onlj" from ten to ttrehe thousand seals in the 
citj", including women and children , and the pnnee of 
Piedmont, duke of Savoj, was at their gates with ten 
thousand soldiei-s They fancied that Charles was going to 
enter, to burn and massacre everything many families fled 
m ahrm with the most valnable of their property Put 
their flight was nseIc«s,for the armed men of Savoy occu 
picd the roads, so that the fugitives came upon them every- 
where Some returned to the city ‘All the country of 
Savoy is in arms’ said they , ‘ and many of our people have 
been taken and put to the torture.’ It was then three o’clock 
in the afternoon * The patriots assembled Btrtholicr, 
Ilugues Ponivard, and many others met m order to come 
to some understanding They resohed that it was expedient 
to send ao embassy to Fnhurg to inform their allies of this 
incident, and to ask for a garrison, as the duke would not 
dare to fire a gun at the walls guarded b) the Leagno. But 
whom should thoy send? Many reasons,— llio question of 
expense being one,— restrained the citizens, for they were 
poor Bonjiard grew warm ‘"ioa have ewperatod tho 
wolf, he IS at jour gates ready to devour jou,' he said, ‘and 
jou prefer to let him cat op your milk, your butter, and 
jour cheese — what am I sajing* jou would sooner kt him 
eat yonrscives up than gne a share of jour pittance to tho 
mastiff that would guard you * There was one man in tho 
meeting who never calculated when the object was to $a\e 
his country tins was Besan^on Iluguc* lie was ill, ho 
had already incurred debt in the cause of Gcneia , but that 
mattered not ’ ‘ I w ill go,’ said he, and he departed f 

During this time the fifteen gentlemen had returned to 
St Jullien and made aiepottof Ihoir \JUt to tho council 
Charles and Ins adiKcrsdid not consider ihcir proceedings 
aery diplomatic, and rc«oUcd to act more odiciallj but more 
insolently Tlie next dar, Fndav, April 1, the king at arms 
Pro'cna dc ChaWais (ho denstd this name from the pro- 
vince where he was liorn) arrucd in Ccncia. and was intfo- 

* Ilogi«ters of tho Council, April 2 1519 

f Bamrard, CAroni? U. p. 3*7 GaldT , J^olicea Cerual?^*;3 L p. A 
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duccd to tlic council witli tlic usual ceremony. A cuirass 
covered him down to the w.aist ; on his left arm ho wore his 
casaquo or coat of arms, and his right hand held a rod, — a 
gaulc, says a manuscript. lie entered with head erect, with- 
out uncovering or making any bow to the council. ‘ Sit 
down hy my side,’ politely said the premier syndic to him, 
‘ and unfold your message.’ Ch.nbl.ais remained standing, 
with sneering lip .and silent, although the invitation was re- 
peated thrice. This mute emb.assy considerably astonished 
the Genevan son.ate. At hast, the king-at-arms quitted his 
fixed posture and took a scat of his own accord, not by the 
side of, but .above the syndics who remained imj)assivo. 
Then he said : ‘ AYorshipful syndics atid councillors, do not 
marvel if I did not sit down when you desired me, and if I 
sit down now without being invited ; I will tell you the 
reason. I am here in behalf of my most dread prince and 
lord, the Duke of Savoy, my m.aster and yours. It docs not 
become you to tell him to sit down — it is liis privilege to do 
so when and where ho pleases ; — not beside you but above 
you, as your sovereign prince ; and as representing liis per- 
son, I have done so myself. Now from my scat I unfold my 
commission, and it is this, kly lord and yours charges .and 
commands you to prepare his lodging in your hotel-dc-villc 
with the sumptuousness and m.agnificence that belong to 
such a prince. Likewise he orders that you wall get ready 
provisions for him and his company, which will be ten 
thousand infantry wa'thout including cavalry ; for liis inten- 
tion is to lodge here with this retinue to administer justice 
in Geneva.’* 

The king-at arms was desired to retire, the council wish- 
ing to deliberate on the answer to be returned. The dis- 
cussion was not a long one, all being unanimous to maintain 
firmly the liberties of Geneva. The herald was c.alled in 
again, and the first syndic said to him : ‘ Sir Chablais, wo 
are equally surprised at what you do and at what you say. 
At what you do ; for after we offered you a seat, you refused 
it ; and w'hen you had refused it, you took it. . . . At 

* For this speech see Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 349. MS. Mamehuks 
de Genhie. Spon, Eist. de Geneve, L pp. 314-320. 
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■what you 'ay , for you say that my lord of Savoy is your 
pnnce and ours a thing unheard of until this time 
He may bo your prince — that wc believe , but ours 
no^ We arc hia lery bumble servants, but we arc neither 
his subjects nor his vassals. It therefore docs not be- 

long either to you or to him to sit in the place where you 
are As for what jou say respecting our h6tel-<lc- 

ville, wo know not what you mean, the duko may choose 
any lodging bo pleases except our h6tel de-ville, which we 
cannot spare He will be treated as in former times— bet- 
ter if possible He desires to administer justice, it is the 
place of the bishop and council to do so, according to tho 
franchises which be himself has sirorn If any one among 
us has otTeuded him, let him inform us Lastly, os to tho 
large train with ■which he desires to be attended, it is a sin 
gnlar company for tho administration of justice ! Let him 
plcaso to come with his usual retinue nay, with five hon 
dred men , but ten thousand men and cavalry besides 
We have not supplies for so man) ' * 

Chablaia listened coldly and disdainfully ‘ Will yott ot 
will )ou not obey tho orders of my lord! ho said The 
first 8) ndic answered bluntly * No ’ The herald then rose, 
put on his coat of anus, and with a loud voice said * On 
his behalf then I pronounce you rebellions to your pnnce — 
and I declare war against yon with fire and sword’ Then 
flinging bis rod into tho middle of the hall, ho continued 
‘ I defy ) ou on the part of my lord, in sign of which I throw 
down this rod (gaule) , let him take it up who pleases.’ So 
saying, ho left the hall f 

The news of this singular challongo was mitnediately car 
Tied to the people, who were dismayed at it Tlio hugue- 
nots, seeing that they must die or bo slaves (saj the annals), 
chose the first allcmativc and prepared for death, resolving, 
however, to sell their lives and not to throw them away 
Feeling tliomsclv cs tho strongest body m tho city, they called 
the people together ‘ Let every ono take up nrinsT they 
• ‘Nous nftTOns pas mis cofro poor taot do eens.'— Bonfvan^ 
Chnmujws 
f Soo note, p 165» 
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said. They even forced the mamelutes to do so. The 
gates were shut, the chains stretched across the streets, the 
artillery manned, the watch set : ‘ they made all the prepa- 
rations for war according to tlie skill and experience they had 
in that business.’* 

. The duke, knowing that right was not on his side, resolved 
to draw the sword. Advised hy Montrotier, a daring ofiBcer, 
be had a fit of courage, and, closing all the roads, sent out 
his troops in every direction. It was Saturday, April 2, and 
market day at Geneva, The market was held ‘ without a 
word said they allowed everybody to go in and out who 
wished ;f hut about noon a report of the duke’s manoeuvre 
having reached the city, the inhabitants took iip arms. The 
peasants, returning from market, described to the Savoyards, 
with some exaggeration perhaps, the war preparations made 
by the Genevans. Immediately the duke’s fit of courage 
was succeeded by one of fear. Bonivard had expected this, 
and on hearing that the prince was at the head of an army, 
had shrugged his shoulders. ‘ The duke knows as much of 
war,’ ho said, ‘ as a monk bred in a convent since he was 
seven years old.’ This display of ten thousand men, assem- 
bled a league from Geneva, these troops sent out in every 
direction — all ended in a pitiful retractation. M. de Lu- 
cinge, appearing before the council, said : ‘ His Highness 
has ordered me to inform you, most honored lords, that he 
desires to come and sup with you in a friendly way. If he 
cannot lodge in the h6tel-de-ville, be so good as to prepare 
a lodging elsewhere for him, his great suite,J and two or 
three hundred infantry only ... He desires to do violence 
to nobody.’ The mamelukes proposed that the gates should 
be opened to the duke immediately, but the syndics replied 
that they would consult the general council on the morrow. 
The mameluke councillors, who thought that the duke did 
Geneva a great honor by coming to it, looked around with 
astonishment at the answer : their greatest happiness was to 
approach a prince and pay court to his Highness, and these 

Bonivard, Qironiq. ii. p. 350. Savyon, Annales. 

•j" Les Mamdovks de Genhie, MS. 

X ‘ Magnus status,' his court. Registers of the Council, April 2. 
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inflexible huguenots tnrncd their bacLs npon him ‘Well,* 
said they, ‘ if they \nll not let the duke come to us we will 
go to him ’ Accordingly Hontyon and several others of hw 
party left the council room The court j ird of the hotel de- 
ville was full of citizens waiting to learn the result of the 
meeting they saw the mometukes pass with astonishment 
The spectators whispered m each other’s ears. ‘Theyaro 
going to join the Savoyards* Presently a loud shout 
was raised, and several huguenots, catching up some spears 
that were resting against the wall, ran after the mamelukcs 
to seize them , they were almost overtaken when the coun 
ciMors, deputed by the syndics, entreated them, for the safety 
of the city, to avoid a strife between citizens The angry 
patriots returned to the hotel dc villc Every one was dis 
tresoed at knowing that there were among them men capa 
bio of forsaking Geneia for the Duke of Sa\o} * 

The disloyalists (as they were called) hastened along the 
SL Julhen Road Besides Montyon, there were Cartehcr, 
Dcleamont, Nergaz, Baj, the two Do rernex, and others, 
making m all between thirty and forty ‘Onr interMcw 
with the duke must be pnvalc’ said the cunning Cartclrer, 
who felt how criminal was the step they were taking Tho 
duke let them know that at a certain hour of the night ho 
would he under a particular tree in the Falcon orchard 
Tlntlier they resorted one by one, and were all soon gatl cred 
round the tree without being able to lecogmzc each other 
except bj tho i oice Tlic intriguing Cartthcr was sj^okos 
roan Political mows influenced Montyon, Do Ycrsoncx,and 
others , hut in him, it was the hatred he bore against the Im 
guenots and the desire to hcreicngcd on them Dcasstircd 
tho duko that tho majoritj of the people were ready to ac 
knowledge him for their sovereign ‘ But,’ ho added, ‘ tho 
bad ones have shut (Ac gates, sfrctched the cham^ piWc/ 
guards . Enter Gcneia, mj lord, sword in hand ' They 
then discussed their guilty projects and it Was agreed m 
whimpers what the mamelukcs should do in order to facih 
tato tho entrance of tho Savoyards into the citr ‘Tlio 
• * Obv mveruDt no irent al coM.’— Ttiliffo, J/^fna^x pnr riTaiairt 
ie Oeneve, Exam, of do Jojc, U p. 218 
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traitors,’ says Bonivard, ‘ entered into a plot "witli tlie 

duke.’"^’ . . 

Early on Sunday Charles took up a better position and 

■went to his strong castle of Gaillard on the Arve, three 
quarters of a league from Geneva. The report of his inten- 
tions having spread through all the valley of the Leman, 
the gentlemen and the companies of the Pays de Vaud, 
Chablais, and Faucigny came thronging in. Nay, more: 
the canons and priests of the city, quickly forgetting the les- 
son they had received, hurried off to Gaillard. Bonivard, 
■who was almost the only cleric remaining in Geneva, saw 
all his theories confirmed. It was his maxim that ‘ people 
bred up in the courts of princes always remember their first 
food.’ — ‘ And now,’ said he, ‘ of all the canons and folks 
of the long robe, there are left in Geneva only De la Biolee, 
Navis, and myself. All are gone to visit the duke at Gail- 
lard, even M. de Bonmont, who was considered the princi- 
pal friend of the public weal.’f Ere long the castle was 
filled with an imposing crowd, more numerous than at St. 
Jullien. 

The storm was approaching, the danger increasing from 
hour to hour : the little band of patriots was still full of 
courage ; but alas ! it was an ant-hill on which a rock from 
' the Alp's was about to fall. They had watched the priests 
with anxious eye, but without desiring to stop them. ‘ These 
birds have so keen a scent,’ it was said, ‘ that they hasten 
wherever there is any flesh.’ If Friburg would only send a 
few valiant warriors to assist those of Geneva, that Savoy- 
ard array would soon be dispersed ; but Friburg remained 
dumb. The uneasiness spread from one to another ; de- 
sponding faces were met in the streets ... On a sudden 
two horsemen are seen on the Swiss road ... 0 joy ! they 
wear the Friburg colors ! ... At eleven o’clock in the fore- 
noon of Sunday, April 3, 1519, Berthelier’s friend. Councillor 
Marti, accompanied by a herald, entered Geneva. ‘ And 
your armed men ?’ they said to him, and were informed in 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 34G. Galiffe, Materiaux, Exam, of Carte- 
lier, ii. pp. 234, 246, 262, 264. 

■t Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 364. Les Mamehuks de Geneve, MS 
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answer that, for the present at least, there were none The 
general council hSppening to be assembled m order to repl^ 
to M de Lucinge, Marti instantly proceeded thither, but was 
not recen ed so we I as he had expected ‘ "Wo want ambas- 
sadors in doublets and not in long robes,’ said the huguenots 
to him , * not diplomats, but soldiers ’ Marti started for 
Gaillard, but the Genevans s*vw him depart withont hope , in 
their opinion, arquebuses should be the onlj- answer for tho 
Sa> ojards 

The Fiiburgcr, as he drew near Gailhrd, was stmek with 
the large number of troops around the castle At this ino- 
ment the duke was gi'ing audience to tho canons, who were 
making all the bows and compliments learnt in former days 
at court , he hoped to be able to draw them into the plot, 
and was therefore much annoyed at seeing this mediator ar 
me Turning impatiently towards his ofBccrs, ho vented m 
an under tone some contemptoous word^ against him Kev 
crtheless, a few minutes later, when ho had examined him 
more closely, Charles took courage doubting not that hw 
political skill would easily manage this shepherd of tho Alps 
* Ho seems a good plain man, easy to be dcccucd,' said tho 
diikc, who, commencing liis manoeuvres, added ‘Sit down, 
Mr Ambassador,’ and tliercopon feasted him liberally, and 
gavchim all kinds of good words But the plain roan, who 
was m realit) a bold and crafty Triburgcr, replied m bia 
Bomane tongue ‘ My lord, you have already told my 
friends so many lies, that I do not know if they will believe 
you any more ’f The duke, ofllnded at this rude language, 
epol 0 more sharply ‘ I shall enter Geneva as n fnem),’ ho 
said , ‘ or, if tlicj do not like it as an enemy Jfy artillery 
IS all ready to lather (wvoRocr) tho city in case of refusal* 
Marti in alarm demanded a tmcc, at least for tho night, so 
that he might speak to the people of Geneva and settle tho 
matter, which the duke granted J 

All tho cit zens were afoot tho guards at the gales, the 

• Scivyon Annates p 81 Bonlvard, Chron q i p. 3^1 4c. 

f * ilonsc gneu, Tos avl ja d cl 4 M« » urs tant do 53nKlp\ quo Jo M 
say el to vudront pie crerre *— Beoivard, Chronuj IL p. 351 

I Ibid, p 35i 
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cannon on the walls, the watch day and night in the streets. 
At ten o’clock Marti arrived, and went straight to the coun- 
cil, whose sittings were declared permanent. ‘ Gentlemen,’ 
said he to the syndics, ‘ I think you must trust the duke 
and let him enter the city.’ — ‘ And the assistance of Fri- 
burg V asked some ; to which ]\Iarti replied : ‘ I'ly lords are 
far away !’* lie seemed to have lost all hope. He added, 
however : ‘ There is a truce until to-morrow morning.’ It 
w.as agreed to convene the Great Council the next morning 
before daybreak in order to deliberate on the course to bo 
taken in this terrible crisis ; and as the citizens liad been on 
foot for three nights, they were permitted in consideration 
of the truce to go and take some repose. It was then eleven 
o’clock. 

It struck twelve. No sound wns' heard but the measured 
steps of the sentinels ; a dark night covered the city with 
its curtain, and all were asleep. Suddenly the flash of a 
torch gleamed from the top of one of the three towers of 
St. Pierre; it was the signal agreed upon between Cartelier 
and the duke .at the nocturnal conference held under the 
tree in the F.alcon orchard : that flash announced that the 
Swiss could enter without resistance. The noise of horses 
was heard almost immediately without the city, in the 
direction of St. Antoine, and a loud blow w.as struck on the 
gate. It was Philip, count of Genevois, the duke’s brother, 
at the head of his c.avalry : liaving knocked, he waited for 
the mamelukes to open according to their promise. But 
the sentry at the St. Antoine gate, who had seen the torch 
and heard the knock, suspecting treachery, flred his arque- 
bus and gave the alarm. Immediately the tocsin sounded ; 
the citizens awoke, grasped their arms, and hurried in the 
direction of the attack. ‘All were much frightened and 
vexed, and gre.at uproar was made in the city.’ Everybody 
was running about shouting and ordering. The count, wlio 
was listening, began to fear that the plot Inad failed. In the 
midst of the confusion, a chap of thunder was heard, which 
terrifi^ed both sides. The count and his followers hesitated 


* Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. p. 352, 
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MO longer, but retired , tbe Genevans did the saine, and a 
few angry patriots, as they passed Martrs house on their 
way home, went in and ashed him angnly * Is this the fine 
truce you brought us I * 

The Grand Council met before daybreak on Monday, 
Apnl 4 Tbo mamclukcs made an excuse for the night 
affair it was no donbt a patrol of cavalry which had ad 
vanced too fai But Marti did not conceal the danger 
‘The duke is at your gates with his whole army,’ he said 
* if you comply with his demands, he told too you would bo 
satisfied with him , if not, he will enter by force this very 
afternoon Mike a virtne of necessity , or, at the least, 
send him a deputation' The sjndics started for Gaillard 
immediately The duke rcccncd them most graciously and 
affectionately ‘ I w ill enter Genes a with none but my ordi 
nary retmuc,’ ho told them , * I will lako only five hundred 
footmen for my guard and dismiss all tho test of my irmy 
I will do no injury either to the community or to indn idual% 
and my stay shall not bo long* His Ilighncss made so 
many promises aud oaths that entrance was at last y icldcd 
to him 

When this resolution of the council wis known, tho indig 
nanl patriots threw iway their argucbuscs, all laid down 
their arms and a profound dejection camo over men’s 
minds Cries of vexation and of sorrow were heard, bqt 
there still lingered hero and there a hope that God would 
finally deliier tho citv f 

On the morning of Tuesday, Apnl 5, the diiko set all I is 
army in motion All ' hen they heard of thi% 

tho Genevans hastened to remonstrate v\ith bmi ‘ Mj peo- 
ple will only pa«s through Geneva,’ ho answered, ‘fear 
nothing but open your gates' — ‘Ccrfainlj,’ added somo 
niamelukes , *bc casv they wiU como in atono gate and 
go out at another’ The tnumph of violence and craft 
about to bo achieved A people, too simple and confiding 
were now to be cnishcd under tho feet of a powerful prince 

• Bonlvard, Chroniq u. p 351 Z« J/amfiJuAj d« US. 

Baryon, ^nnoies p. 83 

I Ibid. 
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and of liis numerous satellites. All the g.atcs ^YC^c opened, 
and those which had been walled up wcvo broken down. 
The huguenots, who had voted unhesitatingly against the 
admission of Charles into the city, looked ou with indigna- 
tion at this sad sight; but they were determined to bo 
present to the end .at the humiliation of Geneva. Bonivard 
was the most provident ; he took tlio alarm : he had no 
culverins now in his priory, and he could not have resisted 
the Savoy army with his ten monks. ‘ Consent to the 
duke’s entrance . . . what madness !’ he exclaimed. Cer- 
t.ainly those who know his honcsli/, of whom I am one, arc 
aw.are of what will happen.’ And this, in Bonivar(r.s opinion, 
w.as, that ho would be the first victim sacrificed by the duke, 
and that there would be many othci-s. ‘ Wishing,’ he tells 
us, ‘ to be wiser and cleverer than the rest,’ he hastily escaped 
into the Pays de Vaud. Bcrtho.licr who was more exposed 
than his friend, and who saw clearly his end apjiroaching, 
was not frightened. He knew’ that the defenders of law and 
liberty serve their c.ausc by their deaths as well as by their 
lives, and determined to await the .attacks of Charles and 
the bastard.’* 


CHAPTER XYIII. 

THE ARMY OP SAVOY IN' GENEVA. 

(April and May, 1519.) 

The army of Savoy approached the St. Antoine gate : it 
was like a triumphal progress. ^Monarchy, according to 
p olit icians, was about to gain the victory over republicanism. 
‘ In front marched the Count of Genevois, in complete steel 
armor,’ say the chronicles, ‘ w’caring a long plume, and 
riding on a stout stallion, who curvetted about so that it 
was pleasant to see.’ He was followed by the cavahy in 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. iL p. 363. Savyon, AnnaUs. 
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bieast plates Then came the mam bodj, to the nnrobcr 
of about eight thousand infantry, headed by six Genevan 
maraclukts Last appeared the duke, followed by all bis 
guard , he had laid aside his gracious liumor, and desired 
that his entrance should have something warlike and ahnn 
mg ‘ Montroticr,’ be said to his principal captain, ‘ I have 
sworn that I will only enter Geneva oier the gates’ ilon 
troticr understood him, and, going forward with a body of 
men, knocked down the Si Antoine gate and the adjoining 
wall The satisfied duke now resumed his triumphal march 
Ho was armed from head to foot and rode a handsome 
hackney two pages carried before him his lance and his 
helmet One of these was J J dc Wattcville, afterwards 
Qtoyer of Berne. The weak minded Charles, inflated with 
his success, pulled up his courser, and made him paw the 
rebellious stones true Don Quixote,' sajs a catholic 
historian, *ho showed the same pndo as a conqueror loaded 
with glorj who at tlio cost of much blood mid fatigue had 
reduced a fortress after a long and dangerous sicgo’ And 
if wo maj bclicro contcmporiiy docoments, ‘ Charles ad 
vanced more like a Jupiter surrounded with his thunders 
than a conqueror, his head was bare in order, said his cour 
tiers, that his eyes, flashing with wrath, should blast the 
audacity of the Genev ans wl o should bo rash enough to look 
in his face’ All the army having passed the gale after liun 
marched through the city in order to parade its triumph in 
the streets and defy the citizens * 

In conformity with the engagements made by the duke. 
Ins soldiers entering by one gate ought, after cro<«ing the 
City, to have gone out by the other Bomvnrd on hearing 
of tins had shaken Ins head ‘ It will be with Geneva ns 
with Troy said the classical prior , ‘ the Sai ovnrd«, entering 
wtWiag'iw. Ukt tUa wO/inwatds re- 

main by force’ And so it happcnovl, for the whclc army 
took up Its quarters immediately in tho city TJ <. hands of 
Faucigny, winch were tlio most terrible, c«tablHhcd them- 

• T/mcr IIuL ChnneL dta dmfa de C'nmls tL p ICfl. /w 
J/am<A>uJU dt Ctnen, M3. BonivarJ, C) roruq iu ^ 653. SarjoJi, 
■Annalea, p. 8!) 
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selves at St. Gervais by order of the duke ; those of tbo 
Pays de Vaud at St. Lcger, up to the Arve ; those of Cha- 
hlais at the Molard and along the Rhone ; those of Savoy 
and Genevois in the Bourg dc Four and the upper part of 
the cit)-. The nobles Avero lodged in the best houses situ- 
ated principally hetv'ccn Rive and the llolavd. The duko 
took up his quarters also on the left hank, near the lake, in 
the Maison de Nice -which belonged to Bonivard. The 
count, appointed by his brother governor of the city, fi.vcd 
his head-quarters at the h6teklc-villc. Geneva was taken ; 
the Duke of Savoy had made himself master of it by per- 
jury, and there he intended to remain. Many citizens 
thought their country for ever lost. The plans formed dur- 
ing so many years and even centuries, were rcalisc4 at last *, 
despotism, triumphant in Geneva, was about to trample un- 
der foot law, constitution, and libertj'. The Savoyards had 
seen from their mountain-tops a lire in this city which dis- 
quieted them — a fire whoso flames might extend and con- 
sume the time-worn edifices their fathers had raised. They 
were no-u' going to stifle these flames, to extinguish the em- 
bers, and scatter the ashes ; the duke, the emperor his 
brother-in-law, and his nephew' Francis I. might henceforth 
at their pleasure oppress their subjects, put martyrs to 
death, wink at the disorders of nobles .and monks, and sleep 
quietly on their pillows. 

The Savoyard princes behaved as in a city taken by as- 
sault. The very evening of the 5th of April, the Count of 
Genevois removed the cannon from the ramparts, placed 
them round his quarters, and had them loaded that they 
might he ready to fire upon the people, the hotel-dc-ville 
thus becoming a citadel to keep Geneva in obedience. Not- 
withstanding these precautions the count was uneasy ; he 
had violated his o.aths, and knew that he had to de.al witji- 
men of energy. He did not lie down, and at two in the 
morning his ofiicers went by his orders and knocked at the 
doors of the four syndics, commanding them to proceed im- 
mediately to the hotel-de-ville. ‘ Hand me the keys of the 
gates,’ said the count, ‘ the ramparts, the arsenal, and the 
provision magazines.’ If the magistrates had really fancied 
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that the Savoyards would come os friends, their foolish do. 
lusion must now have ceased and the baiidnge have fallen 
from their eyes. But liow could they resist ! The arraj 
filled all the citj, and the utizcos were dnided the syndics 
did what was required of them The fanaticism of the dis 
lojai mamelulcs uaa not yet satisfied Cartelicr, Pieirc 
Joly, Thomas Mo}ne> and others, taking a lesson from the 
teirible Montiotier, who desired to mwzle the GencTans 
completely, Msitcd all the streets, squares, and churches, and 
began to wrench off th© staples and locks from the city 
cbaiiia and gatc«, and even the clippers from the bells. 
The syndics strove in tain to stop this Tiolcncc The 
wretches did not forget a street, and hanng thus disarmed 
Geneva, they earned all these trophies to the duke ‘ It is 
a sign,’ said they, laying them before him, ‘of the real 
transfer of the jurisdiction of the city, to mtimidato the 
rebels and dcpnio them of all hope of snccor Genera hsa 
at the feet of your Highness’ iliis occurred before day 
break.* 

At length "Wcdncsdiy, Cth April, dawned, and tint diy 
wis not less mournful than its predecessor The Savoyard 
soldien, forgetting that they owed their success to the 
scindalons violation of the mosts-icrcd promises, intoxicated 
alike with hatred and pride, began to show tho insolence of 
conquerors "Wc know the disorders in which tho undis- 
ciplined armies of that penod were accustomed to indulge m 
cities t.akcn by storm Tlie ducal soldiers, not less cruel 
but moru fantastic d, exhibited m the sack of Geneva some 
of those fvrces which the inipcriah''l5 played eight years 
later at tho sack of Home The citizens, taking refuge in 
tho garrets, had given np their f«.athcr beds to the soldicp*. 
Tho 1 iticr skpt soundiv, ami next niornuig, to make up for 
the battle which had not l>cen fought, indu!ge<! in one of n 
different kind Instead of balls (hey flung the boNfers at 
each other’s heads , taking the beds for cncmle^ they lhni*t 
their swords up to the hilt in the f alhers —these were the 
hardest blows struck in th» war by tho soldiers of Charles 
• Z« MameJovfa * Gmew MS. Califfc, ifzltnaui, 4c., iL 

S6i Spon, Ifut da Cfftttx, L pL 321 
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III. — Then, CRgor to prolong tlicir coarse jests, they.slioolc 
the beds out of the windows, watching, with roars of laugh- 
ter, the evolutions made by the feathers in the air. They 
next called for the keys of the cellars, and forming a circle 
round the casks, tapped them in various places, singing their 
loudest as they drank their fill, ‘ Lastly,’ says a chronicle, 
‘ they pulled out the spigots, so that the cellar was filled 
with wine; and stumbling upstairs again into the house, 
they insulted ever3'body the}’’ met, ran shouting through the 
streets, made boasting speeches, and committed a thousand 
acts of violence,’ At Rome, the imperialists made a jest of 
the papacy ; at Geneva, the ducal soldiers, drunk with wine 
and joy, trampled independence under foot and exulted 
over liberty. But on a sudden, an alarm was sounded : the 
braggarts imagined that the Genevans were going to defend 
themselves, and, the noisiest talkers being generally the 
greatest cowards, they all scampered away — some ran to the 
right, others to the left ; many fled tow.ards the river and 
hid themselves under the mills ; the more cunning sought 
other retreats.* It was only a false alarm ; the Count of 
Genevois, being displeased at their behavior, had given it 
that it might serve as a lesson to the marauders. 

During this time the mamelukes were sitting night and 
day in ‘ the little stove,’ consulting on the best means of 
repressing for ever the spirit of national independence in 
Geneva. They believed the city could never belong to Sa- 
voy whilst those Avho had voted for the alliance with Fri- 
hurg were alive. A Idng of Rome, while walking in his 
garden, struck off with his stick the heads of the tallest 
poppies. The conspirators, resolving to profit by the lessons 
of history, began to draw up a proscription list, and placed 
on it the four syndics, the twenty-one councillors, and other 
. notable citizens so as to make up forty. Wishing to end the 
affair promptly, certain mamelukes went to the executioner 
and asked him ‘ how much he would take for forty heads ?’ 
It seems that he required more than the heads were worth, 
according to the value which had been set upon them, for 

* ‘ Jusque dans les lieux priv^s qui dtaient sur le Ehone.’ — Savyon, 
Annales, p. 90. 
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contemporary documents tell us that they ‘ haggled ’ about it 
Three chronicles of the time, all worthy of trust describe this 
disgusting MSit to the hcadbmao • The rumor got abroad, 
aud all Geneva trcmhltd Sotno who knew they were on 
the list hid themselves. *A very foolish thing,’ said others 
‘ Without God, the most secret hiding places arc hut as tlio 
fancies of children, who put their hands before their eyes 
and think nobody can see them’ The boldest huguenots 
were filled with indignation instead of concealing them, 
selves, they girded on ihcir swords, raised their heads, and 
walked proudly in tho streets ‘But they were made to 
feel the cord (sentir la cordc) * We do not know whether 
this means that they were beaten or only threatened 
* After this,’ continues Sav)on, * there was no other resource 
but to commend ourselves to God ’f 

Bcrthelicr and his fiiends hurried to Marti Tliey rep- 
resented to him that at tho moment when tho duke lud 
made such fine promises, lie was thinhng onlj of breaking 
them , the) ad led that assuredly this perjured princo would 
have to answer for his crime Tlie Fnburger, at once 
ashamed and indignant, went to tho duke and said *^^llat 
do you mean, ray lord 1 Do you wish mo to bo accounted a 
traitor! I have your word You bade me give tho people 
of Geneva assurance of your good »iJJ, they con«cqiicntly 
opened their gates in good faith , otherwise }ou would not 
have entered without hard knocks. But now jou hnak 
jour promise My lord, you will certamlj siifftr by it’ 
Tho dukt, embarrassed and annoyed, and unable to justify 
himself got into a passion, and offered tho Fnburg ambas- 
sador tho grossest insult ‘ Go,' said he, addressing Marti 
with an epithet so filthy that history cannot transcribe h« 
wonls^ ‘get out of my yrcscuco'^ 

This incident, however, made Charles reflect, and resolve 
to give a color to his violence Having drawn ont all his 
men at-arms, ho sommoned a general council Only the 

* Bonlranl, Chroniq JL jv 356 Jticlicl Hosft, Cftrm. MS. 1 v L 
ch. xcix £<J ifamelouks de Genrct MS p. 140 

I Bonlranl, CArtmtj IL p. 356. Eavyoa innate*, p SO 

t M 
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mamelukes attended, and not all of them ; but notwitbstand- 
ing tbeir small number, these ducal partisans, surrounded by 
an armed force, did not scruple to renounce, in the name 
of Geneva, the alliance -with Fribnrg. 

The duke immediately followed up his victory ; and, wish- 
ing to make the hand of the master felt, ordered, in the 
morning of Thursday, April 7, that the usher and men-at- 
arms should attend the city herald and make proclamation 
with an increased display of force. ‘ 0 yes ! 0 yes ! O yes !’ 
said the herald, ‘ in the name of our most dread prince and 
lord. Monseigneur the Duke of Savoy. No one, under pain 
of three blows of the strappado, shall carry any offensive or 
defensive weapon. No one shall leave his house, whatever 
noise there may be, or even put his head out of the win- 
dow, under pain of his life. Whoever resists the order of 
Monseigneur shall he hanged at the windows of his own 
house.’ Such were the order and justice established by 
Duke Charles.* It might he said that, with a view to 
frighten the Genevans, he wished that they might not he 
able to leave their houses without walking in the midst of 
his victims. The proclamation was repeated from place to 
place, and the crowd gradually increased. On a sudden, a 
certain movement was observed among the people. A few 
men appeared here and there, whose look had something 
mysterious ; they spoke to their friends, hut it was in whis- 
pers. The agitation soon increased ; it spread from one to 
another : here a man made signs of joy, there of terror. At 
last the mystery was explained. ‘ Friburg !’ exclaimed 
several voices ; ‘ the Friburg army is coming !’ At these 
words the city herald, the men-at-arms, the mamelukes, and 
the Savoyards who accompanied him, stopped, and, on learn- 
ing that a courier had just arrived from the Pays de Vaud, 
they dispersed. . . . Huguenots and mamelukes spread 
through the city and circulated the good news : ‘ The Swiss ! 
the Swiss I’ and the cry was answered from all quarters with 
‘ Long live the huguenots !’ ‘ Thus the said proclamation 

* Les Mamelouks de Geneve^ MS. p. 143. Ghronique de Reset, MS. 
liv. i. chap. scix. Galififo, Materiaux, Interrogatoire de Cartelier, iL 
p. 256. 
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could Dot be finisbed tbroaghout the city,’ says a contem 
porary manuscript * 

Besaugoa Hugues, having escaped oil the penis of the 
road, had armed at Fnbuig, and, without giving himself 
time to take breath, appeared iraincdiatcly before the coun- 
cil He described the perfidy and violence of Charles, the 
dangers and desolahon of Geneva^ he showed that the city 
was on the point of Lcmg annexed to Savoy, and the chiefs 
of the republic about to be pot to death If Fnburg did 
not make haste, it would find nothing but their heads hang 
ing at the gates, hke those of Navis and BtanchcL 

Tlic look of the generous atizen, the animation of his 
whole person, the eloquence of his appeal, irifiamcd every 
heart llicir eyes were filled with tears, and the men of 
Fnburg laid their hands upon their swords f A regiment, 
fully armed, marched out immediately for Geneva and that 
was not all , tlic flower of tho young men fiocked in from 
every quarter, and tho army soon amounted to 6,000 or 
0,000 men Ilav mg entered the Pay s do Vnud, they seized 
his Highness’s govcmoi, the Sire do Lullins ‘Write to 
} our master,’ said the chitfa of Fnburg, ‘ that ho do no harm 
to our fcllow-citizens, your head shall answer for theirs 
btside«, wo are going to give him a treat at Geneva.’ Tlictr 
liberating flags soon floated on tho lulls above tho lake 
A groat number of the young men of tho Pays do Vnud 
] med them, and the army mustered before Merges 13,000 
to 14,000 strong At their approach, tho ternfied luliabi 
taiits of that town, who were devoted to the duke, threw 
themselves into their boats, and fled to Savov Tlic In- 
burgers entered lUeir deserted houses, and waited for hu 
Highness’s answer J 

Governor dc Luilms failed not to warn his master, and it 
was this message that had interrupted the proclamation 
Tlic duke, at onccvioknt and pusillanimous was fnghtened, 
and suddenly hccaino as huiiihic as he had been insolent be- 

• La iiamtlouLi de CmtVf ilS p. H3 ilicLacl Koset ta.y% ihe 
sacic MS. hr I chap. c. 

y Oallff ilaUnauXy a p. 29t Spoo, //lit Cmtvt, L ^ 3;a. 

J La ilantlcvX* p. 143 Saryoa, SnraUs p. 91 
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fore. Sending for the ambassador of Friburg, be spoke to 
bill! as to a dear friend : ‘ Haste to tbe camp at Morgcs,’ ke 
said, ‘ and stop -this : prevail upon your lords to return.’ 
Marti, wbo bad not forgotten Cbarles’s gross insult, answered 

bira bitterly : ‘ Do you tbink that a like me can make 

an army retreat? Commission your own people to carry 
your lies.’* * * § Then tbe duke, still more terrified, sent M. de 
Maglian, a captain of cavalry, to guard tbe pass at Nyon, 
and, ‘ changing bis song,’ be bad it cried through all tbe 
city ‘ that no one should dare do barm or displeasure to any 
person of Geneva, under pain of tbe gallon's,’ At tbe same 
time, tbe Sieur de Salcneuve and another of bis Highness’s 
councillors went to tbe general cfiuncil, but this time with- 
out riding-whips or wands, and with a benevolent smile upon 
their faces. There, after assuring the people of tbe love tbe 
duke bore them, they were asked to send two citizens to 
Morges to declare to the Friburgers that tbe duke would do 
no injury to Geneva. Two mamelukcs, Taccou and De 
Lestilley, departed.f 

Everything was changed in Geneva. Tlie proposal to cut 
oft’ forty beads was abandoned, to tbe great regret of Carte- 

lier, wbo afterwards said : ‘ What a pity ! but for these 

Friburgers it would have been done.’J Tbe huguenots, re- 
gaining their courage, ‘ mocked at the Faucignerans and the 
other inen-at-arms.’§ Tbe inhabitants of tbe Faubourg St. 
Gei'vais, strongly inclined to raillery, attacked their guests 
with songs, epigrams, and sarcasms. Tbe huguenots im- 
pj)se^ on their visitors a strict fast (it was the season 
of Lent), and gave them for rations only some small 
fish called besolles (now feras), ‘You are too good Chris- 
tians,’ they said ironically to the Savoyards, ‘ to eat meat 
now.’ And hence they derisively called the expedition 

* ‘ Manda li de votre gen, qui porton votre jangle,’ he said in his 
Friburg patois. Savj’on, Annales, p. 91. 

I Les Mamelouks, MS. p. 143. Savyon, Annales, p. 91. Bonivard, 
Clironiq. ii. p. 357. Gautier MSS. Le Ciiadin de Geneve. 

X Galiffe, Materiaux, Interrogatoire de Cartelier, ii. p. 247. Savyon, 
Annales, p. 92. 

§ Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 357. 
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‘ the BSsolles war,’ a name recorded m conteraporaneotis 
chronicles. 

They could not come to an understanding at Morgcs. 
Besangon Hugues and Malbuisson uero urging the Fnbu^ 
troops to ad\ancc, Taccon and Do Lestilley were urging 
them to retire And while the Icadew hesitated, the depa 
ties of the cantons arrived and proposed a middle course 
that Saioy should withdraw her troops, and Fnburg her 
alliance It was Zurich, Berne, and Solciire that sought 
thus to taho advantage of the opportunity to withdraw from 
Geneva the only help which, after God, conld save her The 
huguenots, abandoned by the cantons, stood stopefied ‘ Re- 
nounce your alliance with Fnburg,’ repeated the League, 
‘ mlAoutjyr^udice to i/our Ub<rties* * But thej would not,’ 
said Bonivard, ‘for they had the majority of votes.’ The 
real majority did not therefore consent to this fital propo- 
sition , but it seems that it was again earned by the phan- 
tom of a general council, at which sono but mnmclnkcs 
wore present ^^hen that was done, the dnho hastened to 
leave Geneva, but with less pomp than when bo entered, 
and the plagne took his place * 

When Charles quitted the city, ho left behind him sad 
forebodings. The Swiss acensed the Genevans of violence 
and insults, declaring them goilty of d»«graccful conduct to 
the duke, their most ilinstnous ally f The bishop, who was 
at Pignerol, wrote to the citizens having recovered from 
my serious illness, I am thinking of passing the mountains, 
for the benefit and good of my citj Now every one 
remembered that lie had made uso of the same words when 
he had put Navis and Blanchct to death The signs were 
threatening the sky was thick with storm Tlio citizens 
trembled for those who were most precious to them, an I 
fnglitful deeds were abont to incrcaso and prolong thtir 

• Registers of the Council, AprQ 11 1510 BoclTaiil, Cfrtnlj ft 
p, 3C0 Savyon, Anruiks p. 53 Ardives do Centre Not. 913 ari 
018. 

I ‘Insaltisct tnmnltuatlonet noctontatl dacts damaum noU* 
eztrancmn et Ind gnnm opparet.*— ArchlTCS do Gctivve ilS. J>e. 91~ 

J Ibid, ^a 88a 
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terror. ‘ From the war of 1519 until 1525,’ says the learned 
Secretary of State, Chouet^ ‘ the iieople of Geneva was in 
great consternation.’^' 


CHAPTEB XIX. 

ARREST OF BONIVARD AND BERTHEUER. 

(April to September, 1519.) 

Neither the dulce nor the bishop had exhausted their 
plans. The heads of Blanchet and Navis, suspended seven 
months before on the walnut-tree, were there still, tossed by 
every wind, and telling the passers-by that the wrath of the 
princes was not yet appeased. The bishop ashed himself 
whether these commoners, who claimed liberty in the State, 
would delay much longer before demanding liberty in the 
Church . . . People spoke of extraordinary things that 
were happening in Germany. A Wittemberg doctor had 
appealed from the pope to a general council, and was pre- 
paring to maintain certain propositions at Leipsic in which 
the primacy of the Roman Church was denied as being op- 
posed to the history of eleven centuries and to the text of 
Scripture. Would these strange notions, worthy of the 
Germans, spread to countries nearer Rome ? Would Wit- 
temberg and Geneva, those two little corners of the earth, 
be two volcanoes to shake the ground .around them ? A 
remedy must be applied .at any cost, and those principles of 
civil and religious liberty be stifled, which, if not seen to in 
time, might work strange revolutions in the world. 

The bishop on his return from Turin had merely passed 
through Geneva ; and fleeing from the pl.ague, had taken 
refuge at Ripaille, near Thonon, whence he made the most 

* Document addressed to Lord Townsend (seventeenth century). 
Berne MS. H. vL 67. 
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‘ tio BSsolles vrar,’ a name recorded in contemporaneous 
chronicles 

They could not come to an understanding at Merges 
Besangon Hugues and Malbuisson were urging the Fnbnrg 
troops to adi ance , Taccon and De LestilJey irere urging 
them to retire And while the leaders hesitated, the depu 
ties of the cantons arrived and proposed a middle course 
that Saioy should withdraw her troops, and Fnhurg her 
alliance It was Zurich, Berne, and Soleuro that sought 
thus to taho advantage of the opportunity to withdraw from 
Geneva the only htlp which, after God, could save her The 
huguenots, abandoned by the cantons, stood stupeded *Ke> 
nounco jour alliance with Fnbnrg,’ repeated the League, 
‘ iDithoui prtjudice to your hberties * ‘ But they would not,’ 
said Bonivard, ‘for they had the majonty of votes’ The 
real majority did not therefore consent to this fatal propo- 
sition , but it seems that it was again earned by the phan- 
tom of a general council, at which none but mamelukes 
were present When that was done, the duhe hastened to 
leave Geneva, but with less pomp than when ho entered, 
and the plague took his phee * 

"When Charles quitted the city, he left behind him sad 
forebodings The Swiss accused the Genevans of violence 
and insult*, declaring them guilty of disgraceful conduct to 
the duke, Ihcir most illustrious ally f The bishop, who was 
at Pignerol, wrote to the citizens having recovered from 
my sciious illness, I am thinking of passing the mountains, 
for the benefit and good of my citj Now every one 
remembered that he had made use of the same words when 
he had put Navis and Blanchct to death The signs were 
threatening the sky was thick with storm The citizens 
trembled for those who were moat precious to them, and 
frightful deeds were ahont to increase and prolong their 

* Begisters of the Council, April 11 1619 Bonirard, Clroniq ii. 
p. 360 SaT70ii, Anaatw, p 93 Aichitea do GenSre, Nos. 913 and 
918 . 

I ‘Insultua et tumoltuationes auctontali ducis damnum nobis 
extranoum ct indignnm apparel.'— ArchiTCS do GeniTo, MS, No. 912» 

X ftid. No. 886. 
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terror. ‘ From the war of 1519 until 1526,’ says the learned 
Secretary of State, Chouet, * the people of Geneva was in 
great consternation.’* 


CHAP. TER XIX. 

A BREST OF BONIVARD AND BEBTHELIEB. 

(April to September, 1519.) 

Neither the duke nor the hishop had exhausted their 
plans. The heads of Blanchet and Navis, suspended seven 
months before on the walnut-tree, were there still, tossed by 
every wind, and telling the passers-by that the wrath of the 
princes was not yet appeased. The bishop asked himself 
whether these commoners, who claimed liberty in the State, 
would delay much longer before demanding liberty in the 
Church . . . People spoke of extraordinary things that 
were happening in Germany. A "Wittemberg doctor had 
appealed from the pope to a general council, and was pre- 
paring to maintain certain propositions at Leipsic in which 
the primacy of the Koman Church was denied as being op- 
posed to the history of eleven centuries and to the text of 
Scripture, Would these strange notions, worthy of the 
Germans, spread to countries nearer Rome ? Would Wit- 
temberg and Geneva, those two little corners of the earth, 
be two volcanoes to shake the ground around them ? A 
remedy must be applied at any cost, and those principles of 
civil and religious liberty be stifled, which, if not seen to in 
time, might work strange revolutions in the world. 

The bishop on his return from Turin had merely passed 
through Geneva ; and fleeing from the plague, had taken 
refuge at Ripaille, near Thonon, whence he made the most 

* Boeument addressed to Lord Townsend (seventeenth century). 
Berne MS. H. vL 57. 
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Bcnous cotuplaints to the Genevans ‘ You are always con- 
Bpinng,’ he wrote, ‘ in order that you may satisfy the appe- 
tites of a heap of individuals who are plotting against their 
honor and against me’* Aboot the end of June he re- 
moved to the chateau of Troche^ near Doiaine The pm 
cipal raamelukes hastened to tins ancient manorial house -f 
They had no i ery clear ideas of what was going on m Ger 
many, and of the conseqnences that might rc<!uU to Europe , 
their attachment to the ducal and episcopal cause depended 
rather upon motives of interest and family tradition but 
they instinctively felt that a struggle had begun in Geneva 
between the old and the new lime*, and that the partisans 
of the former must combine all their strength against the 
latter Tliey made the halls of the cb&teau reecho with, 
their loud voices , they entered into cowardly conspiracies , 
these supporters of feudalism, however honorable they might 
be in other matters, shrank not from any crime to check the 
advent of liberty There was one citizen in particular whom 
they hated— one life that must be sacrificed 'First,* said 
they to the bishop, ‘ wc require Bertbelicr s death, and pray» 
my lord let the blow be prompt Second, the rebellious 
counciUois must bo dismiss^ Tlnrd, your grace must come 
into the city with good swords^'' The maraelnkes 
undertook to find employment for these swords, and the 
bishop said ‘ Amen ’ 

The cruelties of the pnnccs of Savoy bad already fallen 
upon Bomvard The very day when the duke entered the 
city, the prior of St Victor left it, * disguised as a monk,’ 
accompanied by two friends of the Fays de Vaud with 
whom he was very familiar, the Sieur de Voruz and the 
Abbot of Montlieron ‘ Fear nothing,’ said the latter to 
him , ‘ we will go first to my abbey , then we will conduct 
you to Ecballens, a town dependent on Berne, where you 

* Galiffo, MaUnaux kc p 214 M. refers thia letter to tbo 

year 1617, at the time of P4oolat8 tnal but it u clear from the con 
tents and from the Counal Begisteis of Uay 24, 1519 that it belonga 
to the time of which wo are 8pe*dciog 

f This chdteau etUl exists, and is inhabited, I bchevfJ, by tbo 
quu de Dora ne 
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•will bo ill safety.’ But they were leading liim to a very 
different place of safety. The priest and the gentleman had 
made their account together. They had said that no one in 
Geneva was more hated by the bishop and the duke than Bo- 
nivard, that in their eyes he w.ns not a Genovese, but a Savoy- 
ard who had betrayed his prince ; so that, to get him into 
their power, these princes would give his weight in gold. 
The priory of St. Victor w.os a good benefice ; the two per- 
fidious friends had therefore determined to propose an ex- 
change : they -u-ould put the duke in posscfssion of the 
prior, while the duke should put them in possession of the 
priorj*. This establishment would naturally fall to the ab- 
bot; but the latter engaged to pay the Sicur dc Voruz an 
annual pension of two hundred florins out of the stipend. 
The flashing of the gold dazzled these wrciches, and they 
concluded their infamous bargain. The gentleman and the 
abbot appeared to redouble their vigilance lest any harm 
should befall the prior. When the three travellers reached 
Month cron, in the forest of Jorat, between Lausanne and 
Echallens, the prior was courteously conducted into a room, 
which, without his suspecting it., was' to bo his prison. Tho 
next morning Yoruz, whom Bonivard trusted like a brother, 
entered the chamber, sat down opposite liim, and, laying a 
sheet of paper on the table, said : ‘ Resign your priory of 
St, Victor in favor of the abbot.’ — ‘ What !’ exclaimed the 
startled Bonivard, ^ is it under a show of friendship that you 
lay these plots V — ‘ You arc our prisoner,’ Voruz answered 
coldly ; ‘ all attempts to escape will be useless.’ Boniv.ard 
now understood into what hands he had fallen. ‘So, then, 
instead of taking me to Echallens,’ he said, ‘you -will pre- 
vent my going there.’ He declared that he would sot his 
hand to no such robbery, and bluntly refused to re^.zn his 
priory. ‘ The duke is going to put Berthelier and hf; com- 
panions to death,’ resumed Voruz coldly ; ‘ be carcfol. If 
you will not do what we tell you, -we -will deliver vou into 
his hands, and there will be one huguenot the more for the 
scaffold. You are free ; make your choice— •ro^-ignation or 
death !’ Bonivard had no wish to die, Conld he leave so 
soon this world that he loved so passionately ? Co” 
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ECO rudely interrupted that lieaiitiful dream of liberty, phi 
losopliy, and poetry, in whose chimeras he had eo long m 
dniged f lie consented to ever) thing ‘ Good !’ said Vo- 
ruz, as he took away with him the renunciation the pnor 
had signed, and locked the door behind him 

Bonivard, who thought himself fice now that he had he 
come poor, had to leam that the tender mercies of the 
•wicked arc crncl He •was immediately given op by Voraz 
and the abbot to the duke, who had him conveyed to Gex 
by the captain of his guards He asserted m vam that his 
only fault was being a friend of the huguenots and of the 
Swiss, Charles, in whose eyes that was a great enme, im 
prisoned him m the castle of Grolec, on the banks of the 
Rhone, two leagues from Belley* This first imprisonment, 
which lasted two years, was a foretaste of his harsher and 
longer captivity m the castle of Chillon The duke put the 
abbot in possession of the priory of St Victor , Voraz re- 
Cened his two hundred fionns , the wicked triumphed, and 
Bonnard m his solitude ga\e way to gloomy thoughts. 
"Was It at the bottom of an obscure dungeon that the new 
times of light and liberty were to begin 1 

The duke Laving struck the first blow, it was now the 
bishops turn He was taking his holiday, travelling from 
Ripaille to Troches, from Troches to the castle of Bonne, 
thence to other adjoining places, and employing all his epis 
copal zeal in raising soldiers On the 16th of August the 
peasants of these districts, who come to the market at Ge- 
neva, mentioned that the bishop ivas assemblu g armed men 
for his entrance into the city The syndic de la Marc and 
one of his colleagues, alarmed for the future of the republic, 
set out immediately for Bonne, and commended the city to 
John’s episcopal tenderness * Alas they said, ‘ it is stricken 
with the doable scourge of the plaguo and the sword ' The 
prelate, as false as hia cousin, replied * 1 ou have been de- 
ceived, gentlemen , I shall certainly enter Gcnoi a to morrow, 
but only with a hundred of a hundred and fiftj footmen for 

* Grol^ is now in the departmeot of Aio. SavToa Annafcj jx B9 
Bomvard, Chroniq lu p 353 Notoo* by ChaponmSro, Mem. d'Af 
ehio^ 17 p 64. Bonivard M SS. 
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my guard. I desire to live tlierc merrily •with the citizens 
and protect each one in his rights.’^' De la Mare and his 
friend believed what John of Savoy told them, and made 
their report. The people of the city were somewhat reas- 
sured : that little weak and starveling bishop, •who looked so 
like a corpse, seemed not a very formidable appearance to 
them. They resolved at least to hide the discontent and 
fears that they felt at heart. ‘ The shops will be closed, as 
on a holiday,’ said the council, ‘ and those w'ho have horses 
will go out to meet his lordship.’ 

On Saturday, April 20, 1519, the syndics and a great part 
of the city were afoot. At four in the afternoon the bishop’s 
escort came in sight ; the perfidious prelate, who was com- 
ing for the purpose of •putting the noblest of the citizens to 
death, noted with a cunning look the handsome reception 
made him. Six hundred soldiers, stout rough men, sur- 
rounded the pastor of Geneva; ‘the bishop had thought 
that number necessary,’ say the annals, ‘ to take Bcrthelier.’ 
The Genevans, remembering that John was only to bring 
with him one hundred or one hundred and fifty men-at-arms, 
counted . . . and found six hundred. They saw that the 
prelate’s entrance was only a second edition of that of the 
duke. The bastard, satisfied with the welcome ho received, 
proceeded immediately to his palace and without delay con- 
vened the general council for the next day. Sadness was in 
all men’s hearts. 

• On Sunday morning, when the people were assembled, the 
bishop appeared, surrounded by his councillors and courtiers. 
He seemed scarcely alive, but his sullen fierce look an- 
nounced severe measures. ‘ My lord not having many days 
to live,’ said the official, ‘ desires that all things be put in 
order before his decease. He has therefore brought some 
soldiers with him that he may correct any who shall be mad 
enough to resist him.’f 

After delivering this threatening message, the bishop re- 
turned hastily to his palace, where he remained shut up for 
two days without giving any signs of life. He had selected 

* MS. Registers of the Council, Aug. 19, 1619. 

f Les Mamtlrnks de Geneve, MS. p. 149. 
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hi3 first Victim and was ruminating in silence on tlie means 
of sacrificing him ‘ He hcpt still,’ said Bonivard, ‘ watch- 
ing for Beithelier, whom he con<*iderecl the leader of the 
^ocL.’ During this time his satellites, however did not 
keep quiet Being quartered on the huguenots, thej stole 
all they could carry off, if resistance was made, they used 
insulting language , they went about marauding But the 
bishop still gave no word or sign This silence alarmed all 
the city, and every one expected what was going to happen * 

One man alone m Geneva preserved a tranquil heart and 
serene look , it was Berthclier He had not Wished to 
escape either when Charles or when the bastard entered , he 
was vainly entreated to withdraw to Fnburg, all wis use- 
less He waited for death , the ‘cheat’ of hope {to n«e the 
common cxpre’ision) did not deceive l»im ‘ The wolf is in 
the fold,’ said his friends, ‘and you will be the first victim ’ 
Bcrthelicr listened, smiled, and passed on In his opinion 
there could be no evil m life to him who Ins learnt that the 
privation of life is not an evil He awaited calmly that 
tragical end which he had Inmself foretold, every day ex 
posing himself to the attacks of his enemies After the 
bishop’s arrival, 'he went and came just as before, one 
Would have said that, instead of fleeing death, he was ran 
ning after it ’f 

Without the city, in a solitaiy place then called Gervasa 
(now corrupted into Saioises), was a qmet meadow, which 
the Rhone bathed with its swift waters this was Berthe- 
lier’s favorite retreat Remote from the noise of the city, 
seated on the picturesque bank of the riv cr, watching its 
blue waves gliding rapidly past, he dwelt on the swiftness of 
time, and casting a serioos glance into the future, he asked 
Aimsei’f wiien wocnlf fibneva dc fictsf 
m the habit of taking his pleasure there,’ say the annals, 

‘ and never omitted doing so, although at the time ho had 
so many enemies in Geneva ’J 

* Les ifdrruitrtds de Gmne MS. p 149 

\ Bonivard Chronuj a. p. 3C2 Galiffo, Xbtues StOTraphtques, I 
p 10 Savjon Annaks, p 95 

{ Savyon ^nnales, p. 97, vricra ttus phuio is called Fencua. 
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On Tuesday, August 23, lio went out between six and 
seven to breathe the morning air in his favorite retreat.* 
Berthelier was now forty years of age ; everything foretold 
bim that his end was near ; but he preferred, without pas- 
sion and without fear, to make the passage from life 
to death. This active and much-dreaded citizen began to 
sport, but w’ith a serious gentleness, upon the brink of the 
grave. He had a little weasel which ho was very fond of, 
and * for the greater contempt of his enemies,’ he had taken 
the tame ‘ creature in his bosom, and thus walked out to his 
garden, playing with it.’ The vidamc, who knew of these 
morning walks, had given orders for a certain number of 
soldiers to be posted outside the walls of the city, whilst ho 
remained within, in order to take Berthelier from behind. 
Just as the latter was about to pass the gates, the troop that 
awaited him came forward. Berthelier, ‘ always hooted and 
ready to depart for the unknowm shores of eternity,’ had no 
thought of returning to the city and arousing the youth of 
Geneva ; he did not turn aside from the road, but continued 
gently caressing his weasel, and ‘ walked straight towards the 
armed men, as proudly as if he was going to take them.’f 

‘ They met,’ says a manuscript, ‘ under the trellis in front 
of the hostelry -of the Goose, ’J and the vidame, who "was de- 
scending the hill on his mule, coming up with him at the 
same time, laid his hand upon his shoulder, saying : ‘ In the 
name of my lord of Geneva, I arrest you,’ and prepared to 
take away his sword. Berthelier, who had only to sound 
his terrible whistle to collect enthusiastic defenders, stood 
calm, without a thought of resistance, and quietly handed 
his sword to the vidame, contenting himself with the words : 
‘ Take care what you do with this sword, for you will have 
to answer for it.’ 

* The Registers of the Council state, under the date of Tuesday, 
Aug. 23, that the arrest was made on this day ; Bonivard speaks of 
Monday, at six o’clock. The arrest may have taken place on Monday 
night, hut we have followed the Registers, whose accuracy should be 
superior to Bonivard’s, who was absent from Geneva. ‘ 

t Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii. p. 369. 

X Les Maumelus de Geneve, MS. p. 149. 
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Tho Yidame placed him in the middle of hia soldiers, and 
Bertheher marched off qaietly, stiH carrying the weasel with 
him Tho little timid animal thrust its pretty head into its 
master’s bosom, while the latter encouraged it by gentle 
caresses In tins way he armed at the Ch&teau de llle, 
and tho vidame, statiouing guards everywhere, even in the 
prisoner’s chamber, *■ shut him up m Casar’s tower On 
the spot where walls had formerly been erected by the de- 
stroyer of the liberties of Rome, a humble and almost un- 
known citizen, one of the founders of modem liberty, was to 
find a bloody prison | 

Bortbelier, shut up lo tho fortress, and surrounded by 
gnarda pacing up and down his chamber and round the cas 
tie, felt more free than all of them Wo do not say that he 
possessed the freedom that Christianity gives , perhaps it was 
rather fiom the Tusculans of Cicero thnn from the Gospel 
that he had derived the calm with which his soul was filled , 
yet it is almost impossible not to recognise a noble, senous— 
vre could almost say chnstian, sentiment in him As he saw 
death approaching, he said that all he had to do was to tcn 
more its mask, for underneath was the face of a fnend To 
die what was that < Docs not the meanest soldier ex 
pose himself to it on the battle-field t Was not the death 
he was about to suffer for the indepcndeDce of his country 
a thousand times sweeter and more glorious than that of a 
mercenary ? 

Pulce et decorum pro patna morut 

Yet his soul was agitated Those smiling fields ho loved so 
“well, those graceful banks of the lake and nver, tho«c moan 
lams where the setting son fired the everlasting snows, those 
friends whoso idol he was, his country above nil, and tho 
liberty which lie desired to win for her all these images 
rose before him m his prison, and deeply stirred his heart 
But he soon returned to calmer thoughts He hoped that 

• Registers of the CouncD, Aug 23 Bomvard, Chnmiq li p. 3G2 

f ‘ A lacu Lemano qui in flumen Etodanum influit prasida 

disponi^ castella communit. —C®siUi J)t Bilio GoUicOf lit^ i. 

X Horatms, Cam. hb m. 
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his death would lead to the deliverance of Geneva, and then 
his courage returned. Yet he was without bravado, and to 
the soldiers around him he showed only a simple and can- 
did soul. His little favorite animal still played in his 
bosom ; surprised at everything about it, the weasel at the 
least noise would prick up its short wide ears. Berthelier 
smiled and caressed it. ‘ The better to mock his guards,’ 
says the prior of St. Victor , } he played with his weasel.’* 
Bonivard, inclined to take things by the wrong side, saw 
mockery where there was only good-nature. In fact, the 
guards, rough and violent men, touched by so much patience 
and courage, said to Berthelier : ‘ Ask my lord’s pardon.’ — 
‘ What lord’s V — ‘ My lord duke of Savoy, your prince and 
ours.’ — ‘ He is not my prince,’ he said, ‘ and if he were, I 
would not ask for pardon, because I have done no wrong. 
It is the wicked who should beg for pardon, and not the 
good.’ — ‘ He will put you to death, then,’ said the guards. 
Berthelier made no reply. But a few minutes after, he 
went up to the wall and wrote : ‘ Non moriar sed vivam et 
narraho opera Domini — I shall not die but live and declare 
the works of the Lord.’ This quotation from the hundred 
and eighteenth Psalm, where the Messiah speaks by the 
mouth of David, shows that Berthelier possessed a certain 
knowledge of Scripture ; perhaps it shows us, too, that his 
soul had cast all its burdens on the Lord.f 

At that time (1519), when Christians, trusting in the 
Bible, were rising at Wittemberg against absolute power in 
spiritual things, citizens, trusting in the ancient charters of 
liberty, were rising at Geneva against absolute power in tem- 
poral things. At that time there was no fusion of these two 
principles. Perhaps Luther did not become liberal ; Ber- 
thclier certainly did not become protestant. But in the 
presence, of death this great citizen sought consolation in 
tbe Word of God and not in the ceremonies of the priest, 
which is the essence of protestantism. The passage he wrote 
on the wall has reference to the Saviour’s resurrection. Did 

* Bonivard, Okroniq. ii. p. 369. 

t Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p, 363. Savyon, Annales, p. 97. Spon, 
Siii. de Geneve, i p. 343. 
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Berthelier find m this transformation of the King of be- 
lievers a solid reason for expecting for himself a resurrection, 
a glorious transformation* Did he hope, after this world, 
for a glorified world of imperishable felicity, the everlasting 
abode of the children of God ! — We believe so 


CHAPTEB XX 

PHILIBERT SERTHELIER THE MARTTR OP LIBERTT TERROR 
AND OPPRESSION IN OENEVA 

(August and Septeuee^ 261?) 

The pnsoner was soon diverted from these wholesome 
thonghts by the arrival of the ofiicers of justice Accord 
mg to the pnvilcgGs of Geneva, he could only be tried by 
the syndics , but the bastard suspected this lawfiil tribunal, 
aud finding no honest man that would undertake to act 
against the law, he issued a provosts commission to Jean 
Desbois, a man of Chambery, then living nt Geneva, and 
‘formerly a tooth drawer,* say contemponiy documents 
This extemporised judge, vain of his functions, wished to 
begin the examination ‘ When the syndics, who are my 
judges, question me, I will answer them,’ said Berthelicr, 

‘ but not you, who have no nght to do so ’ — * I shall come 
again,’ said Desbois after this futile attempt, ‘ and shall com 
pel ) on to answer me then ’ The provost went and reported 
to the bishop the un'^atisfactory commencement of his high 
fiinclKms * 

The emotion was nniversal in Geneva. The fnend of its 
liberties, the founder of the league Who touches one touches 
all, was about to pay xnth liw life for his enthusiasm in the 
cause of independence The bold spirits, who braved the 

* Bonivard, Chrontq Ii p. 363 Span, EtsU de Genect, L p. 34A 
Bavyon, AnnaUs, p. 93 
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papal tyrant, proposed that they should consider this act of 
the bishop’s as mere brigandage (which it was in fact), and 
that they should support the laws by rescuing Berthelier. 
But the magistrates preferred a more moderate course. The 
Great Council was hastily assembled, and at their order the 
syndics waited upon the bishop. ‘My lord,’ said they, 
‘ Berthelier has been acquitted according to law ; and now 
he is arrested without accuser, and without a preliminary 
information. If he is innocent, let him be set at liberty ; 
if he is guilty, let him be tried by us ; do not permit an in- 
fringement of the franchises in your city.’ — ‘ It is true there 
is no accuser,’ said the bishop, ‘ but common rumor stands 
in his stead ; there is no preliminary information, but the 
notoriety of the deed supplies its place ; as for what judges 
it concerns, the injury having been committed against the 
prince, it is the business of his officers to prosecute,’ Hav- 
ing thus dragged the sheep into his den, the wolf would not 
let it go.’* 

When they were informed of this denial of justice, the 
more energetic party protested loudly. They ashed if there 
was any duty more sacred than to deliver innocence ? Could 
the people see with indifference the rights which belonged 
to them from time immemorial trodden under foot by a prince 
who had sworn to defend them ? The bishop and his crea- 
tures, fearing lest the storm should burst, resolved to put the 
rebel speedily out of the way. The proceedings did not 
last two days, as Bonivard writes; all was done in one, 
(August 23) between six and seven in the morning and four 
in the afternoon.f Berthelier saw what was preparing, but 
his calmness never failed him. He remembered that, ac- 
cording to the sages of antiquity, the voluntary sacrifice 
which men make of their lives, out of love for their fellow- 
countrymen, has a mysterious power to save them. Had 
this not been seen among the Greeks and the Romans ? 

* MS. Eegisters of the Council, Aug. 23, 1619. Galiffe, Materiaux, 
i. p. 146. 

f Compare the Council Registers of Aug. 23, 1519, and 1526. M. 
Galitfe, junior, had already pointed out this mistake of Ronivard’a. 
Besangon Hugues, p. 246. 
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And among those very leaguers whom Berthclier had so 
loved, Was it not by thrustiog the lances of the enemj' into 
his bosom that Arnold of Winkelned dehv ered Sn itzerland ! _ 
. But if Berthclier desired to save Geneva, Geneva de 
sired to save him Good men, the friends of right and 
roaintainers of the sworn franchises of the citizens, felt that 
the ancient laws of the State deserved more respect than 
the despotic will of a perjured and crnel prince The castle 
where the liberator was confined (a private possession of the 
house of Savoy) had long since been put into a condition to '' 
resist surprise , but Chatnpel, the usual place of execution, 
was at a little distance from the city , the moment when 
Berthelier was conducted there would be the favorable op- 
portunity He will hardly have taken a hundred steps be 
yond the bridge when the huguenots, rising hke one man 
and issuing from every quai ter, will rescue him fiom the 
executioners, who are nothing but murderers before the laws 
of men and the justice of God 

These rumors reached the ears of the bastard, who took 
his measures accordingly Sir hundred men at arms were 
drawn out, aud all the mamelukes joined them The vidame 
posted a detachment on the side of St Gervais (ngbt bank) 
to cut oflf the inhabitants of the faubourg from all access to 
the island , he stationed the greater port ‘ under arms and 
in lino of battle,’ along the left bank, so as to occupy the 
bridge, the Rue du Rhone, and the cross streets Among 
the Savoyard captains who gave the sanction of their pres- 
ence to this legal murder was Francois do Termer, seignior 
of Pontverre, a violent and energetic man, and j et of a gen 
crous disposition The biood of Berthelier, which was about 
to bo shed, excited a thirst in his heart which the blood of 
the huguenots alone could quench , from that hour Pont- 
Verre was the deadliest enemy of Geneva nnd the Genevans 
But (as pagan antiquity would have said) tbo tenable Ne- 
mesis, daughter of Jupiter and Night, goddess of vengeance 
and retribution, holding a sword m one hand and a torch m 
the other, was one day to overtake him, a few steps only 
from the spot where the blood of Berthelier was about to 
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•flow, and divine justice commissioned to punish crime would 
avenge this unjust death in his own blood. 

• All was ready. Desbois entered the prison with a confes- 
sor and the headsman. ‘ I summon you a second time to 
answer,’ said he to Berthelier. The noble citizen refused. 
‘ I summon you a third time,’ repeated the ex-dentist, ‘ under 
pain of losing your head.’ Berthelier answered not a word ; 
he would reply only to his lawful judges, the syndics. He 
knew, besides, that these appeals were empty forms, that he 
was not a defendant but a victim. Then, without other for- 
mality, the provost pronounced sentence : ‘ Philibert Ber- 
thelier, seeing that thou hast always been rebellious against 
our most dread lord and thine, we condemn thee to have 
thy head cut off to the separation of the soul from the body ; 
thy'body to be hung to the gibbet at Champel, thy head 
to be nailed to the gallows near the river Arve, and thy 
goods confiscated to the prince.’ The provost then intro- 
duced the confessor, ‘ with whom Berthelier did not hold 
long discourse.’ After that the third personage, the heads- 
man, came forward and pinioned him.f 

In every quarter of Geneva men’s eyes were fixed on the 
ChS.teau de I’lle. Its old gates fell back, the guards marched 
out first, the provost came next, followed by the headsman 
holding Berthelier. The martyr’s countenance proclaimed 
the greatness of his soul. There was and still is, between 
the castle and the river, a narrow space so protected by the 
Rhone and the fortress, that fifty men could hold it against 
all the inhabitants of Geneva. The prince-bishop, so learned 
in the art of tyranny, was not ignorant that if the victim 
to be sacrificed is loved by the people, the death-blow must 
be given in prison, in a court-yard, on a narrow beach, or in 
a castle moat. Berthelier having advanced a few steps, 
found himself between the chateau and the river. ‘ Say thy 
prayers,’ said the provost. The hero knew he was about to 
be murdered : he made ‘ a short prayer,’ and, rising from 
his knees, was preparing ‘ to utter a few words before dying,’ 

* Bordvard, Ghroniq, ii. p. 365. Savyon, Annales, p. 98. Spon, HUL 
ie Geneve, i. p. 344. 

f Savyon, Annales, p. 98. Bordvard, Ghroniq. ii p. " 
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to givo a last testimony to the liberties of Geneva , but the 
provost would not permit him Turning to the executioner, 
he said * Make haste nith joarworh’ — ‘ Kneel down,’ said 
the man to his victim Then Berthelier, whether he desired 
to express his sorrow at the gloomy future of bis fellon-citi 
zens, or was moved at seeing himself sacrificed and none of 
his friends appearing to defend him, exclaimed as he fell on 
his knees ‘Ah! Messieurs of Geneva’ It was 
all be said , he had no sooner uttered the words ‘ than the 
executioner cut off his head , it was the 23rd of August, 
1510’ The bishop had managed matters well That cruel 
man was more like the wild beast that devours the flock 
than the shepherd who protects them , he had shown him 
self truly tremendee velocttaUs antmal, ‘ an animal of terrible 
swiftness,’ as Pliny says of the tiger , hut iinliko that am 
mal, he was cowardly as well as crnel The Genevans, 
whose father be should have been turned from him with 
horror, and the avenging angel of the innocent prepared to 
visit him with a terrible retribution at bis death Vainly 
would the waters of the Rhone flow for ages over this nar 
row space— ‘there are stains of blood that no waters can ever 
wash out * 

The bishop intended, however, that Berthelier should bo 
conveyed to the place of execution for criminals , he only 
found it more prudent to have him taken thither dead thm 
alive being sure that in this way the ‘ youths of Geneva ’ 
could not restore him to liberty The lifeless body of the 
martyr was placed on a wagon , the executioner got m and 
stood besilc it, bolding the iictiras head in his band A 
universal horror fell upon the people and manj , heart broken 
at being unable to save their fnend shut tliemseh es tip m 
their houses to veil their hatred and their shame Tlio long 
procession, starting from the castle, moved forward preceded 
and closed by foreign soldiers, in tho middle was the wagon 
bearing the dead body, and close behind followed many 

• GalilTei ifatMaux jxmr Tjlisbnre de Genhe, lu p 29T PI ny 
ITtsL Aot VI u p. 18 Bonivard, Chrowq IL p 36G Savjob ^nno^ 
p. 99 A plain iBsenptwa on C^ssai^a tower (ia the Waad) inarks the 
place of Berthelier a death. 
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mamclukes, * not tlie least of tlicir party, in great insolence, 
mocking at tbeir own calamity ; but good men dared not 
breathe, seeing that when force reigns, the good cause must 
keep still.’* A few huguenots, however, mournful and in- 
dignant, appeared in the streets or at their doors. l^Iean- 
while the executioner, parading in his triumphal car, swung 
derisively to and fro the martyr’s bleeding head, and cried : 
‘This is the head of the traitor Berthciicr ; let all take 
warning by it.’ The procession continued its march as far 
as Champel, where the executioner suspended the body of 
the father of Genevese liberty to (he gibbet. Thence, by a 
singular refinement of cruelty, the}’ proceeded to the bridge 
of Arve, and the head of the dead man, who had so often 
terrified the bishop, was fastened up in the place where those 
of Blanchet and Navis had hung so long. The prelate 
seemed to take pleasure in reviving the recollection of his 
former butcheries. 

Thus that kind-hearted man whom everybody loved, that 
heroic citizen around whom were concentrated all the 
hopes of the friends of liberty, had been sacj'ificcd by his 
bishop. That death so hurried, so illegal, so tragical, filled 
the Genevans with horror. TIic fate of his widow and 
children moved them ; but that of Geneva moved them 
more profoundly still. Berthelier had fallen a victim to his 
passion for his country ; and that passion, which made many 
other hearts beat high, drew team even from the most self- 
ish. The body hanging from the gibbet, the head nailed 
up near the bridge of Arve, the memory of that sad proces- 
sion, did not speak to the senses only ; men’s hearts were 
rent as if by a violent blow, and many refused all consola- 
tion. There were also some proud firm spirits who, unable to 
weep, gave vent to maledictions. They might be met silent, 
frowning in the streets, and their air, the tone of their voice, 
their gait, their ironical and bitter words, expressed an inde- 
scribable contempt for the murderers. Tliey retraced in 
their minds that strange struggle, between cruel princes and 

* ‘H faut que le bon droit tienno ebambre.’ — ^Bonivard, Clironiq. iL 
p. 368. 
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a generous, simple minded, poor but free man On one side 
vfere the splendors of the throne, the majestj of the pne^t 
hood, aiinie®, executioners, tortures, scaffolds and all the 
terrors of power , on the othei, a humble man, opposing his 
enemies bj the nobleness of bis character and the iinsbrink 
mg firmness of his courage The combat was nneqnal, 

and the head of the great citizen bad fallen A bishop 
looked with an ecstasy of joy on the blood of one of his 
flock, in which he bathed bis feet while impudently violating 
all the laws of the country But — and it was the consola 
tion of these proud citizens — the blood that had been shed 
•would awaken a temble voice Outraged justice and bleed 
mg liberty would utter a long and mournful cry, which 
would reach the ears of the Swiss League Then would 
mountain and valle), castle and cottage, city and hamlet, 
and every echo of the Alps repeat it one to another, and 
thousands of arms would one day unite to defend that little 
city 60 unworthily oppressed * 

Berthelicrs death was to have still mote serious couse* 
quonces. His enemies had hoped to stifle liberty by kill 
mg him Perhaps but it was one of those deaths 

which are followed by a glorious resurrection In the bat- 
tle which had just been fought noble blood had been spilt, 
but It was blood that leads to victory at last. Except a tom 
of wheat fall into the ground and die, it ahdctk alone , hut 
tf tt dte,ttbrtngeth forth much fruit Religious liberty had 
many victims three centuries ago lo all the countries of the 
Reformation , but the noblest martyrs of political liberty, in 
modern times, have fallen at Geneva (if ray judgment docs 
not mislead me), and their death has not been useless to the 
universal cause of ciiuhzation Cruciate, torguete, damnate 
. sanguis ehnsttanorum, semen Tlio blood of the ma^ 
ty rs 13 a seed — a seed which takes root and bears fruit, not 
only m the spot where it has been sown, but m many other 
parts of the world 

Berthelier’s fnenda were struck by his contempt of death 
and assurance of eternal life They still seemed to hear the 


* GalilTo, Jlatenavx, Ac. ii. pp. 297 293 
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Boble testimony he had borne to immortality. Hence one 
of them vTotc this noble epitaph for him : — 

Quid milii mors nocuit ? Virtus post fat.a vircscit ; 

Nee craco nee gladio saivi peril ilia tymnni.* * * § 

As ave see, the idea of a resurrection, of a life after dcatli, 
over ■which man has no power, seems to have been upper- 
most in the mind of Berthelicr as well as of his friends. 
This man was not a common martyr of liberty. 

‘ Verily,’ said some, ‘ the maxim lately set forth is a tnic 
one: Heroes and the founders of republics and empires 
have, next to God, the greatest right to the adoration of 
men.’f 

The bisbop bastened to tabe advantage of his victory. 
‘ Berthelicr’s death,’ said his friend Bonivard, ‘gives the 
tyrant great comfort., for the w.atch-dog being killed, ho can 
easily manage the scattered sheep.’ The bishop began, 
therefore, to move onwards, and undertook to revolutionise 
Geneva. At first he resolved to change the magistraturc. 
Four days after the execution he assembled the general 
council, and, assuming the airs of a conqueror, appeared at 
it with a numerous train. ‘ "We John of Savoy,’ said he in 
the document which has been preserved, ‘ bishop and prince 
of Geneva, being informed of the dissensions of this city, 
have not feared to come hither at great expense to adminis- 
ter by force of arms the most effectual remedy ; and wo 
have behaved like a good shepherd. lord the Duke of 
Savoy, who singularly loves this cit)', having desired to enter 
it, the syndics and the seditious have with incredible annoy- 
ance rebelled against a prince so gentle and if this illus- 
trious prince had not been touched with compassion, if he 
had not surpassed by his clemency the charity of the Be- 
deemer § ... we should all have been destroyed.’ After 

* ‘ What harm hag death done mo 7 Yirtuo flourishes beyond the 
grave; it perishes neither by the cross nor the sword of tho cruel 
tyrant.’ 

•j- Machiavelli. 

X ‘ Tam mansuetum principem.’ 

§ ‘Nisi fuisset princeps ipse illustrissimus misericor"^' 
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tliesG Btnnge words from a bisliop, who placed tbe duke 
above Jesus Chust, at tho >ery time when this pnnce had 
made himself the accomplice in a inuidei, Master Chappuis, 
the official, called out ‘ Say is it not so V None hut mame- 
lakes were present at the assembly, and among them several 
persons who had no right to be thcra Many a oices shonted, 
‘Yes, yes’’ for it was then the reign of terror Thesjn- 
dics, ‘more ready to yield the bishop their maces than their 
heads,’ says Bonivard, laid down before him tho insignia of 
their office The next day another general cooncil elected 
four niameluke syndics P Versonay, P Montyon, P do 
Fernev, and G Dancl, ‘ who ever} where and in e^c^ythlng 
did what the bishop and the duke desired ’ The same day 
all huguenots were excluded from the two councils ; and tho 
bishop forbade the citizens to carry arras or to assemble by 
night, under penalty of a fine of twenty five livrcs and ten 
stripes of the cord 

Sorrow and dismay 6iled men’s hearts Genera lay os it 
were under one of those funeral palls which are stretched 
over the dead No one stirred out, no one spoke, all was 
motionless and silent , the air of despotism could bo felt, as 
It hung 01 er and henurubed the soul Besan^n Uiigue^ 
A. LCvrier, and the other patriots retired to their homes, 
but they had not lost hope , they waited m silence until 
God should make the cause of liberty to triumph again la 
their country * Erelong, however, a few courageous spints 
awoke and began to stir The patriots felt the need of 
pouring out their sorrows together , and it was told tho 
bishop ‘ that screnl persons of the hwgncnot sectf were m 
tho habit of meeting secretly m \anou3 places’ Then tho 
persecutions began afresh ‘Tlicy spared tho good as httlo 
as the bad,’ sajs Bonnard, ‘and accused them of false crimes 
to bo revenged on them ’ 

dementia vieiasct pietatcm Redemptons.’ Tlio document will bo 
found ontiro amonR tho Pieces Justifiealtves appended to 
Eugues^ by M Galiffo jun 

* Bonivard Chrontq »- pp. tIO, 273 Savyoa, AnnaUs, p. 101 
Gahfle Matenaux, lu p. 277 

\ ‘Ayguinocticm sectax’— Galiffe^ EaUnajx pour rmsUnre <u 
Cmece, u. p. 1G4. 
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A short time before the period -n-e are dcscribiug, Ama- 
deus de Joye, one of Berthclier’s friends, had commilted an 
act of little importance in itself, but which was the first sign 
of opposition in Geneva to the Romish superstitions. Two 
years earlier Luther had written to Spenlcin his beautiful 
letter on justification by faith ; he had expounded the epis- 
tle to the Galatians, and probably posted up his these.':. 
Zwingle, who had been appointed preacher at Einsiedeln, 
was declaiming against pilgrimages, ofterings, images, and 
the invocation of the Virgin and the saints. Ilad the re- 
port of these sermons reached Geneva ? It is possible, for, 
as we have seen, there was constant intercourse between this 
city and the German cantons. Ilowever that may be, many 
Genevans were already asking if the glory of God ‘ was not 
defiled by so foolish and lifeless a thing as an image V 
Amadeus de Joye, whom we have met before at the Molard 
assembly, and whom his enemies accused of being the friend 
of Berthelier, Pecolat, ‘ and many other villains,’ felt little 
respect for the bishop’s dolls. Now there was at Geneva a 
famous black image of wood, between two and three feet 
high, called St. Babolin. Certain catholics held it in great 
devotion, carrying it in long processions, and rendering it 
every sort of honor. One night when the worshippers of 
St. Babolin had assembled in the house of Ami Motey, one 
of their number, De Joye, indignant at their idolatry and 
thinking the ugly figure was more like a devil than a god, 
- carfiM it ofij and, with the intention of giving a lesson to 
the partisans of the idol, took it to Motey’s house. The 
window was open ; he listened to the conversation of this 
devout little circle, and taking courage raised the image as 
high as the casement and flung it into the midst of its wor- 
shippers. It must be acknowledged that this was not con- 
troversy of the right sort ; but it was the sixteenth century, 
and the Genevans were of a bold and scoffing humor. The 
startled followers of Babolin looked Avith astonishment at 
their saint, which appeared to have fallen from heaven. All 
of a sudden the door was opened and a loud I'oice called 
out : ‘ It is the devil ... he will eat you all !’ At these 
words, Motey jumped up, caught hold of a javelin and 

9 * 
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pared to harl it at tbe intruder; tut De Joyo hastily retired. 
There were no bloirs given, and no blood was shed * 

This incident had been almost forgotten when the bishop’s 
agents, who were rcsohed to be severe upon the friends of 
liberty, shut up De Joye in the Chateau de 1 He, where Bcr 
thelier had been imprisoned, and ashed the syndics’ perrais 
Sion to question and to torture bira m order to get at the 
truth (Vlh September, 1510) Besides this affair of the 
image, he was charged with ‘having been present at illegal 
meetings where the citizens bound theneselves by oath to 
resist any infringement of their liberties by word or by 
deed ’I The syndics ordered that De Joye should bo cx 
amined m prison, pede hyato, with the feet bound The 
proceedings commenced 

* I was born of worthy, upright, and distinguished parents,' 
said De Joye xiben he appeared before the syndics, 'and 
by them tiained up Mrtuonsly until the ago of manhood 
Since then I have associated with all the good men of the 
city, a£id in the profession which I follow I ha\c always 
borne a good reputation Far from picking quarrel*, I hare 
carefully aicided them, and haio reconciled many rioally, 

I have been all my life faithful and obedient to my lord the 
bishop ’J These words, which wc trinscribe from the docu 
ments in the trial, were of a nature to inspire the judges 
with a certain respect , but Ibcy did not First Claude du 
Bois, the vidame’s lieutenant, and next the governor of the 
castle, proposed that Do Joye should be put to the torture 
to force him to confess the enmes imputed to him ,§ but it 
was decided to begin by examining Ibe witnesses, who told 
what they had heard say by persons whose names they could 
nol remember Fine evidence on which to put a man to the 
torture ’I The governor did not abandon his project, the 
vidamo came m person to urge the syndics to do htm Ihtt 
pleasure Could they be denied, when it concerned only a 
• Galiff ifalmaux, ii. pp 225-228 
I Ibid ■>. p. 214. 

J Ibid, Interrog do Joye, iL p 224 
§ ‘Ut Tcntas ex ore deUU etoatur ’—Ibid, IL pp. 221, 224. 

{ Ibid, iL p. 227 
Ibid. 
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contemner of St. Babolin ? Amadeus knew not tbo Gospel ; 
bis opposition to the black imago proceeded merely from tlio 
disgust which superstition inspires in intelligent minds, and 
there was in his character more fire than firmness, more 
impetuosity than perseverance. The mild, weak, and infirm 
man, who Avas scared by the idea of torture, fancied Jii.s limbs 
alreadv dislocated, and beginning to weep, he ofiered to make 
oath of his innocence on the relics of St, Anthony. To all 
the questions put to him he replied oidy by groans and tears, 
Tlio vidame, whose heart w.as liardencd, again demanded 
that he .should be put to the torture. ‘ My right arm is 
crippled,’ cxcl.aimcd the poor wretch ; ‘the sinews are con- 
tracted.' Two surgeons declared, after cxajuinatiou, that ho 
might be able to bear the stmppado, but coidd not support 
tbo torture of tlic chatlc wilboul fainting.'''' 'J'here Avero in 
tbc exccutioncr\s list punisbments for nil tcmjmrainenfs, for 
tbe sick and crippled as avcH .as for tbc strong. ])e .loyc, 
Avlio, after he had soAvn his Avild oats, had hecomo a respect- 
able citizen, Av;is neither a licro nor a revolutionist. 'J’hc 
cmbarr.'issed judges, not finding .suflicient cause in the Baho- 
lin joke to put a man to death, helped him to csc.apc during 
the niglit, and so saved .appearances. 'J’lio persecutions of 
the bishop Avcrc not limited to a single individual. John of 
Savoy took delight in power, and Avished to .^liow the cardi- 
nals that he was strong enough to put down revolt. ‘ Thov 
imprisoned,’ says Bonivard, ‘ they beat, they tortured, they 
beheaded and h.angcd, so Ih.at it Avas quite pitiful, ’f Geneva 
was crushed. 

As it Avas not enough to lay their lintuls upon men, Iho 
princes of Savoy laid their hands upon tlic constitution. 
War AA-as made against principles still more than against 
persons. It Av.as nccessar}’’ to stifle those strange aspirations 
Avhich carried men’s minds towards new idea':, and to put an 
end to imaginations Avhich denied the kaAvfuIness of absolute 
power. The duke, ia accord Avith the husliop, published, 
although he Avas a foreign prince, an act restricting the lib- 
erties of Geneva, Avhich banished from the general council 

* Galiffe, Matcriaux. &c. 

f Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. S’il. 
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all young men (for they ware suspected of independence), 
and deprived tbe people of the direct election of syndics. 
On the 3rd of September, the general council, at -which few 
but raatnelukes were present, accepted these articles in si 
lence Thus did the Duke of Savoy, with the bishop’s help, 
triumph over principles, rights, and liberties, and think he 
had strangled in their nest the young eagles whom he had 
once feared to sec soaring mio the heavens Geneva hum 
bled aud silenced by a bid pnnee and a maimed constitu 
tion, was no longer to be feared 
Tbe sorrow was general, and it might have been supposed 
tbit ibe community only possessed strength enough to yield 
its last breath But as wii seen formerly in Israel, in mo 
mente of crisis, bow propbels and prophetesses arose so 
voices were beard in Geneva — voices of the vveakest crea 
tures— proclaiming the rum of the people and denouncing 
the awful judgments of God A poor girl for three dajs 
walked up and down tho city, neither eating nor drinking 
but crying everywhere as she went Le mat muynier ^ U 
maz mo/m ' \t mat molu ' tout est perdu ‘ \N ickcd 
miller! wicked mill! wicked iDcaU All is lost!’ Tho 
miller was the pnnee, the mill was tho constitution, the meal 
was the people It seems that this monotonous and 
doleful voice affected cverybodv, even tho mamelukes, tho 
world readily believed m the marvellous m tboso dajs, and 
tho vidamc dared not arrest tbe prophetess Syndic Balard, 
one of the most enlightened men in Geneva at that tune, 
saw a deep meaning in the poor girl s mission * 

* Journal (contemporain) de Balard p 309 Gautier MS. 
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CHAPTEB XXI. 

STRUGGLES OF LIBERTY. LUTHER. DEATH OF THE BISHOP. 

HIS SUCCESSOR. 

( 1520 - 1523 .) 

The prophetess was inistalcen : the mcul was good. On 
a sudden the skjf hitherto so dark cleared up, and there was 
a gleam of sunshine. Tlie duke, who was thinking of mar- 
riage, returned to Turin ; the hishop, who was seriously ill 
an.l needed a wanner air, withdrew to his jihbey of Pignerol, 
and the huguenots, freed from their two oppressors, raised 
their hea'ds.' ' Eamel, liugucs, Taccon, Baudichon de la 
Maison-Neuve, and two others, waited upon the episcopal 
vicar, prothonotary of the holy see, and demanded the re- 
vocation of the decrees contrary to the liberties of the city, 
and the liberation of all citizens imprisoned by the bishop. 
‘ In case of refusal,’ they said, ‘ we shall appeal to the me- 
tropolitan see of Vienne.’* The vicar, remembering the 
excommunication incurred in the affair of Pocolat, was 
alarmed, and granted all they demanded. This concession 
raised the courage of the most timid, and the patriots im- 
mediately held meetings to provide for the safety of the city. 
Aiine Levrier, the judge, was especially prominent. Ber- 
thelier had been the man of action, Levrier was the man of 
right : he had seen with sorrow force substituted for law. 
In his opinion, every idea hostile to right ought to be com- 
bated ; and the government of the bishop was not that of 
the laws, but of arbitrary power and terrorism. Levrier had 
examples in his own family : the prelate had caused his 
brother-in-law (the procur.ator Chambet) to be thrown into 
prison because he was a huguenot, and to be tortured so 

* ‘ All sanctam sedem metropolitanam Yiennensem .’ — Pikes JasUfi- 
cat.vzs de Besanpon Hugues, par M. Galiffe fils. 
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Be\erely that his hmbs iviD'UDcd out of joint ‘God made 
man free,’ said Levrier, ‘ ages La\c made Genera free , no 
pnnee has the right to male ws slarcs ’ Despairing of ever 
seeing the bishop rugn with josticc, ho proposed an cfftc 
tual remedy ‘ Let us petition the pope for the prelate’s des- 
titution ’ The danng motion was agreed to, and Lovnor 
was commissioned to go to liomc to sec to its execution 
Tlie pnnccs of Sa\oj succeeded in stopping him, and par- 
ried the blow, m part at lea««t Leo \ , however, acknowl 
edging hoiY shameful the bishop’s conduct had been, ordered 
the bastard never to return to Geneva, and to select a co- 
adjutor to repHco him This was a cruel disgrace to the 
prelate 

Nor was this all the people reasserted their ancient 
rights The tune had come for electing the sj udics for the 
year , the duke and the bishop, as it will be rcrotnihercd, 
had deprived the citizens of the nght to elect, and accord 
ingly the Great Council nominated these magistrates , but 
immediately loud protests were heard Tlie aged John 
Favro* and his two sons, with De la JJarc, Malbmsson, Van 
del, Kichardet, and others, protested vigorously against this 
illegal act, and declared that the election onght to take place 
according to the ancient fianchiscs. The people were at 
that time assembled in gcucral council The inamclul cs un 
willing to restore the liberties avbich their chiefs had taken 
away fiom the citizens, resisted stoutlj , and there was an 
immense uproar in the assembly Tiio huguenots, ever 
prompt, immediately organized Iho bureau, not troubling 
themselves about the protests of their adversaries and tho 
popular elections began At this news the mimsttrs of tho 
bishop and tho duke hurried to the council, exclaiming 
‘ Stop 1 it IS a great scandal , the Great Council has already 
named tho syndics ' Tho huguenots resisted , they do- 
tlarcd they would resume the ancient privileges of which a 
foreign prince had deprived them , and tho ministers of the 
two cousins (Charles and John), finding thoir only resource 
was to gam time, demanded and obtunod the nljonrnmcnt 
* Tho ■Ro^nsters of tho Cooncl sav John Fvbri tho wonb JUtTO 
and IbiTi, being both donved fioai aro froquonUy eoafounded. 
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of tlic election until llic inonw. The liugucnofs felt them- 
selves too strong not to wait. The next day, Avliich was 
Monday, the citizens poured from every quarter towards St. 
Pierre’s, full of enthusi.asm for the constitutions handed 
down by their ancestors. Violence could not annul right; 
tlie election was made by the people in conformity with the 
liberties of Geneva. But the Imgucnots, liaving recovered 
their liberties, g.avc a proof of a moderation still more sur- 
prising than their energy. They knew th.at. by being patient 
they would be strong ; they thought that the election of 
huguenot syndics might, under present circumstances, cau.sQ 
the storm to bui'st, and bring down incalculable disasters 
upon the cit)* ; they therefore returned the same syndics as 
the Grc.at Council had done. After h.aving conquered abso- 
lutism, they conquered themselves. To construct with haste 
a scaffolding that might afterwards be easily thrown down 
was not their object ; they desired to hay a solid foundation 
for the temple of liberty.'-’^ 

They did more : they .attempted a reconciliation. Three 
of them, headed by Robert Vandel (who was .syndic in 
1529), c.alled upon the m.amclukc syndic Dane), and said ; 
‘ Let ns forget our mutual offences and make peace ; let ns 
drop the names mamclukc and huguenot, and let there be 
none but Genevans in Geneva. Bring the matter before the 
council,’ The huguenots, like true citizen.s, desired union 
in their country; not so the m.amelukcs, who were sold to 
the foreigner. They referred the proposition to the vicar 
.and episcopal council, and then to the bishop and the duke — 
a sure means of insuring its failure.f Moderation, concord, 
respect for the rights of all, were on the side of liberty. 
The only thought of the priests and mamelukcs was how to 
separate themselves from the public cause. Of this a strik- 
ing proof was seen at that time. 

Money to pay the expenses of the w.ar (knoAvn .as the w.ar 
des Besollcs) had to be raised. The clergy, notwithstanding 
their wealth, refused to p.ay their quota, little suspecting 

* Eegistres du Oonseil des 3, 5 ot 6 fdvrior 1520, Boaivard, Ghroniq. 
ii. p. 377. 

I Ibid. 3 mai 1520, 
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th'it by tbeir a\aricc they T?crc preparing the way for Ibe 
Reformation * To no purpose did the huguenots, who bad 
shown themsehes so magnanimous in the election of the 
syndics, make an earnest iiio\cment to reconcile all parties, 
the priests, thinking onlj of their purges, replied by one of 
those iiolent measures customary with the papacy A cita 
tion from Rome fell snddcnl) into the midst of Gencia, tbe 
pope summoned tbo chief magistrates of the republic to ap- 
pear before him, to render an account of the fax they bad 
dared to levy upon the pnests, and on tbe SOlhofApnl 
the agents of the court of Rome posted tbe citation on tbe 
gates of tbe church of St, Pierre The citizens ran up to 
read it. WTiat ' the pnests must alwa}s keep themselves 
apart’ Poor men who gun their Ining painfullj by the 
sweat of their brow, must stmt tbeir children’s bread in 
order to paj this debt, and these debauched nionk«, these 
indolent puests, still abundantly cnjo> the delights of the 
flesh, and aio not willing to make the smallc«t saenfieef 
Tbe public conscience was stirred, tbo city thrilled with in 
dignation, • eicrjbody was much vexed,’ tbo next daj the 
anger excited by this new act of meanness, this crying self 
jsbness, burst out and ‘ there was some noting ' 

ilad the Reformation anything to do with this opposition 
to the 8elfis!iiiC‘«3 of the pnests nud the despotism of Ivouic? 
It IS possible, nay, probable , but it is a mistake to mix up 
the Reformer of 'Witteinbcrg sMth it ‘ Luther,’ '»ay s Bom- 
\ard, ‘ had already given inslniclion at this time to many in 
Geneia and elsewhere 'f TIjo tnstruclionf mentioned by the 
prior of St Victor, clearly refers to chnstian truth m gene- 
ral, and not to the conduct of the Genevese iindci present 
circumstances Ilad Luther done more! Had he nd 
dressed to Geneva any of his evangelical teachings, as Boni 
vard sOLms to indicate ! Had he begun in this city the 
work that Calvin completed, as one of Bonnards editors 
thinks !J This seems to us more than doubtful The inOu 

• RcgL<itcr3 of tho Council, Feb 25 on«l Oct 6 1520 

f Boaivard, Chnnuj h P- 332 Tho words donn-} Jes instrurfu>M 
arts not 1 Liblo In tho M'v tut U e context rt<i tires ihcm. 
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ence__exercised by Lutlier over Geneva is indisputable ; but 
it proceeded solely from his writings ; it was the general 
influence of the evangelical ideas scattered through the 
world by the great Reformer. 

It was the year 1520. Luther was known at Geneva. A 
few huguenots, indignant at the bull from Rome, asked 
whether this monk, who was already spoken of throughout 
Christendom, had not shown that the pope had been often 
mistaken, and was mistaken every day ? Wlien the pope 
had condemned him, had not Luther appealed from the 
pope ? Had he not said that the power of the sovereign 
pastor ought not to be employed in murdering ‘ Christ’s 
lamlTs and throwing them into the jaws of the Avolf?’ . . . 
When the pope had launched a bull against this bold doc- 
tor, as he now launched a citation against Geneva, had not 
Luther asked how it was that you could not find in all the 
BiUe one word about the papacy, and that while the Scrip- 
tures often mention little things, they positively say nothing 
of what we are assured are the greatest in the church . . 
‘ We are no longer so frightened at the pope’s bulls,’ said 
the Genevans, ‘ and will not let ourselves be caught in his 
nets.’f Such was the first echo in Geneva of the cry uttered 
at IWttemberg. On those hills which rise so gracefully at 
the extremity of that beautiful lake, there was a soil ready 
to receive the seed which Luther was scattering in the air. 
It came borne on the winds from the banks of the EIhe 
even to the banks of the Rhone. Geneva and Wittemberg 
began to shake hands. 

The Genevan priests, hearing the name of Luther, were 
alarmed ; they fancied they already saw the dreaded face of 
the arch-heretic in Geneva, and began to make long pro- 
cessions to avert the wrath of heaven. One day, wishing at 

fit preuvo d’uno grande sagacite en fecondant, dans I’interet de sa 
cause, un terrain aussi bien prepare que I’etait cette ville pour adopter 
la Reformation.’ — Note 3, p. 383, vol. ii. of the Ghroniques, Geneve, 
1831. 

* Luther’s "Works; Against ilie BiAl of Antichrist — Appeal to a Free 
Council — Foundation of the Articles condemned hy the Bull. 1520. 

f Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 382. 
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any cost to e their purges and thoir faith, the^ organised 
a procession on a greater scale than usual Issuing from 
the city they proceeded n ith loud chants ton ards Our Lady 
of Grace on the bank of the impetuous torrent of Anc, 
Tfliosc turbid ■vrateis descend from the glaciers. All n ere 
there — canons, priests, monks, scholars m vihitc surplice^ 
•while clerks, proud of their oflBce, bore in front tbe image of 
St Peter, tbe sjmbol of the papacj The spectacle was 
cry displeasing to the townspeople If, they thonght, wc 
can do without the pope, like Luther, may we not also do 
avithout these canons, monks, and piiests? Has not Luther 
said that *a Christian elected by chnstians to preach tho 
Go«pcl IS moic truly a priest than if all the bishops and 
popes had consecrated him ? *■ It is scarcely probable that 
tbe Genevans would have had the idea of putting into prac 
lice this theorj of tbe Reformer , but some of them do*ircd 
to get quit of this arm} of Rome, in tbe pay of the duke of 
Saioy ‘ All tho priests had gone out,’ eaid the) , ‘let us 
profit by the opportunity to shut the gates of the city, and 
prevent them from rcturniog'’ As tho priests placed their 
interests m opposition to those of the city, it seemed logical 
to put tlicm quietly out of Geneva * All those black coatV 
says S)n<lic Roset, ‘were very nearly shut out, through 
separating themselves from tho republic "Wo may ima 
gine tbe fnglit of the priests when they learnt what had 
been proposed There was noUiing, they thought, of which 
these huguenots were not capable, and such an offhand way 
of getting nd of the elergj at one stroke was v ery much in 
keeping With their character Tho citizens were not how 
ever bold enough fortius ‘Tlie prudent averted that,’sa)s 
Bomvard The startled monks and pnesta returned liastil) 
and vMthout opposition to tbcir nests, and lived once more 
at their ease they escaped with a good fnght This strange 
proposal, made hv a ftw men of decision, has been considered 
a prelude to the Reformation in Gtnoi a Tint is sa) ing too 
much , it required the Gospel to bo first prcadicil in tho 
cit) and that v\as the real prelude The hour of the Re* 

* Lull cr to tho Gorman nobles, 1520 

f Roset, Chnniq liv L chip, evu Bomvard armx^ li p. 383 
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fonniitiou liad not yet come ; still tlio lesson -was not lost, 
and an arrangement was made with the clergy, who paid a 
portion of the expenses of the war. 

Other events gave some hope to tho Genevans, whoso 
franchises w^erc so rudely trodden under foot ’, their greatest 
friend came out of prison, and their greatest enemy quitted 
this -world. Bonivard was still in confinement, but his rela- 
tions, who had great influence at court, solicited the duke to 
restore him to liberty. ‘ I dare not,’ said Charles, ‘ for fear 
of offending the pope.’ They then applied to Rome ; 
Leo X. commissioned the Bishop of Bcllcy to investigate 
the matter, and the friends of the prior entreated this pre- 
late to set the prisoner at large : ‘ I dare not,’ he replied, 
‘ for fear of offending tho duke.’ At last the duke con- 
sented, and Bonivard recovered his liberty but not his prior}'. 
The Abbot of Monthcron, to whom Charles had given it, 
having gone to Rome to arrange his affairs, was invited by 
certain ecclesiastics who coveted his benefice to a banquet 
‘ after the Roman manner, and there,’ says Bonivard, ‘ tlicy 
gave him some cardinals’ powder, which purged the soul out 
of his body.’* It was by having recourse to this ‘ roman- 
esque ’ fashion that the guilty soul of Pope Alexander VI. 
had been hurried from the world. A deed was found hy 
which tho repentant ^Monthcron resigned to Bonivard what- 
ever rights ho had over the priory ;f but Leo X. gave St. 
Victor to one of his cousins, w’ho leased the revenue for G40 
gold crowns ; and Bonivard, the amiable and brilliant gen- 
tleman, brought up in abundance, at one time prior and even 
prince, was left in poverty. It is true that he succeeded for 
a time in being put in possession of his priory ; but the 
duke soon made him regret in a horrible dungeon the lib- 
erty and goods that had been restored to him. Geneva’s 
day of agony was not yet ended, and at the very time when 
the citizens hoped to be able to breathe a purer air, oppres- 
sion once more came and stifled them. 

Another event which seemed likely to be favorable to 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 180. 

t Dr. Chaponniere has printed the deed. Mem, d'Arclieologie, iw 
p. 166. 
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Genev-i was approachm^ Tlie pope, as wc have said, had 
forced a coadjutor upon the bishop, and the latter had chosen 
Pierre de la Baume, an ecclesiastic of high familj, a scion 
of the illustrious house of the counts of Montreiel, whom 
he looked upon as a son Pierre, who was abbot of Suzo 
and St Claude, and bishop of Tareus tn partibus, came to 
Gene\ a about the time of Bonnards liberation in 1521 to 
take possession of hia charge On the 25th of January a 
Te Deum was sung for that purpose at St Pierre’s by the 
Bishop of Maurienne Everybody knew that the coadjutor 
would soon be bishop and prince, accordingly all passions 
were aroused, and after mass, the maraelukcs endeavored to 
gain over the future bishop to their side Besanfon Ilugucs, 
who desired to see Geneva catholic and episcopal, but free, 
waited upon the prelate, reminded him, to pave the way 
for a good reception, that one Ungues, his great-uncle, had 
been cardinal, and perceiving that he bad to deal with a 
frivolous, vain pleasure seeking man, and vvho, as a joungcr 
son, was ambitious to nso at least ns high ns Ins elder 
brothers, lio strove to make him understand that, fu from 
submitting to the duke, he should remember that the Bishop 
of Geneva was prince, while the duke was only vassal 
Pierre de la Baume, a weak man, ever halting between two 
opinions, earned away by the honesty and eloquence of the 
Genevan citizen, gave him Ins confidence Besanfon IIu 
gucs remained ever after his most confidential adviser * 

Ere long another scene was enacted bejond the Alps. 
Tlic miserable John of Savor laj at Pignerol on Ins death 
bed Given during Ins life to the pleasures of the tallo 
and of debauch era, he was nowpajing the penalty of his 
misdeed® He suffered from the gout, ho was covered with 
filthy ulcer®, he was little more than skin and bone lie 
had thought only of enjopng life and oppressing ofliers , 
he had plotted the rum of a citv of winch he should 1 avo 
been tbc pastor , ho now received the wages of Ins imquitv 
Near the bed where this prelate Ivy languishing stood liw 
coadjutor, who bad hastened from Geneva to Pignerol 
• Eegi^tres du Conseil do 25 Janvier, 1521 Besanfon JTtijxies par 
GalifTa iUfi, p. 253 
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Witli eyes fixed upon the dying man, Pierre sought to huoy 
hira up ■with false hopes *, but John was not to he deceived. 
Soon the dreaded moment approached ; an liistorian, whom 
Komish writers quote habitually with favor, describes all 
that was horrible in the end of this great sinner. Hirelings 
surrounded the dying bishop, and turned their C3'e8 from 
time to time on him and on the objects they might be able 
to carry off as soon as he was insensible. Pierre de la 
Paume contemplated the progress of the disease with ill- 
dissembled satisfaction, eagerly anticipating the moment 
when, relieved from his hypocritical cares, he would enter 
into possession of all that he had coveted for so many years. 
Joan Portier, the dying man’s secretayy, the confidant of 
his successor, watched that criminal impatience, that sordid 
cupidity, and that perverse meanness, which he already 
hoped to turn to his advantage. The shadows of the vic- 
tims of the expiring man were traced on the walls of the 
room by an avenging hand, and wlicn at last the priests 
desired to administer extreme unction, lie imagined they were 
covering him with blood. They presented him the crucifix ; 
he seemed to recognise the features of Berthelior, and ashed 
with a wild look; ‘ "NYho has done that?’ Far from em- 
bracing with respect and submi.ssion this emblem of eternal 
salvation, he rejected it with horror, heaping foul abuses on 
it. Blasphemy and insult mingled with the foam that whit- 
ened his trembling lips. Thus wrote an author less Ro- 
manist, we perceive, than is imagined.f Repentance suc- 
ceeded despair in the guilty soul of the prelate before his 
death. Turning a last look on his adopted son, he said 
to him : ‘ I wished to give the principality of Geneva to Sa- 
voy . . . and to attain my object, I have put many innocent 
persons to death.’ The blood that he had shed cried in his 
ears : Navis, Blanchet, and Berthelier rose up before him. 
Pursued by remorse, weighed down by the fear of a Judge, 
he would have desired to save La Baume from the faults he 

* M. Galifife. I do not know what documents justify the picture 
drawn by this vigorous writer. 

f GalifTe, Materiaux, &c.,ii. p. 303. Galiffo’s work is often quoted 
with approbation by Eoman Gatholica 
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had committed himself * If yon obtain this bishopric,’ con 
tinned ho, ‘I entreat yoa not to tread in my footsteps. On 
the contrary, defend the franchises of the city . . In the 

sufferings I endare, I recognise the Tcngcancc of the AI- 
mighty . , I pray to God for pardon from the bottom of 
my heart . , In pmgatoiy . . God will pardon me 1’* 
It IS gratifying to hear this ciy of an awahenmg conscience 
at the termination of a cnminal life Unfortunately Pierre 
do la Banrac did not profit by this solemn advice. The 
bastard died after hornhlc sufferings, ‘ inflicted by the divino 
judgment,’ says Bonnard, ‘and he went into the presence 
of the Sovereign to plead with those whose blood he had 
shed ’ — ‘At the time of his death, he was so withered,’ adds 
the prior of St Victor, ‘that he did not weigh five and 
twenty pounds ’ The prophecy of Pccolat was fulfilled 
JVbn virfcjii dies Petn Instead of twenty five ycar^ the 
episcopacy of John of Savoy bad only lasted nine 

Geneva was about to change masters The struggle winch 
Lad characterised the episcopacy of John of Saioy conld 
not fail to be renewed if, instead of a shepherd, the Geneieso 
received a hireling ‘Who would come oft victorious m this 
new combat t "NVould the old times be maintained , or, 
thanhs to a prelate viho understood the wants of the age 
and the nature of the Gospel, should we w line's the com- 
mencement of a new era ? Tlicrc was little hope that it 
would be so The episcopal sec of Geneva, winch gave the 
ranis, of temporal prince, was much coioted by noble*, and 
even, as wo have seen, by members of the soi creign /amihca 
These worldly bi«hops thought only of getting rich and of 
In mg in pomp and pleasure, careless of the good govern- 
ment of the Church or of feeding tlicir flock The thrones 
of such pnnees could not but totter and fall ere long Pierro 
do la Baume, certain good ijaalitics notwithstanding, could 
not prevent this catastrophe ; on the contrary, he accofcrntcd 
it He had wit and imagination ; hut was weak, \ain, and 
inclined to the «amo habits of Bervihly as lus predecessor, 

• * Si pervenens huic episcopatui noli oro to, gressas incos 
—Mem du Diocise de Geneve^ par Beseoo, p, Cl Eavyoa, Amoks, p 
lOS 
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‘ incapable,’ .'jaj-s an historian, * of comprehending any otiicr 
happiness than sleeping well, after he had eaten and drunk 
well.’"' 

The bastard having breathed his last, riorre, kneeling by 
the side of his bed, rose up a bbliop. lie took immediate 
steps to secure his new properly from pillage, and on the 'Tlh 
of February, 1522, wrote a letter to ‘his dearly beloved and 
trusty syndics, councillors, citizens, and community of Ge- 
neva,’ which gave no promise that the reign of truth would 
be Avitnessed during his episcopacy, lie began with the 
falsehoods usual in such eases, and informed the Genevans 
that his predecessor had ‘ made as holy an end sus ever pre- 
late did, calling upon his Creator and the Virgin Mary with 
his latest breath.’ lie reminded them at the same time ‘ of 
the great love and atreclion which John had felt while alive 
for them and for all his good subjects.’ . . . ‘ Witness tho 
chestnut-tree at the bridge of Arve,’ .said somc.f 

A year elapsed before tho new bishop came to Geneva. 
Wjis it from fear ; or did his tempond occupations keep him 
away ? It was probably the latter motive. He had to 
come to .an understanding with the dnko and the pope 
touching his episcopacy, and he visited Home in order to 
obtain his briefs. At last, on the 11th of April, 1523, his 
solemn entry took place.J A great multitude Hocked to- 
gether from all the surrounding districts. The syndics, the 
councillors, and the people went as far as the bridge of Arvo 
to meet the bishop, who, accompanied by his gentlemen, 
priests and friends, and having by his side the Countess of 
Montrcvcl his sister-in-law, the ^farquis of St. Sorlin his 
second brother, and tivo of his nephews, advanced ‘ riding 
on a mule beautifully harnc-ssed and gilt, and wearing a green 
h.at, after the fashion of tho bishops of Rome.’ The four 
syndics carried a handsome canopy over his head, wdiich a 
pelting rain rendered very necessary. ‘ !Morc than a hundred 
horses crept at a snail’s pace before him.’ Four companies 
of archers, arquebusiers, bowmen, and spearmen marched by 

* GalilTo, Matcriaux, &c., iu p. 2G. 

j Ibid, pp. 304, 305. 

X Registres MS. du Conseil, mars ct avril, 15’’’ 
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With firm steps In every street of tlie city ‘young raen 
well mounted, equipped, and accoutred, rode i Mlbanaisc’ 
Dramas, farces, mystene‘v games and pastimes were given 
m the open air m spite of the rain, and the Genevans were 
full of hope It mighthave been said that this branch, so sc 
vercly shaken and almost separated from the Roman papacy, 
was about to be restored Geneva, by welcoming the bi'^hop 
so cordially, seemed to bo welcoming the pope who sent 
him This was, however, m the year 1523 Luther had 
burnt the bull from Rome , he had said before the Diet of 
Worms, /canno^ do otkerume The Reformation was ad 
vancing with great strides at Wittcmbcrg, and was spreading 
o\cr all Germany And yet it was just at this time that 
Geneva received a Roman bishop almost with enthusiasm , 
but jf the energetic city should be disappointed in its cvpec- 
tatioD^ we shall see it nsc up against all the framework of 
Rome and overthrow it without leaving a single piece in its 
place 

For the moment men indulged in the most flattering 
hopes La Baumo bore a tree (in German (aunt) on his 
shield , the Geneveso presented him a poem, the first hnes 
of which ran thus 

Bat fat this tree wbwb God has planted, 

Oeueva would have Lad do gladness, 

ITo branch and do support had I 
To lean upon lo Umo of saO&esa. 

But God ba pra sed Ibr hn good work 
In planting hero this goodlj treo, 

Beneath whoso shade (ho poor shall dwell 
In peace and unity * 

These verses are a proof of the pacific intentions which 
the patriots then cntcrtainc 1 , for they were w rittcn by Ami 
Porral, a most decided hoguonot, who afterwards became 
one of the first supporters of the Reformation Tlic Itoinnn 
episcopacy did not correspond to their hopes, Porral and 
his friends soon discovered that they mii«t plant auother tree 
in the orchard, the tree of the Gospel, in whose bnnehos 

* Gabcrel, JTisL de ri>jlue de Geneee. Pttees Juitjicaitvee, p, £3. 
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tlie birds of tlic air might come and lodge. A priest repre- 
senting St. Peter, and dressed as a pojic, presented to tlio 
bishop the golden key of his cathedral, and the prelate, 
standing in the church in front of the high altar, swore to 
observe the franchises of the city.* Pat ho had scarcely 
taken this oath before he imprisoned a citizen nnlawfully ; 
and when the syndics humbly reminded him of their liber- 
ties, he exclaimed petulantly: ‘You always smell of the 
Swiss.’! However, he set the prisoner at large. 

Between 1519 and 1525 there were few days of energy 
and enthusiasm in Geneva ; her liberty was expiring, tyranny 
hovered over the city, a funeral pall seemed to hang upon 
its walls. This w.as a time of bitter trial and depression in 
the eity. In the midst of citizens who slumbered, of some 
who paid court to an illegitimate power, and of others who 
thought of nothing but amusement, there were many who 
shod tears over the loss of their glorious hopes. We feel 
ill at case in Geneva now, and still more ill in the midst of 
merrymakings than in the midst of trials. Would the duke 
and the bishop rcall}’' succeed in stifling the new life which 
animated this little state ? A great event will arise to givo 
strength to liberty. She descended to the tomb with Ber- 
thelicr, though still young ; she will come forth again when, 
the gates of Switzerland opening wide, Geneva shall grasp 
the hand of the ancient champions of independence, and re- 
ceive the words of Him who said : The irulh shall make 
you free. 

* Bonivard, Qironiq. iL p. 388. Registros du Consoil dca 27 fuvrior; 
17 mars : 9, 10, 11 avril. 

f ‘Yos semper sontitis AUemanos.’ — Gautier MS. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

CHARLES DESHlES TO SEDUCE THE OShEVANS THE MYSTERIES 
OF THE CANONS AND OP THE HUGUENOTS 

(VUOCST, 1623) 

The (luVc, seeing tint tbo Gcncvcso commune* was 
seriously wcikcncd, Ind formed new plans for definitively 
seizing tlie soicrcigiitj, and of expelling both liberty and 
the tendoncica tomrds the Ilcfermition, luth which, accord 
Higto Charles Ilf and Charles V, this restless city was in 
fcctod Magnificence, fcto«, grandeur, flattery, seduction and 
perfidy were all to bo brought into play, and for tlmt end 
Charles possessed new rcaoorces. lie had just married 
Boatneo of Portugal, whoso sister was about to bo united to 
tho Emperor Charles V Beatrice, a womia of greit beauty, 
proud, ambitious, and domineering, required ever) thing to 
bend before her , Charles, a man of no will, found one m 
this princess , and the conspincy of Savoy against Genevan 
independence entered into i new plia^c which threatened to 
be marked by great rcierecs After « few niontba of wed 
lock, tho duke expressed a desire to present tho beautiful 
duchess to Ills good friends of Genevi, and made prepara 
tions for displaying all the pomps and seductions of a court 
m order to win them over And more than this the 
duchess expected t<J bo brought to bod la December it was 
now August (1523) , if she bad a boy in Geneva, would not 
theso worthy burgesses be happy, nay proud, to have for 
their prince a son of Savoy born within their walls? And 
would not the child s uncle tlie mighty emperor, have a 
Tiord to saj then in his fevor in tliat ancient imperial city 
winch still bore the eagle on its shield 1 Every means was 
set to work to carry out this court manoeuvre 

The duke had calculated nghtiy w hen red.oning on re* 
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publican vanity. Every one was busied in preparing to re- 
ceive the prince, with bis wife and courtiers, for the Gene- 
vese desired that the pomps of this fete should infinitely 
surpass those of the bishop’s reception. There were (so to 
say) two men in these citizens : one, full of lofty aspirations, 
longed for truth and liberty ; but the other, full of vanity 
and fond of pleasure, allowed himself to be seduced by 
luxury and the diversions of a court. The duke and the 
bishop would never have succeeded in ruining Geneva ; but 
if Geneva united with them, her ruin seemed inevitable. All 
heads were turned. ‘ I shall be dressed more expensively 
than you on the day of the duchess’s entrance,’ said Jean de 
Malbuisson to Jean Philippe, afterwards first syndic. Upon 
which, Philippe, one of the proudest huguenots, ordered a 
magnificent dress of satin, talfeta, velvet, and silver, which 
cost him forty-eight crowns of the sun. Malbuisson was 
filled with jealousy and anger, and the syndics were com- 
pelled to interfere to appease this strife of vanity.* These 
vain republicans charmed at the honor to be done them by 
the daughter of the king of Portugal, wished to strew her 
patli with roses. Portugal, governed by the famous dynasty 
of Aviz, renowned by the expeditions of Diaz, Vasco de 
Gama, and Cabral, and by the conquests of Albuquerque, 
was theu overflowing with riches, was a naval power of the 
first order, and was at the height of its greatness. It was 
no small thing in the eyes of the burgesses of the city of 
the Leman that the glory, which filled the most distant seas 
w'ith its splendor, should shed a few sparks of its brilliancy 
on the shores of au unknown lake. The duke had no doubt 
that these citizens, so fond of pleasure, would quietly submit 
to the claims which beauty laid upon them, and that Geneva 
would be his. 

At last the 4th of August arrived, and all the city has- 
tened to the banks of the Arve to meet the young and 
charming duchess ; the ' women had the foremost place in 
this Genevese procession. A battalion of amazons, composed 
of three hundred of the youngest and most beautiful persons 


* Registros du Conseil du 2 aodt. 
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iti Gcnc\a, nppc'ircd first Tlicy ^sorc tlio colors of tho 
duchess, hliie and sNluto, their skirt", ns was the fashion 
with the ivarliko damsels of antiqiiit), ncre tucked up to 
the knee , and each one enmed in her right liand a jaichn, 
and in Iicr left n small shield At the head ns captain 
a\as the wife of tho S igmord’Asull}, who, bcinga Spaniard, 
could speak to tho diichcsa m her own language m the 
middle was the standard bearer, ‘a tall and beautiful wo- 
man, waiing the colors like a soldier who had done nothing 
else all Ills life * 

The duchess appeared, seated in a triumphal chanot 
drawn by four horses, and so coacred with cloth of gold and 
jewels that all ejes were daiilcd Tho duXo rode hj her 
side on a mule richlj caparisoned, and a multitude of noble- 
men followed them in magnificent attire, smiling and talk 
ing to one another the good humored simplicity of these 
republicans charmed them They said tint if they bad 
filled with tho sword, they would succeed with jewellery, 
feather", and displaj , and that this rebellious city would bo 
too liappj in exchange for the amusements they would give, 
to rccen c the duke and pay court to the pope E> erythmg 
had been arranged to make the poi<on enter their hearts by 
mild and subtle means Tlie tnumplnl car having halted 
at rUinpalai" tho queen of the amazons approached the 
duchess and said 

Ea CO pays soye? la b onvenue J 

with other verses which we spare the reader When the 
princess arnved before tho chapel of the Bbonc, where stood 
an imago of tho Yirgm with tho child Jesus in her arms, a 
sibjl appeared and said 

1 or thee I have obtained a boon d t ne — 

The Son of God before thino eyes shall shme 
Look up see bim to ilarys bosom pressed, 

I ^ I I 

The procession passed snccessively under six triumphal 
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arclics, clccHcalcd to illustrious princesses, before each of 
which Beatrice had to stop aiid hear a new coinpliinciit. 
But it was labor lost: the liaughty rortiigucso woman, far 
from thanhing the ladies, did not even look at them ; and 
when the men came forward in their turn in those magnifi- 
cent dresses which had cost them .so nmch money and con- 
tention, the duchess received the shopkxcprrs with .still 
greater contempt. A deep feeling of discontent immediately 
replaced the general enthusiasm : ‘ She takes ns for hc-r 
slaves, in Portugal fashion,’ exclaimed one of the jjrondest 
of the hnirnenots. ‘ Let ns show her that, we are free. men. 
Come, ladies, I advise yon to rettirn to your spinning; and 
as for ns, my friends, we will )>idl down the gallerie.s and 
destroy the theatres.’ And then he whispered to one of his 
neighbors ; ‘ Better cmplo}- onr money in fortifying the city, 
and compelling these Savoyards to keep outside. Von en- 
tice them in . . . take care they do not burn yon in your 
own straw.’ The (hike’s counsellors began to feel alarmed. 
The mine which they fancied had been so skilfully dug, 
threatened to blow them all into the air. Yet a few more 
mistakes of this kind and all w.as lost. . . . Some of the 
courtiers endeavored to excuse the haughty manners of 
Beatrice by telling the citizens: Che ernn Ins cosiumhre dc 
Portugal, ‘ They were the fashions of Portugal.’ The 
duke conjured Iris wife to make an efibrt to win back their 
hearts.'" 

Doubts were beginning at th.at lime to be circulated con- 
cerning the attachment of Geneva to the papacy. Charles 
and his courtiers had heard something of this ; and the de- 
sire to keep the city in the fold of Borne for ever had a 
great share, as we have remarked, in their chivalrous enter- 
prise. The mamclukcs and the canons, ashamed of these 
rumors, had prepared a my.stery-play calculated to make tlio 
duke and duchess believe that tlic Genevans thought much 
more of seeking crosses and other relics than of finding that 
New Testament so long unknown, and about which they 
were talking so much in Germany. Accordingly, when the 

* 2Iem. d'ArcMdl. de Geneve, i. p. 191. Bonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 
391. Savyon, Anndles, p. 111. Spon, Hist, dc Geneve. 
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lirocc«aion nrnvcd nt the Tlaco du Bourg de Four, tliey Ba^v 
n hrgu scafTold, a kjtul of konsc, open on tlit side next tlio 
spettiitor*’, and dnidtd intoseicnt glories TIic tnurapLal 
car Inltcd, and tlic people of Geneva who were afterwards 
to show the world another spectacle, began to perform the 
‘Invcntjon of the Crops’ 

Tlic first scene represents Jerusalem, wbero the Emperor 
Constantino and Ilclcna, his mother, have amvred to mate 
search for fho precious rthc 

CoVSTAVTl’fB to (ht Jevs 
Como tell me, Jow^ what did you do 
Witli tho cross whcrcoa by you 
Christ was hanged bo cruelly ? 

Tub JEWg, trembliny 
rear emperor, assuredly 
TS'e do not know 

CossTAsme. 

You ho 

You shall suffer for Hus by and by 
(To hts ffuards) 

Shut them la pnaou uslaatly 

Tlio Jews arc put into prison , and this is a lesson to show 
what ought to be done to those who pay no respect to the 
wood that Helena had come to vrorsbip 

A Jew from the window 
jQdas the president am I, 

And if you will let me go 
1 by signs most iJear will show 
Wbero my father saw it bid. 

COVStANTINE. 

Oot then , we the cross will seek, 

And they SMB Imger here the while 

The next scone represents Golgotha The emperor, He* 
lena, and their tram follow the Jew 
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Jddas. 

Mighty onipcror, here’s the spot 
Where the cross by stealth \y.'is put 
With other two. 

CO.VSTANTtNE. 

Good f 

Let the earth be dug around, 

And the cross bo quicklj' found. 

A Lahortii digs vp three crosses, 

Tliis is nil 

Co.s’STAXTiNE, puczlcd to hlow tvhicli is the true cross. 

To prove the stoiy tnio 
Still remains. . . What bhall wo do ? 


Ilr.IiEKA. 

Ify dear son, pray hold your tongue. 

(She orders a deed body to Ic brought.) 

To this corpse wo will apply 
These three crosses carefully, 

And, if I bo not mistaken, 

At the touch it will awaken. 

(The three crosses are applied, and when the third touches the body it is 

restored to life.) 

> I 

ITelena- 

0 wonderful I 

(Helena takes the true cross in her arms.) 

CoNSTA^’TiNE kneels and worshps it. 

0 cross of Christ, how groat thy power I 
In this place I theo adore ; 

May mj' soul bo s.aved by thee 1 

Heleka. 

The cross hn th brought to us God’s grace, 

The cross doth oveiy sin efface. 

Here’s the proof . . . 

Thus, therefore, the Genevese believed in the miracles 
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worked b} llio ood of tbo cross How, nftcr siicb manifest 
proof, plioiild not tJjo ^\o^Id seo that Gtnc\a nas free from 
licrci) ?* 

llio procc<«ion 'iiul tho pnnccss resumed their march, 
TIic} stopped before tlio h6tel-dc-\ ille, and there the syndics 
made Reatneo a present from the citj, nlnch she received 
jilc tsnttlli/ according to tho lesson the duke had given her 
llowcicr, she could hold up no longer exhausted with 
fitigue, fiho hegged to bo conducted to her lodging They 
piocccdcd accordingly towards tho Dominican coment, 
Mlicrc apartments had been prepared for the duke and 
duchoss This monastery, situated without the city, on the 
banks of the Rhone, was ono of tho most corrupt but also 
one of the richest in tho diocese Here they armed at last, 
Charles aa delighted as Reatneo was weaned ‘Tlie flics 
arc caught by tho honey,* said tho duke, *yct a frw more 
fStes and tlic«o proud Gcnci ans will become our slaves ’ 

IIu lost no tune, and, Adi of confidence m tlio presume of 
Portugal, the bnlli incy of Ins court, and the graces of his 
duchess ho began to gne ‘great banquets, balls, and fetes ' 
Reatrice, haimg Icaint that it was necessary to win hearts 
m order to win Gcncia, showed herself agreeable to tho 
ladies, and cntcrtaincKl them with ‘exquisite viands,* followed 
by ballets, masquerades, and plays On his part the duke 
organised tournaincuts with a great concourse of noble cava- 
liL.rs, assembled Aom all the castles of the neighboring pro- 
Tincis, and in winch the youth of Geneva contended with 
the lords of the court ‘We have never been so well 
amused since the tune of Duke Philibert,’ said the young 
Genevans To the allurements of pleasure Savoy added 
those of gun Ihe couit, which was *lai^ and numerous,’ 
spent a great deal of money in the citv, and thus induced ^II 
those to love it who had gi\en up their minds to the desire 
for riches rinally the nttiactions of ambition were added 
to all the rest. To souls thirsting for distinction Geneva 
could offer only a paltry inagi«‘traey, whilst, by yielding 
themselves to Savoy, tliey might aspire to the greatest 
* Tins will bo foind at length in the Mmotra 

^ArcheohQK de Geneve i. pp I9C-203 
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lionors ; accordingly the notables and even the syndics laid 
themselves at the feet of the duke and duchess. ‘'Jlic. 
prince vas hotter obeyed at Geneva than at Chamhery,’ says 
Bonivard. Everything led the politicians to expect com- 
plete success. Tliat hold soariiig towards independence and 
the Gospel, so displeasing to the duke, the king of France, 
and the emperor, w.as about to ho checked ; and tho.'-e 
alarming lihcrtic.c, which had slept for ages, hut which now 
aspired after emancipation, would ho kept in restraint and 
subjection.'^' 

The calculations of the princes of Savoy were not, how- 
ever, so correct as they im.agincd. A circumslancc almost 
imperceptible might foil them. ^Vh^Ist the cabinet of Turin 
had plotted the ruin of Genev.n, God was watching over it.s 
destinies. Shortly before the entry of the bishop ami the 
duke, another power had arrived in Geneva ; that power 
was the Gospel. Towards the end of’ the preceding year, 
in October and Xovemher, 1522, Lofovre published his 
French Ir.ansl.aliou of the Kew Tcst.'iment. At the same 
time the friends of the "Word of God, being persecuted at 
Paris, had taken refuge in ditlcrcnt province's, A merchant 
named Vangris, and a gentleman named Dn Blot, were at 
Lyons, despatching thence mission.aries and New TesUuncnt.s 
into Burgundy and Danphiny, to Grenoble and Vienne.f 
Til the sixteenth century as in the second, the Gospel as- 
cended the Klionc. From Lyons and Vienne came in 1523 
to the shores of Lake Leman that Word of God which had 
once destroyed the superstitions of paganism, and which was 
now to destroy the excrescences of Borne. ‘ Some people 
called evangelicals came from Fiance,’ says a Memoir (o the 
Po-pe on (he Rebellion of Geneva in the archives of Turin. 
The names of the pious men who first brought the Holy 
Scriptures to the people of Geneva liavc been no better pre- 
served than the names of the missionaries of the second 
century : it is generally in the darkness of night that beacon 
fires are kindled. Some Genevans ‘ talked with them and 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 395. Savyon, Annales, p. 113. Gau- 
tier MS. 

I See my Hist, of (he lief, vol. iiL bk. sii. chaps. 7 and 11. 
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bought their booU,’ lulds tho MS Tbuss, ^hile the canons 
s\crc nMisting m tlio representation of time ivorn fables, and 
Iioldmg up ns an example tho pietj of those who had bought 
for tho cross in the bowels of the earth, more delated souls 
III Goneia Mcro seeking for tho cross in the Scriptures One 
of tho first to welcome these biblical colporteurs was Baudi 
chon do ia Afaiaon Nciuc, a man hold and ardent e\en to 
imprudence, but true, npnglit, and generous lie was cn 
nptured to find in tho Gospel iho strength lie needed to at- 
tack the superstitions of old tiinc«, which filled him with 
iiistinctno disgust Robert Vandel did the same Sjndic 
in 1329, and craplojcd in all the important affairs of the 
time, he found m theso works which had cotno from Lyons 
a means of realising his ideal, which was to make Genc^a a 
republio independent m religion as well ns in politics: 
These noble hearted men and many besides them read tho 
Scriptures with astomslimcnt. Tlic) souglit, but they could 
find no Roman religion t!icrc->-QO images, no mass, no pope , 
but they found an authority and power above prelates and 
connciU and pontiff*, and even pnnccs tbcmsches— a new 
nuthont), new doctrine, new life, new church and all 
these new things were the old things winch tho apostles had 
founded ft was as if the quietening bre ith of spring had 
begun to bo felt in the aallcy after Uio rigors of a long win 
tor They went out into tho open air , they basked m the 
rajs of the sun , they exercised their benumbed limbs 
Pnests and bigot laymen looked with astonishment at this 
new spectacle Mbat’ they had hoped that the pompons 
entraiico of Charles and Bcatncc would secure their tniimpb, 
and now an unknown book, cnteniig mysteriousljjnto^tlie 
city, without pomp without display, without cloth of goll, 
borne humbly on the back of come poor pedlar, seemed 
destined to produce a greater effect than the presence of the 
brother in law of Charles V an 1 of the daughter of the 
kings of Portugal "Was the victory to slip from their 
hands in tho very hour of rucocss* Was Genma destined 
to bo anything more than a little city in Sa\ oy and a parish 
of the pope’s ? Disturbed at tins movement of mens 

iQiuds, some of the papal agents hastened to write to Rome* 
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‘ What a singular thing ! a new ho2)c has conic to these 
deiected rebels . . . And to those books which have been 
brought from France and which they buy of the evangelicals, 
the Genevans look for their enfranchisenicnt.’’'' 

In facb the triumiih of the duke, the duchess, and their 
courts who had succeeded in leading certain Genevans into 
dissijiation and servility, oxasj>crated the huguenot* : they 
never met without giving vent, as they grasjicd each other's 
liands, to some expression of scorn or sorrow. Among 
them w.as Jean Philippe, sevciwl times elected captain-gen- 
eral. lie was not one of those wliom the Holy Scriptures 
had converted ; he was a rich and generous citizen, full of 
cour.agc and a great friend of liberty*, but loving better to 
pull down than to bnild uji, and carrying boldne-s even to 
T:\shncss. lie proposed that they should give a h-sson to the 
mamclukes and priests, ‘ and undertook to bear all the ex- 
penses.’ Other huguenots, more moderate, and .above all 
more iiious, held it of importance to make known the im- 
pressions they had received from the Gospel. The Word of 
God h.aving touched their hc.arts, they desired to show that 
it w.as a remedy for all the ills of humanity. Seeing that 
everybody was eager to entertain the duke and duchess, they 
resolved to .add their dish .also to the banquet, seasoning it 
however with a few grains of s.alt. Instead of the discovery 
of the cross by Ilelena, they will celebrate the discovery of 
the Bible by the Reformation. The subject w.as not ill- 
chosen, as it brought out strongly the contrast between the 
old and the new limes. The huguenots therefore informed 
the duke that they were desirous of performing a mystery- 
play in Ills honor in the open .air on the Sunday after a cer- 
tain holiday called Les Bordcs. Jean Philippe having gen- 
erously provided for .all the expenses, the young men learnt 
their parts, and everything was ready for the roprcscnt.ation. 

It was fair-time at Geneva, and consequently a great 
crowd of Genevans and strangers soon gathered round the 

* Archives do Turin, paquet 14, Iro categoric. Memoire an Papa 
sur la Pebellion de Geneve. iL Gnberel, wiio has examined this me- 
moir, assigns it {Eisi. de VEgli.se de Geneve, 1. p. 84) to the year 1520; 
but it seems to me more probable that it relates to 1523. 
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theatre the Bjoljop of Manncnnc arrived , lorfs and ladies 
of high descent took Unit scats, but they waited in vam 
for the diikt, who did not appear * Wo shall not go, nci 
thcr the ducht's nor in)self,’ lie said ‘ because the performers 
arc huguenots.’ Charles, knowing hia men well, feared 
some snake in the gross. Tlie Inigucnot who had composed 
the piece represented the stito of the world under the ima"c 
of o dtseatf, and the llcfonnation as the remedy b} winch 
God desired to enro it, the swljcct and title of his drama 
was, Jje Jifonde 2ful tde, l\i<i Sick World, and cvciytbing 
■was to appear — priests masses the Bible and lU followers 
The principal cbaricter, Le Monde (the World), bad heard 
certain monks, terrified at the books which had lately come 
from France, nnnonnee that the last dajs were at hand, and 
that the World would soon pensh It was to bo barnt by 
fire and drowned 1) water Tins was too much for 
Inm , ho trcmlled, his health declined, and lie pined away 
Tlic people about him grew uncas>, and one of them ex 
claimed 

The TTorlil grows weaker erer7 day 
TVl at 1 0 will como to who can say ? 

Ho had however «omc friends, and each of them brought 
him a new temedj , but all was useless— the World grew 
worse and worse lie decided then to resort to the soic 
reign nmicrsal reined}, bj winch cicn tlie dead are saved, 
name!}, masses The Roroish worship assailed by the re 
formers, was now on its trial m the stieets of Genova. 

Tub "Woeld 

Como S r Pnest, pull out your wares— 

Tour masses let mo see them all. 

Peiest dtl ghted to tee the tn»rii applj to Atm. 

Hay God give you I but how 

Ton like them I s! ould wish to know 

The 'Wobiji 

I like them just as others da 
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Sliort 7 


rnn^^r. 


Titr \Vo».!.rt. 


rnisi^T, .'’aJn-.;; r>n' t-u'.'-''. 

■JJ.i » lif .'ll’ ‘ii till’' {5,;r:C li'" 

Tin: Y'oHUi. uJrJi'.; 

Tluui thci.-o iii» finiitiii o.ui 1-’ so"^^ r. 

Hero nrx' oUi-.n;-, 


Tin; Y‘oiiU». I'.'n. 

No I I.'*! !H'I 

Priest, ytiif/j'ny thal r'lV’.--' I"--} '.'i- 
\Vh:i! you w.iut you ilo not J.tuuv. 


Vt'l* *'"■ 


Then Lr Consdllir (the n rnui 

ened man, rccoinmonds a tiow roim riy, oik* Ixtth 
and cli'ecUial, ■\vliicii is hoirinning ‘o muhe a gual no!*'’. 

is il, }.iy V 

asks the TYorld ; the Counsellor answers : 


A tiling wliicli no man <laro*’ g.ain^iy . . . 
The Biuli:. 


The World docs not know wlint this new incdieino moans : 
another character .strives in vain to insjiire him vilh conli- 
deuce : 

Believe mo, Jlr. World, tliorc’snot a fool 

But knows it. 

The World will not have it at any price. It was known 
already at Geneva in 1523 that the World was giving a had 
reception to the Go.spel ; ‘ Tliey .shall .say all manner of evil 
against yon, and .shall poEsecute yon.’ As he could not ho 
cured hy the priests, and would not he cured hy the Bihlc, 
the Y^^orld called in the Doctor {Ic Midecin)^ and carefully 
described his disease : 
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I am BO troubled, and tcassed, and tormented, 
\^ith all the rubbldi tbat they ImTO invented . 
That flat hero on tny bed I Lo 

Doctos. 

TThat rubbish 7 


The "vronLo 

That a deluyg by and bj 
*17111 come, and that a fire to boot 
VTIII bum us all both bntneh and root 

But tlio Doctor Inppcns to be (na Avas oden tbe ease in the 
airtecntb ceuturj) one of tbose who btbere tho text of the 
Bible to bo infallible , lie begins to paint the liveliest pio 
lure of tho disorders of the clergy, in order to induce his 
patient to tahe tho remedy prescribed for him 

TThy arc you troubled, Su* World, at that? 

Do not Tcx yourself any more 
At accin? tbeso rogues and thieves by the acore 
Buying and selling the oiro of souls . 

Children stdl in tbcir nurses arms 
Undo abbots and bisliops and pnora. 

For their pleosuro they kill their brothers, 

Squander their oim goods and seize another’s. 

To flattenog tongues they lend their car, 

For iho merest tnfio they kindle the flame 
Of war, to tho Ebamo of the Christian name.* 

The World, astonished at a description so far from catho- 
lic, becomes suspicious, tbinls the language heretical, and 
exclaims 

Mere fiblos these 

From tho land ori<OTDEB they came 
Doctor. 

Upon Luthers back men lay the blame, 

If you speak of sin 

At Geneva, therefore, as well as in all the catholic world, 

• The ordinal of this eotiie wiH be found in tho Mmoires d^Arehe- 
ohgts dt Geneie, pp 164-180 
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Luther was already known as the man who laid hare sins. 
The Doctor did not allow himself to he disconcerted by this 
charge of Lutheranism : 

"World, would you like to be well once more ? 

The World, with firmness. 

Tesl 

doctor. 

Then think of abuses what a store 
Are daily committed by great and small, 

And according to law reform them aU. 

This was demanding a Reformation. The huguenots 
{Eidguenots') applauded ; the foreign merchants were aston- 
ished ; the courtiers of Savoy, and even Maurienne himself, 
smiled. Still Maison-Neuve, Vandel, Bernard, and all those 
who had ‘ talked with ’ the evangelicals, and especially the 
author of the drama, knew the difficulties the Reformation 
would have to encounter in Geneva. 

The World, irritated against these laymen who turn 
preachers, exclaims : 

This impudent doctor so mild of speech, 

I asked him to cure me, not to preach. 

The fool 1 

Another personage, alarmed at so unprecedented a thing : 

Good heavens ! it can’t be true. 

The World. 

True enough ; but as for his preaching now, 

I’d rather be led by a fool, I vow. 

Than a preacher. 

Friends of the World. 

That’s quite right • 

Live by the rule of your appetite. 

The World. 

That whl II... 
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■\Vlicrcupon tljo AVorld puts on n fool’s dross, and the lur 
Jerque ends 

]t JS too true tLat the irorJd, after t) 2 e Jieforrnatjon, put 
on a fool’s dress m \arious places, particular!) in France. 
"What uas tlio house of Ynlois but a house of fools? And 
)ct a djvino wi«doin had then entered the world, and ro- 
nnins in it still, for tho healing of nations From the 
hcginiiing of 1523, the great principle of protcstantism winch 
declares Scripture to be the only source and rulo of truth, 
in opposition to that of Koman Catholicism, which substi 
tutes the authority of the Church, was recognised in Geneva 
Tho ‘text of the Bible* was publicly declared ‘an irro* 
proachablo thing’ and the onl) remedy for the core of dis- 
eased humanit) And what, at bottom, was this burlesque 
of the huguenots but a lay sermon ©n the text The liw of 
the Lord tonxertelh the eoul^ It is good to observe the 
date, 03 it 19 generally thought that the Bcformation did not 
begin till much later m tho cit) of Calvin This ‘mysteiy ’ 
of a new kind did not remain without eflcct, the evangeh 
cals had taken up their position, the ram armed with its 
bead of bnss, that was to batter and throw down the walls 
of Romo — tho infallible Bible, had appeared Jean Philippe 
felt that the piece had not cost him too dear 

The stage of the Monde Malcde had scarcclv been pulled 
down, when tho citizens had to think of something else be 
Bides pla)8 The Savoyards who did not like the dish 
served up to them, and thought they smelt the poison of 
heresy in if, resolved to avenge themselves by making the 
weight of their yoke felt Two words comprehend the 
whole policy of these soldiers and courtiers despotism of 
the prince, servility of the people They undertook to 
mould the Genevans to tbeir system With haughty mien 
and arrogant tone they were continually picking quarrels 
with the citizens , they called everything too dear that was 
sold them, the) got into a passion and struck the shopkeep- 
ers, and the latter, who bad no ann'«, were obliged at first 
to put up with these insults Bnt erelong every one armed 
himself, and the tradesmen, raising their heads, crosse<l 
swords with these insolent lords Tliere was a great uproar 
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ill the city. Irritated at this resistance, the grand-master 
of the court hastened to the council : ‘ The dnhc and duchess 
came lierc,’ he said, ‘ tliinking to be ivitli friends.’ The 
council ordered the citizens to be arrested who had struck 
the gentlemen, and the Savoyard quarter-master undertook 
to lock them up, which the Genevan quarter-master resisted. 
The duke, in a passion, threatened to bring in his subjects 
‘ to pillage the place.’ There was some reason, it must be 
confessed, to desire a little tranquillity. ‘ The duchess is 
willing to do us the honor of being brought to bed in this 
city,’ said Syndic Baud to the people ; ‘ please do not make 
any disturbance ; and as soon .as you hear the bells and 
trumpets, go in procession with tapers and torches, and pray 
to God for her.’ 

The ‘honor’ which the duchess was about to confer on 
Geneva did not affect the Gcncv.ans. The most courageous 
citizens, Airao Lovrier, John Lullin, .and others, were supe- 
rior to .all such seductions. Faithful interpreter of the law, 
calm but intrepid guardian of the customs .and constitutions, 
Levrier continuallv reminded the council that Charles w.as 

V 

not sovereign in Geneva. While avoiding a noisy opposi- 
tion, he displayed unshrinking firmness ; and accordingly 
the duke bcg.an to think that he could only become prince 
of the city by passing over his body. Lullin was not a 
jurist like Levrier, but active, practic.al, and energetic ; at 
every opportunity he m.anifcstcd his love of liberty, and 
sometimes did so with rudeness. Although prior of the 
confraternity of St. Loup, he was at the same time landlord 
of the Bear inn, which, .according to the manners of those 
d.ays, Av.as not incompatible with a high position in the city. 
One d.ay when his stables w'crc full of homes belonging to a 
poor Swiss c.arrier, some richly-dressed gentlemen of Savoy 
alighted noisily before the inn and prepared to put up their 
horses. ‘ There is no room, gentlemen !’ said Lullin roughly. 
‘ They are the duke’s horses,’ replied the courtiers. ‘ No 
matter,’ returned the energetic huguenot. ‘ First come, first 
served. I would rather lodge carriers than princes.’ At 
that time Charles was raising six thousand men, to be 
present in Geneva at his child’s christening, ca,. 
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licrs prob-il belonged to tliw bod) But the buguenota 
tliougJit It (00 inucli to b* * * § i>c BIX tboueand godCitbers 'irmccl 
from bend to foot, and jt viis probibl) tins that put Lullm 
jn bad humor Clinrlea weak but \iolcnt, he stamped 
hia foot «hcn told of tho insult offered to his sonants, cast 
a furious glance our tho cit), and txclanncd auth an oath 
‘I aviil make tins cit) of Gcncaa ainnller than the smallest 
ullage m Saao) ’• Many trembled when they heard of tho 
threat, and tho council, to pacify tho prince, sent XulJm to 
prison for three days 

At length tho great event arrived on which the hopes of 
Savoj reposed On the 2nd of December one of the duke’s 
oHlccrs informed tho syndics that tho duchess had been dc 
hvered at noon of a prince Immediately tho bells were 
rung the trumpets sounded bishop, canons, priests, monks, 
confratcrnUic«, boys and girls dressed in white and carrying 
tapers in their hand®, all walked m long procession Bon 
fires were lighted in over) open place, and the cannons on 
tho esplanade (La Trcille) which looks towards Savoy an 
nounc^ to that faithful country tint tho diiko had a «on f 
<As ho was horn m Geneva,* said tho courtiers to one 
another, ‘the citizens cannot rcfisc him for their pnnoe’| 
The duchess had the matter very much at heart, and ere 
long, richly apparelled and seated in her bed, us was tho 
custom, slio would say in the frivolous conv crsations she had 
with the persons admitted to pay Iheir court to her ‘This 
city IS a bicena j}os(ida ’ (a very good lun) The delighted 
duke replied ‘Geneva sliall be )Ours,’ which she was very 
pleased to hear § 

Everything m Genova and even in Europe seemed to 
fn or the designs of Savoy Charles V the d ike’s brother 
in law, and Francis I his nephew, were preparing for the 
U'ar «i Lomhardj The straggle between the pope and 

* *21(0 mnm vJJagiuin snaspatnaa. — ^Reg' du Conse J, 18 dficembre. 

Bonivani Chrontq 1 p. 39"’ 

I Debandata fuit artiUena in porta BaudeL — Reg stera of the 
Council, Dec 2 

J Bon vard Ckroniq 1 p 392 

§ Boaivard, Police de Geneve. Mem. SArcheol iv p. 382 
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Lutlier occupied men’s minds. The Swiss were ‘ in great care 
and discord, city divided against city, and one against an- 
other in the same city.’ Bishop Pierre de la Baume was 
fickle, worldly, fond of gambling, of feasting, of waiting upon 
the ladies, and of pursuing other pleasures which diverted 
him from better occupations. Timid and even fearful, chang- 
ing like a weathercock with ever}’" wind, he dreaded above 
all things to lose the benefices he possessed in the territory 
of his Highness, All this permitted Charles — at least he 
thought so — quietly to invade Geneva and to unite it to Sa- 
voy Avithout Europe’s saying a Avord. To have his hands 
still freer, he persuaded Dc la Baume that his presence in 
Italy was necessary for the emperor’s service,* That done, 
and thinking the fruit ripe and ready to fall, the duke and 
duchess made preparations for striking the final blow. They 
clearly saw the hostile disposition of many of the Genevans ; 
but that was only an additional reason for increased exer- 
tions. If, noAv that a prince of SaA^oy Avas horn in Genova, 
the duke failed in his projects, cverytliing would he lost for 
many a day. Tlie cue Avas therefore given to all the Sa- 
voyard nobility. The beauty of their gold pieces dazzled 
the shopkeepers ; sports, dinners, halls, masquerades, plays, 
tournaments, pomp, finery, pleasures, luxuries, and all the 
allurements which seduce men (say contemporary Avritens), 
captivated the Avorldly and particularly the youth. Some 
fcAv huguenots talked loudly of independence ; some old 
Genevans still strove to retain their sons ; some A'cnerable 
mothers, seeing their children setting out for the court dressed 
in their gayest clothes, asked them if they did not blush for 
the old manners of their fathers, — if they desired to sell 
tbeir free souls and become the servants of princes? . . . 
But all was useless. ‘It is like throwing water on a ball,’ 
said the afflicted parents ; ‘ not a drop stays there.’ — ‘ What 
Avould you have ?’ replied these giddy youths. ‘ It is stronger 
than us. As soon as the charms of the Avorld appear, our 
appetites carry us away, like runaway horses.’ 

The monks did not remain behind in this Avork of corrup- 

* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 395. Savyon, Annaies, p. H4. 
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tion. On tlie 20th of the Domimcans celebrated tho 
Feast of St. I\es, and imitcd the jouth to one of those no- 
torious vigils ^\hc^o all sorts of abominations were practised 
Tho 8}ndiC3 complained intfflttuallj to the ^ icar-gcneral of 
tho scandalous lues (weferote tif«) of these friars ‘Go 
to tho coment and remoiistrato avith them,’ said this cede 
Elastic And when tho syndics went there, tho prior ac- 
knowledged that tho monks led a dissolute life, but, he 
added, ‘it is to no purpose that I speak to them of corrcc 
tion , the} answer that, if I do not hold my tongue, they 
will turn mo out of tho monastery ’* B} their vices the 
elerg} wore digging a gulf beneath their feet, into which 
thc} would drag everything — doctrine, worship, and Church 
All appeared to combine for thc enslavement of Geneva 
Neither tho emperor, nor tho king, nor thc pope, nor tho 
bishop, nor tho Swiss, nor even the Gcncicso thcmselve«, 
watched over tho independence of the city Thc Jiving 
waters of tho Gospel alone could pnrif} these Augean stables. 
‘God only remained,’ said Bonivard, ‘but while Geneva 
slept, Ho kept watch for her ’f 

Geneva was indeed about to wake up Tlie enervating 
dreams of the ‘golden jooth* were beginning to fade away 
Not only those to whom the New Testament had been 
brought, not only thc friends of independence, but thought- 
ful men of order and of law were going to oppose thc duke 
A new martyr was to fertilise a generous sod with his blood, 
and prepare the final victory of right and liberty 

♦ Council Hcgisters, Msy 20 , Juno 30 and E3 1522 , and July 22, 
1623 

I Bonivard, Chnnuj ii. p 395 Gautier US 
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CHAPTEE XXIII. 

AIMlS E^VRIER, A MARTYR TO LIBERTY AND RIGHT AT THE 
CASTLE OF BONNE. 

(March, 1624.) 

Thereivbs one citizen in Geneva who greatly cmharrassecl 
the duke, and this was Levricr. It was neither from pride, 
resentment, nor envy that he resisted the usurpations of the 
prince, but from an ardent love of justice and respect for 
the old charters of liberty. He had less spirit than Berthc- 
lier, but more gravity ; less popularity, but severer man- 
ners ; more prudence, and quite as much courage. He was 
hot a dcclaimcr ; he did not, like the energetic Philibert or 
the impetuous Maison-Heuve, make his voice heard in the 
streets ; it was in the councils where he calmly put forward 
his inflexible veto. The more violent huguenots reproached 
him with his moderation ; they said that ‘ when men are 
top stiff to yield to the breath of persuasion, we must strike 
them heavily with the hammer ; and when flaming brands 
are kindling a conflagration everywhere, w'c must rush upon 
them like a torrent and extinguish them.’ But Levrier, firm 
in regard to right, was mild in regard to men. An intrepid 
preserver of the law, he upheld it wdthout clamor, but with- 
out hesitation or fear. Never has there lived, in ancient or 
in modern republics, a citizen of whom it could be better 
said than of him : 

Non vultus instantis tyranni, 

Mente quatit solida.* 

The momen. approached wben Levrier would say in Ge- 
neva for liberty what Luther bad lately said in "Worms for 
truth ; ‘ I can do no otherwise.’ But, less fortunate than 
* Horace, Odes, bk. iii. 3. 
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tho monk of TTitfombcrg, he "will Inrdly have uttered these 
Mords before ho will receive Ins death blou These inartjrs 
of liberty at tho foot of the Alps, who were to bo followed in 
Po Jinny different places by tlio martyrs of tho Qoopel, lit ap 
a. new flame upon tho earth And hence it is that a grate 
ful postcritj , represented by tho pious chnstians of the New 
\Vorld, places a triumphal garland on the humble tombs of 
Bcrthelicr and of Livntr, as well as of Luther and of 
CaU in * 

As the ofilco of \ndamc belonged to tbc duke, it was 
always through tho aidamy that the pnnccs of Savoy inter 
fered with tho affairs of Geneva, and accordingly they 
nominated to this post only such men as were well known 
for tho servility of their character Tho duke had replaced 
tho wretched Aymon Oonscil by the Sicur do Salagine , and 
when tho latter died, ho nominated Ycrncau, etre of Rouge 
mont and one of his chamberlains, in his place f * Oh, 
oh I' said tho citizen^ ‘ the duke knows his men If Conseil 
know so well tho sound of his tabor, this man knows it bet* 
ter still, and wo shall have a pretty dance Charles, dis* 
satisfied with tho inferior jurisdiction that belonged to him, 
proposed to mako tho conquest of Genov a, and to accomplish 
It in two mo\ ements By the first, ho would tako possession 
of all the courts of law , by the second, of tho sovereignty 
And then his sojourn m Geneva would have attained its 
end 

By way of beginning, Charles desired that the vidame 
should mako oath to him and not to the bishop — a preten- 
sion opposed to the constitution, for in Geneva the prince of 
Sav oy w as only an inferior officer of the bishop and the 
duke in this way substituted birasclf for the prince of tho 
city They were nearly giving way, for the Marquis of St 
Sorhn, tho prelate’s brother, intrusted with the bishop’s 
temporal interests while be was in Italy, and even the cpis 

• ‘ The Swiss republics first come forward and to toe spirit of tho 
Reformatiou as tho remote eao«e is tho American Revoluton to ha 
itselfattnbuted — Smyth Sed PepuNcanim p 102 Boston 

f Council Registers. Feb 19 1524. 

^ Bonivard Chioniq ii p 353 
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copal council, desired to please the duke and grant some- 
thing to so mighty a lord. But that vigilant sentinel 
Levricr immediately placed himself in the breach. Ho rep- 
resented to the episcopal council that the bishop "was not free 
to sacrifice the rioihta of the state : that ho "was only the 
simple administrator, and had to render an account ‘ to the 
empire, the chapter, the republic, and posterit)".’ The 
vidame was forced to make oath to the bishop’s representa- 
tives, whereupon the irritated duke ordered his chamberlain 
to give an account of liis office to none but him. Levricr 
saw that Savoy was planting her batteries against Geneva — 
that the war was beginning ; and determining to save the 
independence of his country, he resolved to oppose, even at 
the risk of his life, the criminal usurpations of the foreign 
prince.* 

The struggle between the duke and the judge threatened 
to become terrible, and could only be ended by the death of 
one of the combatants or the expulsion of the other. Every- 
thing was favorable to the duke. ‘ "Who can hinder him,’ 
said, his courtiers, ‘ from becoming sovereign of Geneva ? — 
The bishop ? Although he may make a great fuss, he will 
easily be quieted, for he has benefices without number in his 
nighness’s states. — Pope Clement ? The duke is in alliance 
with him. — The emperor ? His marriage with the duchess’s 
sister is in progress. — The Swiss League ? They are in 
great anxiety about tlie liousc of Austria, and they too are 
divided city against city on account of religion. — The people 
of Geneva? The court, by spending its money freely, has 
gained them. — Berthelier ? He is dead. — The other hugue- 
nots ? They were so roughly handled at the time of the 
former enterprise, that they are afraid of getting into hot 
water again. . . . "What remains to prevent the duke from 
accomplishing his undertaking f — ‘ There remains but God,’ 
said the patriots.f 

It was Charles’s disposition to seek to triunq^h by strata- 
gem rather than by force. In that age princes imagined 

* Council Eegisters, Feb. 19, 1524. Levrier, Ghronohgie des Comtes 
de Genemis, ii. p. 198. 

f Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 395. 
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thnt no ono could resist them , l»o tliorcforo attempted to 
s\m o>er Lev nor by means of tlioso favors of mIucIi courtiers 
arc so grccdj But in order to socccod, it was necessarj to 
have a little private talk witb liim away from Geneva and 
Ibo Genevans. ‘AVbat glonoiis sunshmo ’’ said t^cy one 
morning at llio ducal court let "Us take advantage of this 
fine winter wcatlicr to visit tbo castle of Bonne and spend a 
few da)s at llio foot of tlic soft and smiling slopes of tlie 
Voirons mountain * Tlio duke, and tlic duchcs‘», and the 
court made tlicir preparations, and, as a special mark of his 
good will, Cliarlcs invited I^vncr to accompany lum Ar 
rived at Ibis charming ictrcat, siirronndcd by snow clad 
mountains gilded by the bright sunshine, tho duke led the 
avorth) man aside, addressed him in friendly language, and 
ns Lev Tier answered with respeeb Charles profited by what 
ho tliought to bo a favonblo moment, and said to him m an 
insinuating tone ‘You know that I am sovereign loid _ 
of Genov a, and that you arc my subject ’ — ‘ No, my lord, im 
mediately replied tho judge, ‘I am not your subject, and 
you are not sovereign of Geneva’ Tbo duko dissembled his 
anger, but Lovrior seeming impatient to return to Geneva, 
Charles allowed bitn to depart, and as bo saw that inflexible 
man d)«apj car, bo swore that be should pay dearly for las 
boldness * at the foot of that very mountain, in that 
very castle whore he had dared tell tho Duko of Savoy that 
bo was not lus sovereign * 

The duke returned, and being resolved to put Lis Land to 
the task, he communicated to the episcopal council, with all 
suitable precautions, bis finn intention to assume licncefor 
ward tbo rights of sovereignty Charles knew the vveakne*®, 
the venality even of tho pnnee bishop’s covincillore, vvlio 
were unwilling at any price to displease Savo} As soon as 
the report of this demand was known in the city, everybody 
caclaimcd against it , they said that the superior jurisdiction 
belonged only to tlio so^crclgn, and tbit if the dulo flioiild 
otnin it, be nonld hue to tabo but ono step more to bo 
recognised as lord of Genma Tlio ivcakcst thought their 


Gal ffe ifofcnoitr u. p 242 
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independence lost. ‘ Be easy,’ said wiser men, ‘ tliere is a 
certain “ cliild of Geneva ” in the council, wlio will shut all 
tlieir moutlis.’ They were not deceived ; determined to 
oppose an inflexible resistance to Charles’s demand, Levrier 
began to strengthen the weak, to win over the cowards, and 
to intimidate the traitors. ‘ Neither the duke nor the senate 
of Savoy,’ he said, ‘ has any authority in Geneva. The 
jurisdiction belongs to the city and to its head, the bishop : 
the duke, when within our walls, is a vassal, and not a sov- 
ereign.’* These bold but true words made a deep impres- 
sion ; Gruet, the vicar-cpiscopal, resolved to join Lovrier in 
defending the rights of his master. The opposition Avas not 
less energetic among the citizens. It Av.as the time for 
nominating syndics ’, the alarmed huguenots resolved to 
place one of the Av.armest friends of independence among 
the chief magistrates. They elected Claude Richardet, a 
man of steady principles and decided character, ‘ tall, hand- 
some, powerful, and very choleric,’ sa3's a chronicle. 

When Charles and his counsellors saw the episcopal and 
the popular authorities uniting against them, they did not 
lose heart, but preached openly in Geneva the system which 
the dukes of Savoy had long adopted — the necessity of 
separating Church and State. What did it matter if Levrier, 
and even Gruet, the vicar-episcopal, made a show of defend- 
ing the bishop’s temporal rights ? — the duke believed that 
Pierre de la Baume Avould be found tractable. The most 
advanced huguenots desired to have a free church in a free 
state ; but the duke Avanted a church enslaved by the pope 
in a state enslaved by the duke, ‘ Let the bishop keep his 
clerical authority,’ said the ducal oflScers, who Avere irritated 
by the opposition of the episcopal officers ; ‘ let him keep 
his amulets, chaplets, and all such Avares ; let his parishion- 
ers indulge, some in sensuality, others in mortifications ; let 
them, Avith all the monks, black, white, and grey, debauchees, 
gamblers, inquisitors, mountebanks, flagellands, women of 
lewd life, and indulgence-sellers, go on a pilgrimage to Lo- 
retto, to St. James of Compostella, to Mecca if the bishop 


* Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 396. 
11 
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111 C3 well 'ind good tliat is the priests’ depart- 
nictit, and ^\o nlmdon it to tlicin But the cnil power 
belongs to tlic hity , tlio courts of secuhr justice, the munici 
pal hbcitics, ond the command of the troops ought to be in 
the hands of a secular pnnee Souls to the bishop, body 
and goods to my lord of Sa\o} T This great zeal for the 
separation of tho religions from the political order had no 
other object than to satisfy tho ambition of Savoy But 
Gcncia jrofited b} these interested homilies, and emanci 
pated herself caen Icjond Charles’s aaishos. Yet a few 
iDoro year®, and this city avill be enfranchised from both 
kinds of despotism The temporal and spiritual power will 
be taken from the hands of the bishop nominated by Rome , 
and while the former will bo restored to the hands of the 
citizens, tho latter 'till be in tho hands of the ilcad of the 
Church and of lus Word of truth 
Tho day after tho election, the duke held agrand reception 
Tho new syndics came to pay their respects to him , Gruet, 
the Mcar, and other episcopal officers were present Charles 
on a sudden unmasked Iiia battery ‘Mr Vicar, I Laie 
heard that tho episcopal officers of this city inteifero in pro- 
fano matters , I mean to reform tins abuse , tbe State and 
the Church are two distinct spheres Hitherto my officers, 
the Mdames, have not had sufficient power* Having 
recently nominated one of my chamberlains to this post, a 
man much esteemed and of good repute, the noble Hugh de 
Rougemont, I shall no longer permit the bishop to inter 
frre in end causes’ The near, who 1 ad been prepared by 
LC'ner for tins attack and remembered the lesson well, 
made answer ‘Tour Highness is aware that my lord of 
Gcncia is both bishop and pnnee, he possesses the ti^ 
jiinsdictions in this city ’ The irascible dnke, who did not 
c^ect any opposition from a vicar, grew angry ‘ I intend 
that it shall be so no longer,’ he continued , ‘ and if the 
bishop pardons when my vidame has condemned I will hang 
up with their letters of grace all to whom he grants them ’ 
Every bodv trembled The pusillanimous vicar held his 
* Cum non e^ent magnw facultatis. — Registres du Consed da 
9 fevner IS’l. 
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tongue, -while the syndics endeavored to pacify the prince, 
although at the same time baching up Gruet’s remarks; 
Then the courtiers of Savoy came forward, and, playing the 
part that had been assigned them in this -svretched comedy, 
magnified the favors -which the duke -would heap on the 
city. There would be signal advantages for commerce, mer- 
chandise at half price, great rejoicings, magnificent feasts, 
fete after fete for the ladies of the city,'^ graceful and 
friendly combats in presence of their highnesses, dances and 
tournaments.-l- Geneva would become a little paradise. The 
duke was such a good prince, what folly to reject him ! Not- 
withstanding all this coaxing, the huguenots thought to 
themselves that the prince’s mule, be he ever so richly har- 
nessed, none the less carries a saddle that galls him. 

The duke took counsel again. He thought he had made 
an important step at the time of the syndics’ reception. He 
had now resided eight months in Geneva, as if he had no 
other capital ; now or never he must realize the hereditaiy 
schemes of his family. He must hurry on the conclusion, 
and with that view get rid of the obstacle. That obstacle 
was Levrier. This Mordecai, who refused to bow before 
him, thwarted the projects of Turin and exasperated the 
-weak Charles and the haughty Beatrice. All the courtiers 
rose against him ; they hesitated no longer. Sometimes 
bold strokes are necessary, and Machiavelli had taught the 
princes of Italy what was to be done in such cases. They 
thought that the annexation of Geneva to Savoy was of too 
great importance not to require the sacrifice of a victim. 
This man was as a rock in their path, obstructing their ad- 
vance : it -was necessary to remove it. Levrier’s death -u'as 
decided upon. 

The bishop’s council, which was regarded by the episco- 
palians as the sovereign council, was summoned to appear 
before the duke ; all the members, except Levrier, attended. 
The episcopal councillors had hardly entered Charles’s pres- 

* ‘ Do fcstlnalionibus factis dominabus civitatis.’ — Council Registers, 
Feb. 9, 1524. 

f ‘ De recolluclione graciosa et amicabili sodalium in tripudiis.’ — 
Ibid. 
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cnee, ‘ when, uinblc to contain Inmsclf, lic ■waxed very 
wrotli* ‘Do jou presume,’ he exclaimed, ‘ to disobey my 
ord rsT Then by las gestures, mdicatiug liis cruel inten- 
tions, he addressed them in such savngc language ‘as to 
put them m fear of their lives’ Tlie councillors, who were 
almost fiightened to death, ‘Tlioy did hkc the stag, uhich 
(sa^s a chronicle) casta his horns to the dogs in order to 
saio himself ’* * Jly lord,’ thej said, ‘it is not our fault, 

it 13 Loirier that has done it all , he maintains stoutly tliat 
Monsieur of Savoy has no authont} in Geneva’ Where 
upon the duhe, pretending not to know him, exclaimed 
‘What I another Levricr lu my path* Why his father 
opposed the surrender of the artillery of Gtneva to mo in 
1507 I Bring the son herd’ Iho judge’s colleagues con 
sented, provided the duke would engage on his side to do 
him no mjnrj, which Charles promised 

Ltvrier knew that Ins life was at stake, and everybody 
advised him to leave Geneva, but he resolved not to go 
out of Ills way Two days after the fii-st conference, the 
episcopal council, accompanied by Lt-vricr, appeared again 
before the duke, who had scarcely caught sight of him, 
when, fiercely scowling at them, he said ‘Tliere are some 
of you who saj that I am not sovereign of Geneva* 

He stopped short, but finding that tbej all remained silent, 
he continued ‘It is one Levner’ Then fixing his 

angry eyes upon him, he called out -w ith a threatening v oicc 
‘Is that fellow Levner herd CoDsteraation fell upon all 
the spectators ‘ they huddleil together, butsaid not aword ’ 
Charles, who knew LCvncr very well, obseiviiig that terror 
had so far answered repeated in a still louder tone ‘ Is that 
fellow L6vrier here ! — The judge modestly stepped forward 
and said calmly ‘ Here I am, my lord ’ The duke, whom 
such calmness irritated still more, burst out ‘ Have you not 
said that I am not sovereign of Geneva* — ‘Mj lord,’ he an 
Bwered, ‘ If I have said anything it was m the council, where 
every otie has the right to speak freely You ought not to 
know of it, and I ought not to be molested about it ’ — ‘ Go,' 
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said tlic duke, not liccdiug tliis just rcinark, ‘ prepare lo 
prove to me within three days that what you say is true. 
Otherwise I will not answer lor your life . . . wherever I 
may be. Leave my presence 1’* And they all went otit. 

‘ Levrier departed in great trouble,’ .said Bonivard. The 
death with which he was threatened w:is inevitable. There 
were plenty of authentic acts, the Ji'rauchiacs in particular, 
b}' which he could prove that the diike possessed no author- 
ity in Geneva ; but many of these tlocuments were in the 
liands of the canon.s, devoted to the duke ; and the syndics 
refused to l:iy before the prince such ns were in their care, 
for fear he should throw them into the fire. It is not im- 
probable that .Mich was Charles’s intention when he called 
for thcm.f ‘He has set a condition upon my life,’ said 
Levrier, ‘which it is impossible to fulfil . . . Do what I 
may, there is nothing left for me but to die.’ 

Ilis ftiends wished to save him at all hazards. Boniv,-r.:, 
•who was less courageous than Levrier, and under 
circumstances had taken to flight, continually re* ‘ 
subject ; ‘ There is no c.«cape,’ he .said, ‘ except ^ " t' 

country.’ But Levrier was not to be m - .. i ‘ ' 

preserver of the ancient customs, he was 
pose the usurpations of Savoy to the very ' " ' ’ • 

to the Genevese, St. Peter — they did no*, t- :* ~ y — 

was the prince of their city. Had they r t ' p ' ' • 
apostle in their escutcheon ? Levrier r.*" •: '*' ■ ■ 

ties of his friends, and especiallv c: L ' • T ■* I 

rather die for the liberty of the c::y r.* _ ’ ' r : 

of St. Peter, than confess nivs;I: r: ’ ' " ' / r ■ 

post.’ The prior of St. Victor ‘ ^ • 

answer. lie insisted, he coi;;-.:r:f ? - 

purpose. ‘ Is it imprudence err - — - • 

it envy that urges him to Iv r: . ' 

that he desires to be a /•; . 

the price of his hlooJi J y--- r 
him ; but be it what 5: “t- . - - - r ' ' ■ ' 

* Bonivard, QiT(r.ir. 
neve, &a 

t Bonivard, d-ri:-. I r x" r.. - . 
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ndvjcc’ LC\ncr, indeed, went nbout just -is before, even 
lifter tlic term (three dijs) prescribe I bj the duhe , ho 
w Tited tranquilly for tho blow to fall upon Intn * 

Chailcs tlic Good — such k the name he bears m the his- 
torj of Saioj— Was plotting the death of this just man 
His steward and favorite, the Sicur de Bellegarde, was an 
enemy of LCvricr’s, and all tho more violent because he had 
Jong been lus friend Tlie prince and his steward dchber 
atod over Ibo means best calculated to mahe away with 
him At Geneva it seemed impossible, and as a eecond 
edition of Bcrthclier’a death was ont of the question, it be 
came ncccssarj to draw Levricr into some lonely spot, where 
he might casilj be put to death BLlIcgardo undertook to 
carrj him off, and tho duke ordered him to be brought to 
tho castle of Bonne, where L£,vner had dared to saj him 
yo f Bellegarde came to an understanding with some Sa 
V oyard gentlemen, and being informed tint on Saturday, the 
I2tli of Marcli, tho judge would attend mass as usual la the 
cathedral of St Pierre, the steward arranged with these in 
famous courtiers that (hey should he in ambush near tho 
church, and seize him as he came out. 

Everything was prepared for the ambuscade Tho person 
who should have prevented it, md the person who com 
manded it both left tho citv Tho cowardly Marqnis of St 
Sorlin who as rcprcscntatiio of the bishop, ought to have 
defended Levrier, liaviig ‘smelt the wind,’ went out to Rn 
milly, where he amused himself with some ladies while men 
were preparing to kill the defender of Ins brother’s rights 
Charles did pretty nearly the same The appointed day 
having arrived {it was the evo of the Sunday before Easter, 
1524), this pnnee, poor m courage, trembling at the idea 
e?/ tliff .vivMJl to bo fev-uig Jest tie 

people should ri-se and come to his residence and demand 
the just man about to be tom from them stealthily quitted 
his apartments in theJo ver part of the city near the Rhone 
‘went oat by a back door’ crossed the lonely meadows 
which the Arve bathes with its wift waters, and ‘ retired with 


* Bonivard, Otrotitq ii p 403 
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his family to Our Lady of Grace, pretendiog that he was 
going there to hear mass.’ This church being near the 
bridge of Arve, the duke, in case a riot should break, out, 
would only have to cross the bridge to be in his own terri- 
tory. Having thus provided for his own safety, he waited 
in great agitation for the news of his victim. 

Mass was over in the cathedral, the priest had elevated 
the host, the chants had ceased, and Levrier quitted the 
church. He wore a long camlet robe, probably his judicial 
gown, and a beautiful velvet cassock. He had hardly set 
foot outside the cemetery (the site is now occupied by the 
hall of the Consistory) when Bellegarde and his friends, sur- 
rounding him with drawn swords, ‘ laid their hands roughly 
upon him ; and Bressieu, the most violent of them, struck 
him so severely on the head with the pommel of his sword,’ 
that he was stunned. There was not a moment to lose, lest 
the people should rise. Some of the gentlemen armed cap- 
A-pie went in front, others came behind, and they dragged 
the prisoner rapidly to Plainpalais, where all had been got 
ready to complete the abduction. L6vrier was put upon a 
wretched horse, his hands were tied behind his back, his 
legs were fastened below the belly of his steed ; and the 
escort set off full gallop for the castle of Bonne, where he 
had formerly dared to deny that the duke was sovereign of 
Geneva. 

On they Avent, the horsemen loading Levrier with abuse : 

‘ Huguenot, rebel, traitor !’ But in the midst of these insults 
the judge, pinioned like a murderer, remained calm and firm, 
and endured their indignities Avithout uttering a Avord. He 
was grieved at the injustice of his enemies, but as he thought 
of the cause for Avhi.ch he suffered, joj’^ prevailed over sor- 
row. He had been accustomed all his life to strugafle Avith 
affliction, and noAv that ‘ the cross was laid on his shoulders,’ 
it Avas easier for him to bear it. ‘ To gir^e his life for right 
and liberty,’ said a contemporary, ‘ afforded him such great 
matter for joy as to counterbalance all sadness.’ The fero- 
cious, cruel, and passionate Bellegarde, who hated this just 
man more than he had loved him when both were voung, 
kept his eyes fi.xed on him : an obstacle appeared, his' horse 
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rcircd, 'itid Bcilogaido fdl, it was tliouglit that he had 
broken his ieg Ihcrc was great confusion , they all stop- 
ped Somo men at arms alighted, picked up the steward 
and placing him on his horse, the escort continued their way, 
hut at a foot pace They still went on, and as they ad 
aanced, the magnificent amphitheatre formed to the south 
hy tlio Alps spread out more grandly before them To the 
left eastward the graceful slopes of the Voirons extended as 
fir as Bonne , a little further on aras seen the opening of the 
\ailcy of BoCgc, and further still the Aiguille Verte and 
other glacier^ and then much nearer the Mole proudly 
raised its pj ramidal form , immediately after, but in the dis- 
tance, Jfont Blanc rose majestically above the cIoud«, and 
the mountains of the Hornes running ton ards the west, com 
plcted the picture Lcnicr’s escort, after descending into a 
1 alloy, canio in sight of the castle of Bonne, seated on a 
lofty crest and commanding the landscape they climbed 
the steep road leading to it, and drew near the castle, leav 
ing below them a narrow ravine, at the bottom of which 
lolls tlio torrent of Mcnogc At last the old gates were 
thrown back they entered the court, and Lev ncr w as handed 
over to the governor, who shut him up in a dark cell As 
soon as Charles learnt that all Jiad passed off well, lie quit 
ted his rcticat and returned joyful to his lodging He was 
confident that no human power could now deprive him of 
Ills victim * 

Duriug tins time the city was in great agitation lien 
dcsciibcd with consternation the kidnapping of the heroic 
defender of Genevese independence, and all good citizens 
gave vent to their indignation The deed was an insult to 
the 1 iws of the state — it was an act of brigandage, and 
hence two scntimenta equally stiong — love for Levner and 
respect for right — moved them to their inmost souls The 
council assemtled immediately * Abont an hour ago,’ sail 
Syndic La Fontaine, a zealous mameduke, ‘ Airac Levner 
was seized by the dukes orders and earned to Plampalats’ 
‘YeV exclaimed several patriots ‘the duke is keeping lum 

* Glut er MS in loco Bomvard, Chnmtq ii. p. 406 Spon ITisL 
dt Geneve i p 361 Savyon ^Bnofe* pp Ut 118 
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in tlie Dominican convent ; but we know bow to get him 
out of that den.’ ‘ Resolved,’ say the Minutes, ‘ to consider 
what steps are best to be taken under the circumstances.’ 
When they heard that Levrier had been carried from Plain- 
palais to Savoy, the syndics went in a body to the bishop’s 
vicar, and required him to convene the episcopal council, 
and to lay before it this unprecedented act of violence. No- 
body doubted that the duke would yield to the remonstrances 
made to him. Gruet promptly summoned the members of 
the bishop’s council ; but these venal men, devoted to the 
duke, refused to appear. The next day, the syndics made 
another attempt. ‘ Since your colleagues forsake you,’ said 
they to the vicar-episcopal, ‘go to his Highness yourself, 
and make him understand that he is trampling under foot 
both the sovereignty of the bishop and the liberties of 
the citizens.’ Gruet was timid, and to appear alone before 
this powerful noble terrified him ; he applied to two of his 
colleagues, De Veigy and Grossi, begging them to accom- 
pany him ; but they refused. ‘ I will not go alone,’ ex- 
claimed the frightened man, ‘no . . . not at any price ! 

The duke would kidnap me like Levrier.’ Charles’s violent 
proceeding struck terror into all those who enjoyed the 
privilege of free access to him. Nevertheless Geneva was 
in danger. If the most respected of its citizens were put to 
death and no one took up their defence, there would be no- 
thing sacred from the Savoyard tyrant. Levrier’s death 
might be the death of the republic. What was to be done ? 
They remembered one person, the bishop of Maurienne, who 
was both a friend of the city and a friend of the duke. The 
cold La Fontaine and the impetuous Richardet hastened to 
him : ‘Save Lfivrier, or we are all lost!’ they said. The 
prolate, who was fond of mediating, and knew very well 
that he had nothing to fear, immediately waited upon his 
Highness.* 

Charles was not a hero ; the emotion of the people dis- 
turbed him, the energy of the patriots startled him. He 
determined to make an advantageous use of his perfidy by 

* Registres du Oonseil da 13 mars 1524, MS. 

11 * 
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proposing an exchange ho would spare Ia.% Tier’s blood, 
but Gcneia must }ield up her liberties ‘Go,’ be said to 
hlauriennc, ‘and tell the syndics and councillors of Gcne\a 
tbaf, full of clemency towards them, I ask for one thing 
only let them acknowledge themselves my subjects, and I 
will give up Lciner’* Tlic Savo)ard bishop earned this 
answer to the syndics the syndics laid it before the council, 
and Charles calmly awaited the result of his ilachiavellian 
plot. 

The deliberations were opened m tho council of Geneva 
‘When there are two dangers, it is generally the nearest that 
afFucta us most every day has its work, and the work of 
the day was to save L^vner The ducal courtiers flattered 
themselves with the success of this well hid plot But the 
citizens, in this supreme hour, saw nothing but their conn 
try They loved Charles’s victim, but they loved liberty 
more, they would have given their lives for Levner, but 
they could not give Geneva ‘What’ acXnowledgc our 
selves the duke’s subjects’’ they exclaimed , ‘if we do so, 
tho duke will destroy our liberties for cver’f Ltvnerhim 
self would reject the proposal with horror’ — ‘To save the 
life of a man,' they said one to another m tho council, ‘ we 
cannot sacrifice the nshts of a people ’ They remembered 
how Curtiiw, to save his country, had leaped into the gulf, 
how Bcrthelicr, to maintain the rights of Genev a, had given 
his life on the banks of tbe Rhone , and one of the citizens, 
quoting the words of Scripture, exclaimed in Latin 
pedtt ut unus monatur homo pro populo, ct non iota ffcns 
pereal * Tho duke calls for blood,* they added ‘ let him 
have it, but that blood wilt cry out for vengeance before 
■" God, and Charles will pay for his crime ’ The council re- 
solved to represent to the duke, that by laying hands on 
Levner he robbed the citizens of Ibeir franchises and the 
pnnee of his attributes Mannenno earned this answer to 

* Be^tres da Conseil da 13 mats 1524, IklS. 

f Ibd 

j John xi 60 ‘ It la expedient for us that one man should dio for 
the people, and that the whole nation pensh not. 
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Ills Iligliness, ^vl^o persisted in lus cruel decision : ‘ I must 
have the liberties of Geneva or Lovricr’s life.’ 

' "During ‘thicsc official proceedings, certain noble-hearted 
women were greatly agitated. They said to themselves that 
•when it is necessary to touch the heart, the weaker sox is 
the stronger. It was well known that the h.auglity Beatrice 
governed her husband ; that she loved flio city, its lake and 
mountains ; that everytliing delighted her in this ‘ huena 
fosada' The ladies who had danced at her balls, and found 
her all condescension, went on Sunday morning to the ducal 
residence, and, with tears in their C 3 'cs, said to her : ‘ Ap- 
pease his nighness’s •wrath, hfadam, and save this good man.’ 
But the Portuguese princess, faithful to her policy as to her 
pride, refused her mediation. She had hardly done so, when 
her conscience reproached her ; after that refusal, Beatrice 
found no pleasure in Geneva ; and before long, leaving the 
duke behind her, she went all .alone ‘ beyond the moun- 
tains.’f 

Moreover it would have been too hate. On Sunday morn- 
ing, the 11th of Slarch, three men were in consultation at 
the castle of Bonne, and preparing to despatch Lcvricr. 
They were Bellegarde, sufficiently recovered from his fall to 
discharge his commission and simulate a trial ; a confessor 
intrusted to set the accused .atpe.ace with the Church ; and 
the executioner commissioned to cut off his head. Ilis 
Ilighness’s steward, who had received instructions to have it 
over ‘ in a few hours,’ ordered the prisoner to suffer the 
cord — ‘ nine stripes,’ says Michel llosot : ‘ not so much from 
the necessity of questioning him,’ adds Bonivard, ‘ as from 
revenge.’ This ducal groom (we mean Bcllcg.arde) felt a 
certain pleasure in treating unworthilj' a magistrate the very 
representative of justice. ‘ Ilave you no accomplices who 
conspired with you against my lord’s authorit}' ?’ said he to 
Levrier, after the scourging. ‘There are no accomplices 
where there is no crime,’ replied the noble citizen with sim- 
plicity. Thereupon the Savoyard provost condemned him 
to be beheaded, ‘ not because he had committed .any offence,’ 

* Bonivard, Police de Geneve. Mem. d’ArcJieol. v. p. 382. Spon, 
Hist, de Genhe, i. p. 367. Savyon, Annedes, p. 118. 
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f'l) tho judicial documents, bnt because lie was ‘ a lettered 
and learned man, able to jpre^ ent the success of tlio enter 
pri^o of Saioj ’* After delivering; the sentence, Bcllegarde 
left Lev Tier alone 

Ilo bad long been lool mg death in the face lie did cot 
despise life, like Bcrtlielicr, lie would ha\e liked to conse- 
crate Ins strength to tho defence of right m Geneva , but lie 
as as read) to seal avith bis blood tbo cause bo bad defended 
‘Death will do ino no c\il,* lie said Ilo called Bcrthelicr 
to mind, and tbo lines written on that martyr of liberty 
being engrased m bis memory, I^iner repeated them aloud 
in bis gloomy dungeon, and tben approaching the wall, ho 
wrote with a firm band 

Quid mil 1 mors nociiit? 

‘ Yes ’ said bo, ‘ death will kill my body and stretch it lifeless 
on the ground, but I shall live again, and tho bf« that 
awaits mo bejond tho grave cannot be taken from me by the 
sword of the cruellest tyrant’ He finished tho inscription 
bo bad begun, and wrote on tbo prison wall 

Tirtos post Cita viresoit, 

Ifee cruco nee exvi gUd o pent dla tyiaaoL 

But bo thought not of himself alono , ho thought upon Ge 
nev a , he reflected that the death of the defenders of liberty 
secured its v ictory , and that it was by this means the holiest 
causes triumphed, 

Et qu un sang pr& eux, par martyrs espandu, 

A U cause de Bieu semra ds somsuco 

Shortly after BelleganJe’s departure tbo confessor entered, 
discharged hia duty mccbanicany, uttered tho sentence 
£go te ahsoho — and withdrew, slowing no more sympathy 
for his victim than tho provost had done Then appeared 
a man with a cord it was the executioner It was then 
ten o’clock at night. The inhabitants of the little town and 
of the adjacent country were sleeping soundly , and no one 
dreamt of the cruel deed that was about to cut short tbo 
life of a man vvho might Lave shone m the first rank in a 
* Gal ffe ilalenata pottr tSistoire d« Gen«ie, ic p. 243. 
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great irionarcliy. Bcllegardc Lad no cause to fear tLat lie 
■would be disturbed in the accomplishiiicnt of his crime ; 
still he dreaded the light ; there '\vas iu his hardened con- 
science a certain uneasiness which alarmed him. The heads- 
man bound the noble Levricr, armed men surrounded him, 
and the mart}'!- of law was conducted slowly to the castle 
yard. All nature was dumb, nothing broke the silence of 
that funereal procession ; Charles’s agents moved like 
shadows beneath the ancient walls of the castle. The moon, 
which had not reached its first qiiartcr, was near setting, 
and shed only a feeble gleam. It was loo daik to distinguish 
the beautiful mountains in the midst of which stood the 
towei-s whence they had dragged their victim : the trees and 
houses of Bonne were scarcely visible ; one or two torches, 
carried by the provost’s men, alone threw light upon this 
cruel scene. On reaching the middle of the castle yard, the 
headsman stopped and the victim also. The ducal satellites 
silently formed a circle round them, and the executioner 
prepared to discharge his office. Levricr was calm : the 
peace of a good conscience supported him in this dread 
hour. Ho thought of God, of law, of duty, of Geneva, of 
liberty, and of the legitimate authority of St. Peter, whom 
in the simplicity of his heart, he regarded as the sovereign 
of the city. It was really the prince-bishop whom ho thus 
designated, but not Avishing to utter the name of a prelate 
whom he despised, he substituted that of the apostle. Alone 
in the night, in those sublime regions of the Alps, surrounded 
by the barbarous figures of the Savoyard mercenaries, stand- 
ing in that feudal court-yard, which the torches illumined 
with a sinister glare, the heroic champion of the laAV raised 
his eyes to heaven and said : ‘ By God’s grace I die without 
anxiety, for the liberty of my country and the authority of 
St. Peter.’ The grace of God, liberty, authority — these 
main principles of the greatness of nations Avere his last 
confession. The woi-ds had hardly been uttered Avhen the 
.executioner swung round bis. sAA'ord, and the head of the 
citizen rolled in the castle yard. Immediately, as if struck 
Avith fear, the murderers respectfully gathered up his remains 
and placed them in a coffin. ‘ And his body av ' 
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cirth m tlio pinsh clmrch of Uonnc, %% itli the htad sep-x 
rite' At timt moment the moon set, and Uatk darkness 
liid the Btains of lilood whiclx lAvncr bnl left on the pn^c 
incnt of the court j ard * ‘ Cahniitous death,’ cxchiras tho 

old Cttadin de Geneie, * which cost upwards of a million of 
Savoj ard lives m the cruel wars that followed, in winch no 
one received quarter, bee aiiso the unpist death of Lcvrier 
was nlwajs hronglit forward Tlierc is considerable exag 
gcration in tlio immhcc of Suojards who, according to this 
writer, expiated Lcvru-r’amuidcr by their death Thccnmo 
had other consccjucnccs — and nohltr ones 

Moral victories secure 6uccc<s more than material vitto- 
nes Over the corpses of Bcrthdicr and Lcvrier vvc might 
give a Christian turn to the celebrated sajing ‘It w the 
defeated cause that is pleasing to God ’ Tiic triumph of 
brute force in tho castle of Bonne and in front of Cte^ars 
tower agitated, scandalised, and terrified men’s minds 
Tears were everywhere sbcil over these two murdtrs 
But patience! These bloody ‘stations’ will bo found glo- 
rious ‘ stations ’ leading to tbo summit of ngbt and hbeit} 

A book lias been written Itlhng the history of the foundcis 
of religious liberty I may be deceived, but it appears to 
me that the nairativ c of the struggles of the first huguenots 
might be entitled History 0 e /oundera 0 / modem hb 
erty My consolation when I find myself cilled upon to 
describe events Intbcrto unknown, relating to peraons unno- 
ticed until this hour, and taking place in a little city or ob 
bcure castle, i«, that these facts have, in my opinion, a Euro- 
pean, a univoisal inteiest and belong to tho fundameital 
prmcijles of existing civilisation Bertlicher, Lovrici, and 
others hive lutheito been only Gksnev esc heroes, they arc 
worthy of being placed on a loftier pedestal, and of being 
hailed by society as heroes of the human race 

• Tho castla of Bonne iv only an hour and a half a dr to from 
Geneva. To enter the rynns you mpst pass through the rooms of a 
peasant who livea W*th n tho walla. 

f Bonivard, Chratwi « pp 408-412 Michel Boset Chron MS. 
hr it eh 5 Spon, Stsi. de Geneie u. p 368 i* CUadin de Oeneie, 
pp. 313, 3U pauierMS 
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The haste Avith Avhich the victim had been sacrificed, the 
remote theatre of the crime, the hour of niglit that liad been 
chosen, all show that diaries had an nneasy conscience. 
He soon discovered that he had not been mistaken in liis 
fears. The indignation Avas general. The men of inde- 
pendence took advantage of the crime that had been com- 
mitted to magnify the price of liberty. ‘ A fine rctnrn,’ 
they said, ‘ for the honors avc have paid Monsieur of Savoy 
and his Avife !’ Though their anger broke out against the 
duke, the bishop had his share of their contempt. The 
reflection that he liad permitted his friends to be sacrificed 
on one side of the Alps Avhilc he Avas amusing liiinself on 
the other, shocked these upright souls. ‘ A pretty shep- 
herd,’ they said, ‘ Avho not only .abandons In's flock to the 
Avolvcs, but the faithful dogs also th.at Av.atch over it !’ They 
AA’crc disgusted Avith priestly government ; some citizens 
even Avent so far as to s.ay : ‘ Wo had bettor gr.ant Itlonsicur 
of Savoy Ills request^ than let ourselves bo murdered for a 
prelate Avho gives us no credit for it. If the duke takes 
away certain things, he Avill at least guarantee the rest ; 
while the bishop dcA'ours us on one side .and lets us be de- 
voured on the other,’* They concluded th.at ecclesiastical 
principalities only served to ruin their subjects — at Geneva 
as Avell as at Rome. Libenals and ducals held .almost the 
same language. The tempor.al power of the bishop was a 
Avorm-eaten building that Avould tumble doAvn at the first 
shock. 

"When the news of the murder at Bonne Avas heard amonff 
the young AA'orldlings Avho frequented the court, they Avcrc 
aghast, and a change c.anie OA'cr them. All that the duke 
had done to Avin them, the splendid cnteiiainments, the 
graces of the duchess, the charms of her ladies Avere for- 
gotten. In the ball-room they could see nothing but De.ath 
le.aning on his scythe and Avith holloAV eyes looking round 
for some ucav victim. Their past pleasures seemed a 
mockery to them. A brilliant representation had taken 
place : on a sudden the curtain fell, the lights Avere extin- 


* Bonivard, Olironiq. ii. p. 410. Savyor., Annales, p. ' i 
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giuslied, find tlic most cntbiisi*)stic spectators, seized with 
terror, hastened to escape far from a place which appeared 
to run with blood. That niuidcr, ‘ in the night by torch- 
hght, put all the citj in great alarm,’ sajs a chronicler 
Amid all these encs of indignation, of contempt, of ter 
ror, there was a small group of firm men who saw the dawn 
of liberty piercing through the darkness of crime The 
generous spirits who had roccncd the Divmo'Word from 
France — Porral, Maison-Ncuvc, Vandcl, Bernard, even Boni- 
vard — •took courage in their tenre ‘ One single obstacle 
will check the duke,’ they said, ‘ and that obstacle is God ! 
\ God desires by means of the duko to chistiso Geneva, not 
dcstroj it The stripes that ho inflicts arc not for its death 
j but for Its improvement. Yes I God, after punishing us 
with the rod of a father, will me with tho sword m his 
hand against those whose crimes he appears to permit ’* 
Charles, pcrcen mg tho effect produced by the outrage he 
had Commuted, Alt ill at case at Geneva Nor was that 
all; for, learning that a norocrous French army was enter 
!ng ins states on one side, while the imperial army was 
advancing on tho other, and that a tcrnblo meeting might 
ensue, he alleged this motive for returning toTuno ^Vli^h 
mg, however, to secure his authority m Geneva, ho sent for 
Hugucs, whoso patriotism he feared, reminded him of the 
scene jiist enacted at Bonne, and required him to promise, 
upon oath, that ho would not take part m the affairs of the 
citj Ungues entered into the required engagement f Then 
Charles hastened to depart, and Bomvard said, with a mean- 
ing smile, ‘The duchess having crossed the Alps, the duko 
hastens after her — like a good little canary 

The Genevans breathed at last* the city was without 
either duke or bishop Lcvnci’s martyrdom, which had at 
first crushed them, now inflamed their courage As a steel 
blade long bent returns back with a spnng, so Geneva, suf 

♦ Roset MS Chronxq liv u.duu. Gautier MS. Bomvard, Chroniq 
u. p 411 

\ Eegi^tres dtt Conseil des 7, 8 et 12 fevner 
i ' Un bon tann (serm) ’ Bomvard, Police de Geneve Mem, d Ar- 
cfieol T p 393 
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fcriiig \nidcr a blow tbat seemed as if it Avould destroy licr, 
rose up with energy. More than this; tiio empty place 
Avas soon filled, llelp Avould come from heaven. The 
ancient imperial and episcopal city, not content with having 
set aside bishops and dukes, Avonid Avitliiii a few years place 
on the throne Him Avho exallelh nations, Tlien, ‘ dAVcIling 
in the shadow of the Almighty,’ and sitting tr.anqnilly at 
the foot of her beautiful mountains, Geneva Avill raise her 
bead, croAtmed Avitb a twofold liberty.* 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

INDIGKATIOK AOAIXST TUH MAMKIA'ICER; THE HUKE AP- 
PROACHES AVITII AK ARMV; IXIOHT OK THE PATRIOTS. 

(152-1— 2525.) 

The duke had no sooner departed than there AvaR a gen- 
eral burst of indij 2 :n.ation against him, and an.ainst the matne- 
lukes AA'ho had delivered up the greatest of the citizens to 

his sword, Bernard Boulet, the city treasurer, Avas one of 

the proudest of these ducal partisans. lie had built a fine 
house, where he gave splendid entertainments to his party 
and kept a good table, by Avhich means he soon squandered 
aAvay all his property. But uiiAvilling to renounce his gay 
life, he clandestinely .appropriated the property of the State, 
and still continued to entertain magnificently. ‘Boulct,’ s<aid 
the hugenots, ‘thinks only of indulging Avith his friends in 
all kinds of pleasure, drunkenness, and in voluptuousness. 
Foppish in dress, dainty at table, he has no thought for the 
hunger and n.akedncss of the poor. Dissipation, bad man- 
agement, fraud, robbery make up his Avhole life.’ Boulet, 
who furnished no accounts, OAved the city ‘ .at least 6,-tOO 

* Berenger, Eist cfe Geneve. Levrior, Citron cles Comtes de Savoie, 
ii. p. 214. 
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florins’*— a very large mm for those days Eat they feared 
his influence and malice, and nobody was willing ‘ to bell 
the cat ’ S} ndic Richardet, a good patriot, courageous but 
hot headed, entered the council one day determined to put 
an end to these manifest peculations ‘I call upon the 
treasurer,’ ho said, ‘ to produce the accounts of his ofBce ’ 
Tlio embarrassed Boiilet attempted to evade the question; 
blit, being determined to mahe him give an account of bis 
conduct, the sjndic pcpusted Tlie mamcluke, driven into 
a corner, exclaimed ‘Aro we to be governed by these 
huguenots ‘ He spoke thus from contempt,’ sav s Bonivard. 
Tlic fierj Richardct could not restrain himself, exasperated 
bccau«Q the treasurer insulted him at the very moment be 
was discharging the duties of his oflicc, he acted after the 
stylo of Ilomer’a heroes, and raising his syndic staff above 
the dishonest roamclukc, dealt him such a blow that the staff 
flow to pieces It must bo remembered that in the middle 
ages deeds of violence were sometimes reckoned lawful For 
instance, an old charter bore that )f a respectable man or 
woman were insulted, evety prud’hommo who came up was 
permitted to puni'h such misconduct by one, two, or three 
blows, only the prud’hommo was required to make oath 
afterwards that he had given the blows for the sake of peace f 
There was instantly a great commotion m the hall , the 
mamcluke councillors uttered ones of anger , the huguenots 
protested that Richardct had acted without their approval , 
and the syndic, who was sincere and good at heart, frankly 
apologised Throughout all the disturbance Boiilet did not 
utter a word, he was secretly calculating the advantages 
he could derive from this assault, and was delighted to have 
suffered it ‘He swallowed it as mild as milk,’ says Boni- 
vard J Chance, he thought, favored him, and had oppor- 
tunely extricated him from a desperate position What a 
providence in this violent act of the syndic’ T^ greedy 
dishonest treasurer would put on the airs of a martyr , Ins 
fidelity to the duke, he would say, had drawn upon him tins 

* Eegistres da Ckinsed da 5 furrier 
f Gu zot, HisL de la C%vilisaiion. 

t Bonivard, Chroniq ii p. 414. GauUer MS Spon, SisL de Geneva 
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E!iva<^e assault. lie ■vvonUl excite Cbarles III. :ig.nii)st 
Geneva ; lie -would urge bim to lake the city by storm ; ami 
in the midst of all these agitations bis accounts would bo 
forgotten — wbicb -was tbc essential thing for bim. 

Boulet did not rejoice .alone. His friends tiic in.amolukos 
having met, .agreed to work this assault in such a way as to 
make tlic blow wbicb bad severed Levricr’s bead be forgot- 
ten. ‘Good!’ said they; ‘wc have now an opportunity of 
beginning the old dance again ; that is, to surrender 
Geneva to Savo\\ Go to Chambery,’ they continued ; ‘ inako 
your complaint; .say (bat you arc not .s.afc in this huguenot 
city, .and cntrc.at bis IHgbnc.‘;s’s council to .summon tbc syn- 
dic who offended you to appear before them — even at Cbnm- 
bery.’ 

Boulct did all be could to exaggerate bis injury. ITo 
bandaged bis bead, be carried bis arm in a sling. In vain 
the surgeon .assured bim that bis left arm w:us but slightly 
bruised, and that lie b.ad no other wound; no matter; ‘I 
will make my complaint to the bishop,’ be said; ‘I will 
m.ake it to tlic duke !’ f lie would linvc gone even to the 
emperor. The wrath of Acbi!Ic.s, after bo bad been robbed 
of Briseis, hardly ecpialicd tbc wratii of this wrotcb, and in 
bis opinion, Geneva dc.scrvcd to receive a punishment as 
severe as that under wbicb Troy fell. He luvtl rclircal acioss 
the Arve, like Pclidcs to bis tent. Some of bis friend.'!, bis 
fatbcr-in-l.aw and the judge of Gex in particu];ir, called upon 
him and sought to pacify bim ; but be remembered tbc af- 
front that bad been done bim, .and was implac.ablc. ‘Geneva 
shall p.ay dearly for it,’ be repeated to bi.s friends. 

lie set out for Chambery, .asked an audience of tbc duc.al 
council, and reported tbc syndic’s violence. People were 
very uneasy at Geneva. ‘These Savoyards,’ said tbc prior 
of St. Victor, ‘ would like nothing better tlian to plunder the 
huguenots,’ The Savoy b.a!ifls soon .appeared ; they set up 
posts at tbc bridge of Arve, at Lcs Grotte.s, .and .at the klint 
— all round tbc city — and fastened letters of citation to 
them. The council of Geneva waas summoned to appear be 

* Bonivard, Clironiq. ii. p. 414. 

f Registres du Conseil du 28 octobro 1524. 
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foro tlio council of Savoy That was not all the macera 
(massani) of the Sa\o}artl council declared the possessions 
of the Gcncians in Savoy confiscated, and consequently for 
bade the fanners and vinedressers to till the land or to gnnd 
at the mill Ueadovrs, fields, vineyards, all were to remain 
uncultivated Hitherto it had pertained to God alone to 
send years of famine , now Messieurs of Chambery claimed 
to have the same privilege, and some Genevese farmers, 
who bad begun to till tbo earth with the permission of the 
local magistrates, wore put in pnson by the superior author 
ity Almost at the same timo other citizens were arrested 
on fnvolous pretexts and thrown into one of the dungeons of 
Ch&tcau Gaillard Thc<»Q poor creatures climbed by turns 
to tbo loophole by means of a beam placed against the wall, 
in order to breathe the fresh air and spcal. to their wives and 
children One day when they were indulging in this conso- 
lation, the beam was taken away by the duke’s orders, and 
tho unhappy wretches were compelled to crouch at the bot 
tom of their filthy prison 

Boukt Vi ished, however, to enjoy bis triumph , he longed 
to set the magistrates at defiance and ask them whether a 
blow might not cost them too dear A bailiff of Chambery 
arrived at Geneva just as if that city had been withm his 
junsdiction, and posted a ‘protection’ on thedoorof Boulet’s 
house This was a daring usurpation, an insult, but if tho 
treasurer suflered the least Latin, the duke would consider 
it as if done to himself Boulet reappeared, and had the 
audacitv to show himself at a general council This was a 
little too much , the wietch who had brought so many ca 
lamitics upon the citizens, dared appear among them! Did 
he hope to receive another blow I Who can saj ? The 
Genevans restrained themselves ^ no one raised a hand 
airainst him , but he ov erheard some persons speaking of his 
peculations ‘I will produce my books and accounts’ ho 
said lie met with looks that alarmed him Suppose they 
were to put him in prison, as they had the right, for i e v'as 
accused of malversation towards the State Peanng some 
mischance, he disappeared i^in, and went to beseech the 
ducal council to ‘vex’ tho Genovaos All this was threaten 
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ing. Tlio syndics gave orders that prayers sliould be oflered 
up and masses sung for the safety of the city,*' 

During this time, the bishop ^Yas beginning one of his 
frequent evolutions ; his rule being to go with the wind, he 
turned his prow more to the southw.urd, that is, towards 
Savoy. lie feared lest the Gcncv.ans should oflend the dnlcc, 
.and wrote to them from Piedmont: ‘So conduct yourselves 
that God and the world may have reason to be satisfied.’! 
He returned to Geneva, but did not stay there. He ought 
to have intervened between the duke and his own subjects, 
exposed the serious crimes of the dishonest treasurer, and 
prevailed upon the council of Chambery to withdraw their 
violent threats*, but though ho was both bishop and prince 
of the Genevans, he look care not to do them justice. He 
escaped to St. Claude, more sensible to the charms of a 
worldly life and of the wine of Arbois, than to the misfor- 
times of the city. In his eyes the epitome of wisdom was to 
satisfy God and the world, but the seductions of the world 
were so attractive that he forgot to bo the friend of God. 
Some Genevans even asserted that ‘ he cared ho more for the 
life to come than a brute beast.’ Pierre do la Baumc had 
noticed that since the .accession of Clement VII. the liousc 
of Savoy had been in greater favor than ever at the court of 
Pome ; it was his policy to keep on good terms with it, to 
ll.attcr it, in order to obtain a c.ardinars hat through its itifiu- 
ence, as he did a little later. For a red hat it was worth 
while ab.andoning his sheep to the wolves. 

But if the bishop turned to every wind, the duke did not. 
The council of Savo}' incre.ased its severity towards Geneva. 
Eichardet had raised his staff ag.ainst one man ; Charles 
raised his against a whole people. All Geneva w.as agitated. 
The citizens besieged the syndics with their compl.aints ; the 
syndics assembled in council. They described the scenes 
that were taking place in the country, and all the violence 
of Savoy. Two of the noblest in.agistrates, Syndic Dumont 

* Registres du Conseil dcs 2 et 8 decombro 1524; 8, 16, 18, 27, 29 
janvioret 6 fevrior 1525. Journal du Syndic Balard {Mem. d'Archcol. v. 
p. 2). Besamion Eugues, par M. Galiflb 01s, p. 268. 

f Archives de Geneve, Icttro do Turin, 1 avril 1526. 
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and Amo Gjrard, hastened to St Claude to inform the bishop 
of the oppTC<ision of the Satojards Girard possessed a 
lofty soul and impetuous disposition, ho described with such 
spirit tho outrages heaped upon Geneva, that Do la Baumo 
seemed touched, and promised the Genevans his support, 
‘ If needs be,’ ho exclaimed, *I will go to tho pope myself 
1 Mill go to the emperor ... I will beseech them to pro. 
tcct my good right and the franchises of your city ’ The 
deputation was delighted But the bishop hastened to re- 
strain himself* the duho, the duke’s power, and tho red bat 
recurred to his mind * Do not let us bo in a burry,’ ho 
said more coldly , ‘I shall first send the noble Alhalesta to 
the duko * A month having elapsed, while Albalcsta had 
obtained nothing, tho Genevese resolved to take their caoso 
into thoir onn hands. This was wbat the bishop desired to 
avoid at any cost Ho swore that bo would cite the ofBcers 
of Savoy before tho pope, under a penalty of 10,000 ducats • 
But Ocnova which pNccd httlo trust in the bishop, resolved 
to maintain its independence, and to resist that foreign 
Pharaoh who Jiad dared to jnini*li with barrenness that 
earth which God waters with the ram from heaven 
The new campaign required a new leader Berthclier, 
Lev ncr, those noble hearted men, were no more But 
there was a third, and he the very man they required Be- 
sauQon Uugucs had neither the impulsiv eness of Berthelier 
nor the firmness of L^vrier , hut, mild and tender, he felt a 
love for Ins country, the fire of which never ceased to ani 
mate him Moderate, friendly, and of insinuating manners, 
he was able to win over even his enemies, and often oxer 
ciscd great influence over Pierre de la Baume Po«sessing 
great physical strength, bold, devoted, never sparing himself, 
be braved the most inclement seasons, and rnshed, sword in 
hand, into the midst of the most furious enemies Gifted 
with a rare discernment, which permitted him to see clearly 
into the most complicated questions, a keen diplomatist, a 
wise politician, a warm patriot, he was able by his consum 
* Eegistres du Conseil des 2 et 3 fevner 1625 Journal de Bedard, 
p. 2 Lcttre de la Baume, dans ks Aiduvcs de GenSve^ sous le a* 
030 
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mate wisdom to remove obstacle.":, by bis powerful cloqucnco 
to convince the most obstinate, even tbo senatons of Berne, 
and to draw tears from those iron lioarts. IIo bore in In's 
person iKprcsiiffc that secured him an irresistible influence in 
the councils, and with a few lines, a few words, he could still 
the popular waves ere they c.amc into collision. He has 
been called tbe Nestor, the Sully, the Washington, of Gen- 
eva. This is perhaps saying loo much: this Nestor was 
only twenty-five when he began bis struggles with the duke, 
thirty-four at this period of our narrative, and when ho died, 
two or three years before the flnal Kefonnation of Geneva, 
he was under forty. Yet Ungues was, on a small scale and 
on a small stage, what these great men were on a large one. 

The period for electing the .syndics having arrived, it w.as 
determined to raise to the chief magi.stracy citizens fitted to 
maintain the rights of the conntiy ; .and the name of 
Ilugucs was in every mouth, lie was returned, as well ns 
Ifontyon, Ponsabin, and Balard. With irugues for their 
chief, Geneva fc.arcd nothing. But the honest citizen re- 
fused the oflice to which he had been elected. His friends 
came round him and entreated him to accept : he seemed 
the only pilot able to steer the ship of the State through the 
numerous shoals. ‘ Tlic bishop is your friend ; he will pro- 
tect you,’ they said. — ‘ Yes,’ ho answered, ‘ as he protected 
Levrier.’ — ‘ If you refuse,’ said Balard, ‘ wo .shall refuse 
also.’ — ‘The duke,’ replied IlHgucs, ‘ has forbidden me per- 
sonally to meddle in city affairs; I have given him my 
promise. Levrier’s death has taught us what the duke’s 
wrath can do. I would rather be a confcs.sor than a mar- 
tyr.’ Did Hugues give way to a momentary wcaknes^s? 
We may be .allowed to doubt it. He desired to keep the 
promise he had m.ade, and had other motives besides. 
Thinking that he would bo of little use in the council, and 
that Geneva must be saved by other means, he Avished to 
remain free in his movements. But m.anj^ could not under- 
stand him, and their anger broke througli all* restraint. 

‘ Hugues is wanting in his most sacred duties,’ they said. 
Tliese proud republicans spared nobody. His friend and 
brother-in-law, the ex-syndic Baud, captain of tbo artilh 
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proposed to the council general to deprn e Lim of his citizea- 
ship for ono }ear Strange contradiction I almost at the 
same inoinciit this man was raised to the head of the repub- 
lic .and an danger of being expelled from it Bnt the people 
Bocmed to ha\o on instmctne sentiment that Ilugues would 
not be wonting ot last: *IIo gives way now,’ they said, 

‘ only to succeed better hereafter.’ Baud’s proposition was 
rejected.* 

Genes a began by a singular measure. The general coun 
cU having assembled in the church of St Pierre on the 10th 
of January, 1525, it was resohed to appeal to the pope 
against the attachs of Savo}, and delegates were despatched 
to lay the appeal before Imo The Genevans were men of 
precedent : they desired to have recourse to a tribunal 
recognised for ages ‘The popes,’ observed some of them, 

‘ are tho defenders of the liberties of the people ’ But others, 
liLo Bonivard, well read m history, shook their heads, and 
argued that if princes had been excommunicated by popc^ 
it Was not for Laving violated the liberties of their people, 
but for resisting the ambibon of pontiffs They tnentioned 
Philip Augustus and Philip tho Fair Tho appeal to the 
pope would serve to show that he took part with oppressors 
only. However, the deputies of Geneva started on their 
journey It was ton years before the day when the Refer- — 
mation was proclaimed withm its w'llls. This measure is a 
remarkable indication of tho peaceful and loyal sentiments 
by which tho magistrates were aimnatcd 

At the same time the syndics waited upon the bishop’s 
official , they would have liked for the bishop himself to 
plead their cause before the pope * If my lord consents to 
pass the mountains and support ns at Rome,’ said they, ‘no 
fnii gtre iAW « band/vd civttrss, a!?d Jidd bias'd 
twenty for you ’ The official smiled ‘ A hundred crowns ’’ 
ho said, ‘ that will not be enough to shoo his horses ’ — ‘ We 
will give him two hundred, then,’ answered tho syndics 
Tho bishop, who was alwajs short of money, put tins sum 
into his purse, and then endeavored to arrange the matter 
• Registres da Conseil d« 2 janvier, 3 f«vner, 1625 Sesartfon 
Euoves, par if Galtffe fils, p 219 
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"willjout disturbing liimsclf, by merely sending n deputy to 
Cbanibcry. 

Never vas deputy verse rcecivcd. Tlic president of tlio 
ducal council, annoyed that so small a city should dare 
resist a prince so mighty ns his master, looked contemptu- 
ously at the deputy and exclaimed : ‘ The duke is sovereign 
prince of Geneva. AVhat was Geneva a hundred years ago ? 
a paltry town. "Who is it that made this town into a city ? 
The duke’s subjects who owe liim toll and service.* The 
Genevans desire us to cancel the penalties pronounced 
against them. . . . Ila, ha ! Messieurs of Geneva, we will 
increase them. If within a month from this you do not 
m.ake your submission, we will send you so many soldiers, 
th.at you must e’en take the trouble to obey his Highness.’ 
The destruction of the liberties of Geneva seemed to be at 
hand. 

The Genevans now had recourse to the bishop a second 
time, and conjured him to pass the Alps, Between this 
second demand and the first, many events had occurred in 
the political Avorld. Pierre do la Baumc was a zealous 
agent of the imperialist party, and the emperor had informed 
him that he wanted him for certain mattere. Flattered that 
Charles V. .should send for him, he appeared to grant the 
Genevese their prayer. ‘ I will go,’ he said, and immediately 
quitted Geneva. Bonivard, wlio knew La Baumc well, 
smiled as he saw the simple burgesses giving their prince- 
bishop two hundred crowns to defend them. ‘ lie is a great 
spendthrift,’ said the prior, ‘ and in his eyes the sovereign 
virtue of a prelate consists in keeping a good table and good 
wine ; he indulges beyond measure. Besides, ho is vciy 
liberal to women, and strives to show the nobility of his 
descent by great pomp and not by virtue. . . . You have 
given him two hundred crowns . . . what will he’ do with 
the money ? He will gamble or squander it away in some 
other manner.’! And in fact he had hardly arrived at 
Turin, when, without pleading the cause of Geneva, without 

* ‘ Unum villagium . . . qui tenentur ei ad angaria ot porangaria.’- * 
Reg^stres du Conseil des 26 mars ot 10 mai 1626. 

f Bonivard, Mem. cPArchwl. v. p. 382. 
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MMting Rome to defend it l)cforc the pope, lie set off 
iiistintly for Milin, nlicre, ns agent of Charles V, ho 
plotted ngninst Irancis I But of the pope and of Geneva, 
not a word 

Such was the episcopal tenderness of Pierre de la Baumc 
To deliver from foreign and tyrannical oppression the coun 
try of which ho was both pnnee and bishop W'as not in his 
opinion worth the tronblc of taking a single step , but if it 
were rcquiied to go and intrigue in Lombardy for the poten 
tatc whom bo looked upon as tl c arbiter of the world, a nod 
was sufficient to make liim hasten thither 

As for the Genevese delegates Rome saw no more of 
them than of tlieir bishop the court of bad found the 
means of stopping them on the road Besides, bad they 
readied the banks of the Tiber, there was no danger that 
Clement VII w oold have taken up their cause , he would 
have laughed at such strange ambassadors All was going 
on well for the duke , 1 © had succeeded in complctelj iso- 
lating the weak and proud city * 

This prince resolved to bring matters to an end with a 
restless people vvlio gave him more trouble than his own 
states Uo quitted Turin, crossed the mountains, and ' lodged 
at Annecy,’ says Bonnard In order to succeed, he resolved 
to employ a smiling lip and a strong band , the use of such 
contrary means was natural as it was politic m him Charles 
was alwajs blowing bot and cold If Geneva sent bim 
deputies, he said ‘ Upon the honor of a gentleman, I de 
sire that the letters I have granted in } our favor should be 
observed’ But another day, the same man who had ap- 
peared as gentle as a lamb became as fierce as a wolf, he 
bad tbe deputies seized and thrown into dungeons, as well 
as any Genevans who ventured into his territories The 
soldiers rtmsacl ed the country bouses lying round Gen eva, 
earned away the furniture, and drank the wine tl cy also 
cut off tbe supplies of the city, which was a scandalous vio- 
lation of the most positive treaties f 

• Letters de La Baume Archives de Geo^ve, n» 030 Journal du 
Syndic BaVxrd^ p 3 

f Registres du Con®e ! des 4 V5 maj 25jun JOjuiUet 7 16 17 
et 20 soptembre 15‘’j Maaasent Eosc^ 1 v il eh. i l 
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Still the appeal to Rome made the duke uneasy. Urn 
prince of Rome Avas-a priest, the prince of Geneva was a 
priest also : Charles feared that the two priests would play 
him some ugly trick behind his hack. He determined, there- 
fore, to employ intrigue rather than force, to induce the peo- 
ple to confer on him the superior jurisdiction, which would, 
put him in a position to monopolise the other rights of sove- 
reignty ; he resolved to ask for it as if he were doing the 
Genevese a great favor. Accordingly on the 8th of Sep- 
tember the vidame appeared before the council as if he had 
come to make the most generous proposition on behalf of 
his Highness. ‘ On the one hand,’ he said, ‘ you will with- 
draw the appeal from Rome ; and on the other the duke 
will put an end to all the annoyances of which you com- 
plain.’ And then he demanded the superior jurisdiction in 
Geneva for the duke, as if it were mere surplusage. Charles 
expected this time to attain his end. Indeed, his numerous 
partisans in the city, seeing that the decisive moment had 
arrived, everywhere took up the matter warmly. ‘ Let us 
accept,’ said the maraeluke Nergaz. ‘ If we refuse these 
generous proposals, our property and our fellow-citizens will 
never be restored, and none of ns will be able to leave our 
narrow territory without being shut up in his Highness’s 
prisons.’ — ‘ Let us accept,’ answered all the ducal partisans. 
Geneva was about to become Savoyard ; and the humble but 
real part reserved for her in history would never have ex- 
isted. Then the most courageous patriots — Besanpon Hu- 
gues, Jean Philippe, the two Bauds, Michael Sept, Syndic 
Bouvier, who had been named in place of Hugues, Ami 
Bandiere, the two Rosets, John Pecolat, and John Lullin — 
exclaimed : ‘ If we love the good things of this life so much, 
our only gain will be to lose them and our liberty with them. 
The duke entices us to-day, only to enslave us to-morrow. 
Let us fear neither exile, nor imprisonment, nor the axe. 
Let us secure the independence of Geneva, though it be at 
the price of our Xlood.’ Even Bouvier, a weak and waver- 
ing character, was electrified by these noble words, and 
added : ‘ Rather than consent to this demand, I will leave 
the city and go to Turkey ‘ Ho compromise with the 
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(liiko I’ repeated all the indcpendonta The mamelutes per 
Bistcd they pointed to the fields fallow, to the Gene. 
\ 1113 in prison and witltout touching upon the question 
of the superior jurisdiction (for that was inadmissible) they 
deinatidcd that the appeal of Gcncia against the duke should 
be withdrawn There was a majority of eleven in favor of 
tins proposition ; forty two votes were given against it, and 
fid) three for it It was strange that the huguenots sup 
ported the appeal to the pope The pope (very innocently, 
it must be confc&scd) seemed to bo on the Bide of liberty 
. , The party of independence was vanquished * 

Chailcs was not salisBcd, however He hated these ma 
jontics and minorities, and all these republican votes , he 
wanted a passive and unanimous obedience , ho attended 
only to the votes of the minority, and meditated setting 
every engine to work to get rid of the forty two huguenots 
who opposed his designs. At court they were delighted 
with the result , they made a jest of the forty two indepen 
donU who had had the simplieity to give their names, and 
thus point themsclv es oat to tho court of Turin as persons to 
be despatched first of all Tlic list was read over and over 
again , they picked it to pieces — a sarcasm against this man, 
an insult against that All ncce^ry measures were taken 
for tho great act of purification which was to be accom 
plisbed The duke gave ordera to move up the army that 
was to enter the city and free it from the rebels 
The enemies of Geneva were not less active within than 

without The vidaroe, a serv ilc agent of Charles, assembled 

the chiefs of the mamelukes in Lis house As all the citi 
zens whose deaths they desired were not included among tho 


forty two, they occupied themselves at these meetings w 
drawing up proscription lists Vidame, mainelukcs Savoy 
ards, congratulated each other on * cutting off the beads of 
their adversaries,’ and wrote down the names of many of 


the best citizens f The disease, according to these conspi 
rators, had spread widely , it was necessary to get rid of 


* Registres du Conseil des t el 8 septombre. Savyon, Jnna&f 


p. 122 

f Bonivard Police Geneve 
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tlie friends of iiulepeiulonco at one blow and not singly, 
nicy prepared to seize the patriots in the city, and to slay 
them outside the city ; the parts were distributed ; this man 
Avill arrest, that man will try, and the other will put to 
death. At the same time, to prevent the free Genevans 
from escaping, the dulcc stationed soldiers on every road. 
Geneva will be very fortunate if it escapes the ])lot this 
time, and if it docs not see its old liberties and its hopes of 
the Gospel and of reformation perish under the sword of 
Savoy. 

Charles IIL, leading the way to Charles IX., began his 
persecution of the huguenots. Ifo coinmeneed with his 
own territories, where he could do as he pleased ; Pierre dc 
^Inlbuissou was seized at Scyssel ; BelVant at Annecy ; Bal- 
lon was arrested on Sunday (frightful sacrilege in the eyes 
of the catholics !) in the church of Our Lady of Grace, dur- 
ing high mass. ‘ That matters not,’ said the ducal ])aity; 
‘there arc eases where the privileges of the Cluirch must 
give way to the interests of the Slate.’ During thi.s time, 
the patriots remaining at Genova went up and down tho 
city, showing themselves bravo even to imprudence, and 
boldly demanded the convocation of a general council of tho 
people to annul tho division which by a majority of eleven 
bad given sucb satisfaction to the duke. This inflamed 
Charles’s anger to the highest degree ; he swore to bo 
avenged of such an insult, and everything was prepared to 
crush these audacious citizens. The sky grew dark ; a dull 
murmur was heard in tho city ; there was a gonond uneasi- 
ness; every man asked his neighbor what was going to 
happen . , , alarm was everywhere. 

At last the storm burst. . It was tho 15th of September. 
One, two, three — several persons not known in Geneva, 
peasants, or tradespeople, and men of little importance, ap- 
peared at the gates; they were messengers sent to tho 
patriots by their friends and relations settled in Savoy. One 
message succeeded another. The ducal army is in motion, 
they were told; it is preparing to quit the villages whore it 
was stationed. Leaders and soldiers declare loudly that they 
are going to Geneva to put the duke’s enemies to death. 
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Nothing else can be lieiid but threats, boasts, and sbonts of 
joj A lew ininults later tho people of the neighborhood 
mil lip and nimounced that the ariij) was only a quarter of a 
kagiio distant The people hastened to the higher parts of 
tho citj , they saw tho arqucbusicrs, halberdiers, and flags, 
the} he ird tho drums and fifes, the tramp of the march, and 
the hurrahs of tho soldicra The Savoyards were in tho 
fields and tho mamcinkes in tJic streets. Jt was not even 
possible for tho citizens to expose thcraselics to death on the 
ramparts TIic ducal faction would not permit them to ap 
proach ‘Make jotir escape,* said some to the huguenot 
leaders , ‘ if you delay an instant, } on arc lost ’ The manie- 
liikcs lifted their Jieads and exclaimed ‘Now is the day of 
acngcanco f 

The noble citizens threatened by the sword of Charles or 
rather b} tho axo of Ins executioners wished to con:ie to 
somo luidtrstandnig with each other, but they liad not the 
tiiiio to confer together They knew tin. fito that awaited 
them, and tho alarm of their friends and wnes, of those 
who had nothing to ftar, droio them out like a blast of 
svind Somo would have sold their lives dearly , others said 
that their task was not )ct completed, that if the duke 
attacked them pcifidiouM}, if tho bishop basely abandoned 
them, they must retire elsewhere, pray for the hour of justice, 
and prociiru powerful dofciidcrs for Geneva Their resolu 
tion was hardly formed when the field sergeants approached 
tho gates The huguenots pursued by the swoid of Savoy 
could neither cany away what would bo necessary during 
their exile, nor tale leave of their fiicnds, people in the 
streets had hardly time to enter their houses All departed 
amid tlio tears of their wives and the cries of their children 

Tbxi XiTiodvis 'began, wot tW oxodvo of a wUol^ people, but 
of the flower of the citizens Miny were seen leaving tho 
gates of tho city There was Jean Baud, captain of tho 
artiller}, with lus brother Cliude, a zealous episcopalian, hut 
a friend of independence , Girard, who had succeeded Boulct 
as treasurer of the city , Jean Philippe, afterwards fir«t sjn 
die , The intrepid Jean Lulhn, Hudriot du Jlolard, and Ami 
Bandierc, who were syndics in the year of the Reformation , 
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Jcau cl’Arloz, afterwards one of the Council of Two Hun- 
dred ; Alichael Sept, a frequent deputy to Switzerland ; G. 
Peter, Claude Rosot, father of the celebrated syndic and 
chronicler ; J. L. Rauiel, Pierre do la Thoy, Chabod, .and 
Pecolat. Others quitted Geneva secretly; some by day, 
some by night, in disguise, on foot or on horseback, ‘ in great 
haste, by different roads, without consulting one another.’ 
Some crept along the edge of the lake, others liastencd to- 
wards the mountains. Melancholy dispersion, sad calamity.* 
And yet as they departed, these generous men kept up the 
hope of seeing liberty victorious. In this dread and critical 
hour, they cast their eyes over the walls of the old city, and 
swore that they left it not to escape death, but to save it 
from oppression. They were going in search of help — not 
towards the enslaved banks of the Tiber, as they did once 
in their folly ; but towards those noble mountains of Switzer- 
land, which had thrown off the yoke of foreign tyrants. The 
sword of Savoy pursues them ; but, wonderful providence of 
God ! it drives them towards those countries where a new 
light has dawned, aud where they will meet at nearly every 
step the friends of Zwinglc and of the Reformation. It is a 
prince, a friend of the pope, that is sending them to the 
school of the Gospel. 

The most threatened of all was Bcs.an^on Ilngucs; if ho 
had been taken, his head would have been the first to fall. 
At that time, he happened to be at a farm he possesssd at 
Chatelaine, a short distance from Genova, in the direction of 
Gex. He was serious, but cahn, for he felt the importance 
of the crisis, and was tranquilly preparing to gather his 
grapes, for it was vintage time. On the evening of the 15th 
of September he received a visit from his friend Messire 
Vuillet, commandant of Gex, who rode up on horeeback, and 
asked him with an air of frankness, to give him a bed for 
the night. Hugues had no suspicion ; the horse was put 
into the stable; a room was prepared for Vuillet, and the 
two friends, sitting down at table, talked a long while over 
their supper. The commandant of Gex, commissioned by 

* Registres du Conseil du 23 fevrier 1526. Bonivard, Ghroniq. 

416. Savyon, Annales, p. 123. 
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the duke to nrrest Ilugues, lind ordered Ins officers to be at 
Clnlehinc cirlj lu the morning of the iGth , md to male 
stiro of not losing Ins Mctiin, he had thought the cleverest 
vviy uns to come nnd snp ns fnend with the roan whom 
he was to deliver np to the death of Bertheher and of 
Lev ner, to sleep under his roo^ to arrest him next morning, 
and Innd him over to the executioners Hogues as yet 
kneir nothing of what was going on at Genera. 

The flight had already become general, the hngnenots 
hurried awav,somc in iho direction of Fnburg by way of 
Lausanne, others to SL Claude, by the Jnra The bishop, 
as we have said, had gone into Italy, probably m March, six 
months before , but he bad det oted partis7ns at St Claude 
Accordingly the fugitives, who still hoped something from 
the episcopal power, took the latter road Let us follow the 
first of these two companies 

At the hc7d of those who had taken the road to Switzer 


land were Do la They and Chabod They galloped their 
horses full speed along the Lausanne road , ou reaching 
Versoix, thov fell unexpectedly into the midst of the soldiers 
posted there with orders to stop the Genevans in their flight 
De la Thoy,who was well mounted, gave his horse the 
spur, and escaped , but Chabod was taken and earned to 
Gex The news of this arrest spread imniediately, and 
caused great tronWo among the fugitives who followed 
them They threw tticinsclvcs into the by roads they 
skirted the foot of the mountains, and in vain did Charles’s 
men at arras follow in their track many of them arrived at 
Lausanne 1 et it w as Fnburg they wished to reach, and to 
do that they had to cross difficult passes where the duke 
bad stationed Ins “oldicrs in order to seize them The Sienr 


d’Enghsberg, avoycr of Fnburg possessed vineyards on the 
shores of the Lake of Geneva and was gathering his grapes 
at La Taux ^\hlIc busy with his vats and pre^cs, 1»« 
karnt what was going on, and, full of compassion for the 
unhappy men, he sent off a councr to his colleagnes The 
Fnburg council loimediately despatched an officer with 
thirty horsemen, with orders to protect the fugitive huguo* 


nots. 
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Durin" tins time, those who had talceu the road to 
Franche-Comte (tlie bisliop’s followers) crossed the Jura 
niounfciiiis and ‘ made a thousand windings to escape,’ says 
Bouivard. They walked but little during the day, much 
during the night ; they flung themselves into the woods and 
scaled the rocks. These worthy episcopalians fancied that 
it would be sutfleient to sec their pastor’s face and be saved. 
And even if he had not returned to St. Claude, that city 
would afford them a secure asylum. But, cruel disappoint- 
ment ! not only w.ns there no bishop, but his officers re- 
pulsed his persecuted subjects, l^obody in the city would 
give shelter even to the most c.atholic of the fugitives. 

The Genevans, disappointed in their expectations and dis- 
concerted in their plans, determined to continue their flight. 
It Avas indeed time ; just as they were Ic.aving St. Claude 
by one gate, the Savoyard soldiers entered by another. 
Terror added wings to their feet ; they hurried along, the 
rain beating upon them, the lionsemcn following them liard, 
at every moment on the brink of falling into the hands of 
their enemies, and the dangers of their country adding to 
the wretchedness of their flight. At Lost they arrived at 
Besangon, then at Neufchatel, and fin.ally at Fribnrg, wlicre 
they met their friends who had come by Avay of Lausanne. 
They embraced and grasped each other’s hands. But Be- 
sancon Ilugues . . . they sought liim every wlicre ... he 
could not be found. The anxiety was gener.al. It Av.as 
known Avhat zeal the ducal archers would have employed to 
seize him ; it was besides so easy to surprise him in his 
quiet retreat at Chatelaine. Alas ! the murderers of Caisar’s 
tower and of the castle of Bonne might perhaps already 
have shed the blood of a third martyr ! 

Hugues and the governor of Gex had passed the evening 
together ; and as the Genevan had, says a manuscript, ‘ a 
keener scent than his tieacherous friend,’ he had led on 
Vuillet to speak of the circumstances of the times, and had 
guessed the object of his visit. He had learnt that the only 
means of saving Geneva was to claim the support of the 
Swiss. The hour for retiring had come ; Hugues with a 
cheerful look conducted the commandant to the room pre- 
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pircd for Liio, 'ind bade him good night The latter had 
liardlj fallen asleep ^^hcl^ saddling his guest’s horse, Hugucs 
galloppod off with one or two companions, they took the 
direction of St Claude, intending to go from thence to Fn 
burg At daybre ik he found himself on the summit of the 
mountain of Gex, and at tlic pass of La Faucille hade fare 
w ell to the beautiful \ alley of the Leman, on which the rays 
of the rising sun were beginning to fall 

At this moment ilcssire Vuillet anoke, got up noiselessly, 
and, Eccing from the window that Ins soldiers were polled 
round the house, stealthily advanced to seize his prey 
The hed was empU, the bird had flown The commandant 
of Gpx immediately ordered the door to he opened, smu 
moned the proi ost marshal, and directed him to pursue the 
fugituo w ith the duke s ca\alry The squ'idron set off at a 
gallop SoniQ hours earlier, the archers of Gex bad started 
in pursuit of tlio other fugitives, making sure of catchiig 
them llio road across the inounkains wound about in con 
sequence of the >a!leys and precipices, so that pursuers and 
pursued being sometimes on opposite slopes, might see and 
CNcn hear one another, although there was an abyss between 
tbero ^^ben the flight of Ilogucs was made known, the 
zeal of the soldiers increased , and the former, knowing his 
danger, threw hiinscif into impassable roads in order to 
escape his enemies * Ab ’’ said be afterwards, * it was not 
pleasant , for the archers of Monsieur of Savoy followed us 
as far as St. Claude, then from St Claude to Besan^on and 
beyond We were forced to journey day and night, 

through the woods, throngh the run, not knowing where to 
find a place of safety ' At length he reache d Fnbn rg,^ ^ 
days after the arrival of his fnenda who had gone by Lau 
sanne Fnbac^g^ ssd Geaetese, aiV jmfevjcrevf itta Jf-vt-h 
transport * 

* The account given by Hogues bimsclf is in the Registrcs do I 
The namt ve written by ttie anibor of tho Promenades EisbJrt-joes 
dans le Canton de Oeneve w embeDiahed alter the manner of Sir Walter 
Scott Bonivard, Chroma w. p. 416 Spon, Bist de Gtneie, ii. p. 371. 
Gautier MS. Savyon, AnndUs p. 123 
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CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE FUGITIVES AT FEIBURG AND BERNE. THE DUKE AND 
THE COUNCIL OF HALBERDS AT GENEVA. 

(September to December, 1525 .) 

A STRIKING siglit was that presented by the city founded 
by the Zoehringens. Strange men were wandering round 
the old cathedral and on the steep and picturesque banlcs of 
the Sarine. The people of Friburg looked at them with re- 
spect, for they knew that these citizens, the victims of the 
tyranny of a foreign power, had come to seek an asylum 
Avithin their walls. They Avent to the windoAvs to see them 
pass, and approached them Avitb cordial affi'ction. The 
Friburgers Avished to hear them, and Besangon Hugues, ac- 
companied by a number of the fugitives, Avas introduced into 
the council-hall. They gave him a seat on the right of the 
avoyer, Avhich Avas the place of honor, and the sitting being 
opened, the Genevan rose and said : ‘ Most honored lords, 
there is a toAvn situated at the natural limits of SAvitzerland 
— a toAvn entirely devoted to you, Avhere you can come and 
go just as at home, where you can bargain, sell, and buy 
Avhatever you require, and Avhich would be able to stop your 
enemies, if ever the League should be attacked from the 
south. This tOAvn, the complement of Helvetia, ought to be 
allied to the cantons. Did not the Swiss in the time of 
Csesar extend as far as L’Ecluse . . If Geneva should 
fall into the hands of Savoy, the cannon that ought to de- 
fend you will be turned against you . . . Gentlemen, time 
presses, the fatal moment is at hand . . . Long, unjust, and 
violent persecutions have placed our liberties on the brink 
~6f the abyss. The heroic Berthelier murdered at the foot 
of Cajsar’s tower ; the Avise Levrier beheaded in the castle 
* Fort do I’Eduse, between Geneva and Boiug (Ain). 
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) nrd of Bouno ; Malbiusson, Chabod, and nrnny others re- 
ccatly flung into gloomy daugeons , nil our fnends remaining 
at Gciicvn m danger of losing tbcir lives and we, most 
honored lords, \\ho nro before yoa, obliged to abandon our 
property , our biiMucss, our familic*, our country, that we may 
not fall into the hands of a pnnee who has sworn our 
death . to such a state is onr free and ancient -city reduced 
. . One thing nlouo can saic it . . the strong hand of 

the Swiss League Most honored lords, hear our cries, 
behold our tcai-s, and have compassion on our misery For 
God’s honor, give us aid and counsel* 

The fugitucs who <loo<l aronnd TTugucs — Lnllin, Girard, 
the two Bauds, Bancherc, Sept, Pocolat, and about twelve 
other citizens—wcre deeply moved These men, men of 
great cuergj, appeared as soppliants before the senate of 
inbiirg Their countenance, their words, entreated tins 
powerful city, and yet a noble pndo was iisiblo in their 
loohs. They felt at once thtir independence and their mis- 
ery , they had the air of dethroned hmgs Some wrung 
their hands, others siicd tears ; nil prayed with tones of sorrow 
that the Swiss would come to their assistance The Fn 
burgers, touched uith pity for Geneva and its exiles, and 
filled with indignation against Charles anE'Tiir’pavtSans, ~ 
replied ‘ No, we will not desert you ' Words full of kind 
ness, which consoled men overwhelmed nith sorrows, and 
shed a ray of light upon their gloomy path I 

The moment was favorable for gaming the Swiss they 
were exasperated at seeing Savoy, after the battle of Pavia, 
basely embrace the cause of the conqueror In going to 
the suppoit of Genev'i, Switzerland the faithful would give 
a wholesome lesson to that power which always took tlio 
strongest side Friburg immediately despatched deputies to 
Berne and Soleure, and some of the fugitivjw acco mpanie d 
them In these two cities the unfortunate Genevans renewed 
their touching supplications At Berne, says a chronicler, 

‘ they found a bad beginning but a good end at Solenrc, 
the contrary, ‘ a good beginning but a bad end ’ Sofeurc, 
however, joined the two other cities in notifj mg to the duke, 
that if he valued their fnendsbip ho must eeaso injuring 
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Geneva. But Berne in particular sliowed great zeal. There 
■were already in that city a number of devoted friends of 
Zwingle and the Eeformation ; among others one of the 
chief magistrates, Thomas ab Hofen, an intelligent and mod- 
erate man, of a temper inclined to melancholy, much em- 
ployed in the public business of his countiy, and "who for 
two years had been corresponding Avith the Beformer of 
Zurich. These evangelical Bernese soon perceived that 
there Avas a hidden but real relationship between the refor- 
mation of Zurich and the emancipation of Geneva ; and they 
influenced their countrymen in favor of the Genevans. At 
the same time they spoke of the Gospel to the fugitives, 
and some of those men Avho had come to Switzerland in 
search of liberty only, found the truth. This movement of 
the powerful republic towards Geneva preluded ncAV times. 
Savoy had desired to crush that liberty Avhich Avas of such 
old standing in Geneva, and the Eeformation Avhich Avas 
soon to begin ; but, by the Avonderful providence of God, 
the bloAV intended to kill both secured their existence and 
gave them a wider development. The Avord of the refor- 
mers, Avell received by the Bernese people, was to arrive even 
at Geneva, and that city Avould thus, by God’s counsel, re- 
ceive from Switzerland not only national independence, but 
blessings that extend far beyond the destinies of nations.* 

Meanwhile the duke had been told of the departure of 
the fugitives : just as he Avas going to lay his hand upon the 
nest, the birds disappeared. _ Charles and his counsellors 
“were'staggered. These energetic citizens would in truth be 
no longer in Geneva to combat his designs ; but it would 
have been surer, he thought, to put them out of the way 
either by the sword of the executioner or by a long impris- 
onment. Charles the Good had often practised both these 
means with success. In vain did his partisans say, to com- 
fort him, that at least the patriots would not ofi'end him by 
their presence. Yes, but if they should return — if they 
should not return alone — if the SAviss . . . There were in 
the Helvetic League confused noises, distant sounds of Eefor- 

* Gautier MS. La CorbiSre MS. Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 41 1. 
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imtion mil] of libert}, which alirnicd tlio S'i\o)'ir(]s Ya 
they said, if wo profit skilfully b) tho nbscnco of the liiigue* 
ROts if w 0 propcrl) miizzlo tho other Gcnev mis, if wc establish 
oui-sch es firml) iii tho citj , nobody w ill bo able to turn us out 
And now, ns there was no ncc<l to hurr},tIio duke re 
solved to put off his entrance for a svlnlc The appeal to 
Homo hnd wounded him decplj lo stc himself, asovcreign 
piinco, bend of tho inostgloiious houso in Europe, uncle of 
tlio king of rrance, brother in law of the emperor, summoned 
before tho popo by a bind of nobodics, grcntl y nicc nscd tlio 
saiii and linught} Cliailcs HI Before bo enters G( neva, the 
appeal must be witlulrnwn Tlio duko sent orders on this 
subject to M do Qdlcyson, his rcprcscntativo in the city 
Thi.n, as if to pass aw ly tho time, ho uiged on tho pcrsecu 
tion of all tho Genevans around luin Iho Sicnr of Bone 
bougts, brother to tho Sicut of Wonlroticr, at the held of 
tho troops of Faucigny, good soldiers but violent men, plan 
dtptd tho country, seized many respectable people jn llio 
environs of tho cit),And shut them up m tlio castles of 
Savoy, where thej wero grossly maltreated 

!Do Ballcjson lost no time in executing Ins master’s orders 
IIo represented to tho principal fnonds of Savoy at Geneva 
of what an offcnco the city Ind been guilty towards tho 
duko by daring to accuse Inm before tho pope On tho 20lh 
of September the general council was convoked Alasl 
tboso energetic incn who had so often been its glorj, Ilugiics 
and bis companions in misfortune, were absent, and nearly 
all the friends they still posscsscfl m Geneva refused to attend 
M deBallcjson appeared before this shadow of a general 
council and said ‘ Our lord tho duko w tshes to learn flora 
tbo people of this city of Geneva whether they intend to 
prosecute a certain appeal beforo tho cojirb of Ro mo ** The 
Tnamclukes, who were almost alono in the council, shouted out 
as if with ono voico ‘It is not our wish to prosecute tho 
said appeal ’f 

* 'Noster dus Tult sdro el Intclligcro a populo bujuscirltat s 

Gobennensis si velit ct mtendat pereequiquamdam oppellalionem 
ia cuna Itomana.' 

f ‘Responderunt una toco quod non erat ipsorum voi 
ontaa dictas appelUltones prosequi.’ 
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This lufitter being ended, tbc dubc prepared to imilvc bis 
entranee into the city, which he did in the last days of Sep- 
tember with a part of the troops which lie liad ‘ beyond the 
Arve.’ lie found Geneva very diftcrent from what he had 
desired. Ho liad hoped to seize the rebels there, and ho 
found none but slaves. The servile manielulccs cared little 
for liberty, and wore proud to have a master. They called 
him their ‘ most dread lord,’ approached him with baso 
adulation, and, kissing tbc chains lie brought them, assured 
him that his coming tilled tliem with joy and comfort. 

Tlie duke, who set little store by such cringing men, 
thought only how he could become prince of the city, and 
intrigued to get the sovereign authority handed over to him. 
His ministers had conceived a plan which promised fairl}', 
and the necessary inanceuvros were immediately resorted to. 
The syndics having appeared before his Highness on the 
29th of September (1525), the duke said to them r.ather ab- 
ruptly : ‘ The expenses and tines imposed on Geneva by my 
council of Chambery amount to twenty thousand gold 
crowns.’ He desired to frighten the Genevans, and induce 
them to sacrifice their independence in exchange for this 
debt. But the syndics contented themselves with answer- 
ing : ‘ Monseigneur, the city is poor, and we can only offer 
you . . , our hearts.’ This was not what Charles wanted. 
The duke’s chancellor, taking the syndics aside, said to them : 
‘ Come, gentlemen, put younsclvcs straight, do something to 
satisfy his Highness.’ The syndics reflected for two or three 
days, and unable or unwilling to guess what that ‘some- 
thing’ could be, they said to the vidame, the lawful channel 
between them and the prince : ‘ What does the duke mean V 
The vidame conferred with his master, and appearing before 
the council on the 10th of October, ho said ; ‘ The duke is 
vicar-imperial and sovereign of the cities included within his 
' states ; Geneva is so included. Why do you not then ac- 
knowledge him as your master ? Do not be afraid ; he is a 
kind prince ; he will respect the authority of the bishoj) and 
the franchises of the city, and you will enjoy a prosperity 
hitherto unknown.’ This w'as clearer : the Savoyard prince 
said plainly that he wanted Geneva. The vidame, observing 
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tint lu<j hint had been rcccired without enthusiasm, added 
‘ ]f you do not accept the duke willingly, jou will be made 
to accept him bj force’ Tlic servile mamelukcs, magnify 
mg tlio julimtagcs of ftnntxation to so powerful a state, 
would ln\c granted cicrjthing on the spot The moment 
was critical the sjndics were uneasy and wa\ering On 
the one hand was thoaiiacnt independence of their country, 
on the other, superior and brute force, which none of them 
could resist They referred his Highness’s demand to the 
episcopal council, which in turn referred it to the prince 
bishop in person Such a reply was already a concession, 
the politicians of Savoy fancied themselves near their object 
Gcnoi a consents, they will say to the bishop , you cannot 
answ er us by a refusal TIic city was on tbe verge of rmn 
when an uncTpcctcd and noble succor preserved it 
"What Charles had so much dreaded came to pass To* 
wards the end of October, sc\eral stout men of warlike mien 
and proud look were scon entering by the Swim gate, they 
were ambassadors from Berne, Fnbnrg and Soleure , with 
Gaspard do Mullinen of Bemo at tluir head Tins energetic 
man was a good catholic , in 151? ho had made a pilgnm 
age to Jerusalem and had Icon created knight of the Holy 
^ Sepulchre A blind conaervitivc, he was conscientiously 
and stedfastly opposed to every cliange, religious or political 
‘Confederates,’ said ho contmualJy m the diets, ‘resist tho 
doctrine of Luther, or we shall soon bo overrun by iff It 
would seem as if Mullmcu ought to ha\o supported the 
prince's pretensions with his iron hand , but in his sight the 
attempt of Sa\ oy was contrary to treaty, and consequently 
revolutionaiy work Seeing, therefore, that the Qeneve«e 
council were wavering tho indignant Bernese went to their 
piaes cf snJ ssud ‘Stand £rxo and fear nothing , 

our lords will support you in all jour rights ’J 

* Reg stres du Conscil des 2’ 23 25 28 septemUro 3 C 8 Id 
"octobre Manusent do Gautier Jovrnal du Syndtc Balard 
Manusent de Roset, I v u. ch v 

f "Weliret bei Zeiten dass d e luthenscbe Sache mchl d a Oberbana 
gewinne — H. Hottinger Kirdungeseh v p 103 

J Registres du Conse I da 27 octotwo Journal de Bedard, pp I* 
19 Maaosent de Gautier 
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This intervention on the part of the Swiss disconcerted 
the duke. He must change his plan, and have recourse to 
stratagem in order to free himself from this knight of tho 
Holy Sepulchre. Never wore diplomatists more successful 
in deceiving: rude warriors and honest citizens. First, 
Charles’s ministers put the mamolukes forward, who began 
telling the ambassadoi-s : ‘ Wc dtsirc to live under the pro- 
tection of the duke and tlie bishop.’ Next, Charles declared 
to the Swiss that he was full of love for all the citizens of 
Geneva, and ready to grant everything the cantons required. 
‘ The fugitives ma)” return,’ he added. ‘ Here is a safe- 
conduct for them : take it to them.’ The document was 
placed in !Mullinen’s hands. He was astonished at the rapid 
success of his embassy. He turned tho paper over and over, 
without reading it however, and for a good reason. The 
safe-conduct was in Latin, and tho knight of Mullinen with 
his noble colleagues did not pretend to any knowledge of 
that language ; but how could they suppose that the duke 
had not given them, as he assured them, complete satisfac- 
tion ? They imagined that the document, while it secured 
life and liberty to the fugitives, would open to them tho 
gates of Geneva ] and doubting not that Besangon Hugues, 
Lullin, Gir.ard, and their friends, on their return to the city, 
would be able to preserve its independence, they thanked the 
duke and-departed satisfied for their homes. 

But Hugues was a better Latin scholar and knew his man 
better than Mullinen. As soon as the ambassador returned, 
he handed to the Genevese, with an air of triumph, the im- 
portant paper that was the reward of his journey, and Hu- 
gues read it eagerly. On coming to the last phrase he 
smiled bitterly : Dummodo non inirent civiiatem, ncc sub- 
urbia cjus, said the safe-conduct ; ‘ which means,’ said Hu- 
gues to the deputies, ‘that wc can return to Geneva pro- 
vided we do not enter the city or the suburbs . . . Tho 
duke will be within and we without . . . What services can 
we render the city? You know the smallness of our terri- 
tory. If we are neither in the city nor in the suburbs, wo 


* Bonivard, Chroniq. iu p. 418-421. Gautier MS. 
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aro on tlic hnds of Saxoy Now if Bcrtlicber was ar 
rested close under tbe walls (at La Treille), if Levner was 
seized at the verj gate of St Pierre, what would befall os 
on the ducal territory ? The dube is laying a snare it 
13 a condition wlucU nullifies tbo act — ^Tbe bird winch the 
duke has sent us,’ lie added, * has a fine bead and beautiful 
plumage , but there is a tail at tbe end winch spoils all the 
rest Tins grace is a mere trap,* said the indignant exiles. 
Tbe kmgbt of Mullmcn was offended and annoyed at the 
manner in wbidi the Duke of Saxoy bad befooled him, and 
perhaps begin to imagine that a knowledge of Latm mgbt 
be of use ‘ My lords/ said the fiigitncs to the councils of 
Berne and Fnburg, ‘ the duke js a great traitor He fears 
not God, but bo fears men tbe more For tins reason, mike 
us free of your cities , for if be knows tint wc are your 
fllhos, then only will bo leave us m peace’* At the same 
time the Genonna, xmbing to show tbe duke xvhat coufi 
denco they placed in Ins safe conduct, sent jor t heir wives 
nnd cbildrca This was making an energetic answer to 
Savoy 

Tbo poor Genevese women with hearts full of bitterness 
began their journey Women did not travel much at tbe 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and these, who had 
hardly been out of Geneva, thought, as they went to Fnburg 
and Berne, that they were going almost to the end -of the 
world What a sad journey was theirs I Frightened at tbo 
real or supposed dangers of the road, surprised at the strange 
language xvhoae uninteUigiblc sounds began to echo in their 
ears, bathed m tears, and brokenhearted, they folded the 
poor children in their arms , for they were ternfied at the 
strange scenes and new faces, and clung with their weak 
hands round their mothers* necks At length this troop of 
afflicted xTomen entered Fiibmg , but tj^ir arnral^ at first 
only increased tbe distress, and when these loving wives em 
braced their husbands their tears of joy were mingled abun 
dautiy with tears of sorrow The ‘foreigners/ as they were 
called, although of respectable families, were at that time 


* Bonivard, Chroniq u. pp 418, 421 Gautier MS. 
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destitute of everything, and were nltnost like beggars nt 
tlfe doois of their friends. At the fn-st inoinent they were 
compelled to leave their families in the street, not knowing 
where to shelter them. It was a heart-rending time. What 1 
not a room, not even a stable where these exhausted women 
and children could lie upon the .straw ! The afflicted moth- 
ers pressed the little -croaturcs to their bosom — kissed their 

р. alc lips . . . and then regretted Geneva. 

At lon"th the foreiijncrs took couraixe and went before 
the council. ‘ We sent for our families,’ they said, ‘ but wo 

с. au neither lodge them nor feed them . . . Permit them to 
enter the hospital.’ The prayer was granted, and thc.^o 
XYoll-born women who not long ago were robed in silk and 
dancing with P»e.atricc of Portugal, were seen exchanging 
the palace for a hospital. * The people were moved to pity,’ 
says Uonivard. It must bo remembered, however, that in 
those times st.aying in a hospit.al was not degrading : tr.av- 
cllcrs often lodged in such places.’' 

The arrival of the women and children nt first incronsed 
the distress of the citizens ; they were discouraged and 
seemed to have reached the depths of misery. 'J’hc sight 
of these beloved beings reminded them of Geneva and soft- 
ened their hcart.s. But on a .sudden they^oused them.sclves ; 
the}' went from Friburg to Borne ; they spoke in private 
houses, in the halls of the tribes, in the public places, and 
appealed to the sympathy of the Swiss. They represented 
"that the duke had put their Ic.adcrs to death ; that he h.nd 
forced them to fors,ako their homes and their business, and 
to fly to a foreign land ; that, being reduced to the grc.atest 
poverty, they had been compelled to place their wives in a 
position which they would once have rejected with con- 
tempt, and that, to put a climax to this misery, the city 
which they loved, and for whose independence they were 
ready to sacrifice everything, w.as invaded and enslaved . . . 
Those great souls were troubled ; these proud citizens, so 
resolute before the face of a cruel prince, were depressed in 
the presence of their afflicted families, of their exile, of the 


• Bonivard, Ohroniq. ii. p. 421. 
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Bonieso looked iMtli admiration on these noble citizens, 
ivlioso taltcrcd gimionts bore iritness to their tirctchcdcon 
dition Many of the tribes ot the city of Berne and the 
majority of the Council of Tivo Hundred declared for the 
aanquishcd cause, and the concloaioa of an alliance with 
Geneva eeemed near at hand 

Tlic bishop, already alarmed by Charles's intrigues, vras 
startled when he heard of this If Berne accepted the 
reformed doctrine like Zuncli, if Geneva should follow the 
example of Berne, the prelate seated in the chair of the 
bishops and on the lliione of pnnccs, would see them both 
taken from under him Pierre de la Baumc, like many 
ecclesiastical sovereigns, cared nothing for the welfare of 
those whom he called his sobjects , but he cared a great 
deal for the title of pnnee, and would not suffer either the 
duko or the Swi«s to deprive bim of it. In order to pre 
servo it, ho would have convoked the whole world, had that 
boon possible Accordingly, even when ot table, he felt 
uneasy and would pause freqoootly, rousing with himself and 
sa)ing ‘TIic duko is at Geneva, the fox in the poultry 
) ard Let the fowls look out * . And theD,"oalho 

other hand, they are playing tncks in the cantons. , . 
The bears look as if they wished to descend from the moun 
tains . Unhappy shepherd • I will do anything,' 

ho said, ‘to preserve the jurisdiction of the Church’ Ha 
began at once, and endeavored first to coax his flock * 
‘We are very glad to hear of your good disposition,' he 
wrote to them , ‘ and you will do us great pliasure by 
informing us of all thit is necessary for the welfare of our 
dear city Do yon, on your part, so conduct your 

selves that God and the world may have cause to he satis- 
fied 'f In 1525, as in 1523, the prelate’s douce was elill 
God and the -world 

These efforts came to nothing The gorernment of 


♦ ‘D sefforca dabord Aojitgeomur ses ouaiUes.’ 
entice pigeons by offering them com. 

f Lettre de La Baume, Archives de Geneve sous lo 
cPArcheol ii. pp. 8, 9 
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bisliop? nnd priuccp, ('.■^Unblii^hcd in dilTorent pnrl.'^ of Christen- 
dom, w.'is !il fn-st mild ;iml paternal, compared Avith the 
government of certain lay lords; hnt long ago, the bishops 
had lost the superiority whieh could legit imati.so their 
authority, and the lay power ha<i, on the contrary, gained 
great influence, in the world. In Krance, e.specirdty sinco 
the thirteenth century, royalty, by displaying a character of 
kindness, had favored the pn^gress of the pi oplo in things 
matcri.al, intellectual, and even moral ; and if Francis 1., 
notwithstanding a pen-onnl chnmcter by no means citiinn- 
bio, holds a brilliant place in history, it min t bi' a*-eribed to 
this quality in French roy.nhy. But almost .nil the hi-diop- 
princes of (ionova n ho premaled the Keformntion, eared little 
for the development of the nation, except it were to thwart 
it. John of Savoy and Fierro do la Baume were nothing 
but sclfisli di.ssolutc priest.«. Iso halo was fccn on their 
brow.s ; and thus they found one day that there was no firm 
ground under their foot. Kcclesin-sticnl authorities, even 
when honest, are apt to despise the temporal iiitortst.s of 
their snhjccts ; and ns unhappily rpiritiial intcro.st.s do not 
much affect amhilious prelates, the immortal souls and the 
earthly liberties of their flock.s are equally oppro.'^sod hy 
them. 

The duke, who knew better than anybody the we.akne.'^s 
of the episcopal power (which ho had mainly caused), felt 
his ambition incrca.^ and resolved to put an end to it. 
"Witli this intent lie would take n step which, by giving him 
what Savoy had coveted for centuries, rvould fortify him 
with a title c.alculated to impose silence on the coinplaint.s 
of the prelate, the accusations of the fugitives, and the 
demands of the Swiss, lie determined to convene a general 
council, composed almost exclusively of lii.s creatures, from 
which he would obtain, either by persuasion or by a great 
display of force, the homage due to a sovereign. To attain 
Ills object he began hy toning down his insolent conduct 
and his unjust pretensions. Treasurer Bonlet, first cause of 
all these disturbances, being obliged to furnish his accounts 
at the hotel-de-ville, wa.s condemned. The citizens impris- 
oned or fined received the promise of an earh^.«.nmnesty ; 
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nnd imngimng bo had thus gamed cvciy heart, CbarJes 
desired the people to ho called together, that all the com 
mimity might knoH* of the good mil ho entertained towards 
them ahe sjndics and the bishop’s vicar, perceiving that 
tho f ital horn had urnved, refused his demand They were 
ijot strong, but fear came upon them m that solemn moment 
when the} saw Gcnc%a suspended o\er the abyss Grnet, 
the Mcar, stammcicd out some excuses ‘Nobody would 
_comc to the council,’ he said, ‘but rabble and ruffians.’ It 
ivas precisely what the dubo wanted Being already roas- 
ter of Gcnei a and claiming to inahe everything bend under 
hw absoluto will, he would not allow Gniet to finish his 
speech ‘ It is iny council’s advice,’ he said, ‘ that the peo- 
ple should assemble to morrow, Sunday at eight m_the fore- 
noon, in tho cloister of St Pierre Ilai e this published by 
sound of trumpet, and let tho heads of families bo informed 
by sending from door to door* Then turning to the vicar, 
ho added ‘You will bo present with all the episcopal 
council ’ He informed them that ho would visit tho nssem 
hi} on his way to mass, and would then tell them liis 
pleasure , so that tho council might prepare their answer 
during service time, and he would receive it on his way 
bach The ducal partisans ran from street to street and 
from house to house m order to muster all their forces at an 
assembly called m the name of a pnnee whose subjects 
lived it Chambery and Turin* Tho liberals, who were 
still numerous in Geneva, pretty generally kept a way the y 
did not consider a council assembled by the dule toT”! 
legitimate 

The next day, Sunday Pecember 10, the great hell of tho 
cathedral having summoned the citizens, men whose names 
are for the most part unhnown appeared to form a council 
The most important portion in this popular assembly was 
not the people, but the duLe, who appeared between nmo 
and ten o’clocl, accompanied by tho bishop of Maonenoc, 
the episcopal council, the chancellor of Savoy, and his cham 

♦ Registrcs da Coaseil du 9 novenjbre 15**^ Joumat de Ba!a^ 
p. 28 SavyoD ^nnafw, p 12t Seimfon Sagws, par Galiffo 
p. 216 
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licrlaiiip, esquire?, onicers, aud many gentlemen from Ins 
states before and behind camo the archers of Savoy. Car- 
rying their halberds with a Ihreatctiing air, and impatient 
to reduce tin’s licid of shopkeepers under their prince, tlicso 
mercenaries gave the meeting the apj)earanco. of a battle- 
field rather than of a council. Notin'ng like it had ever 
been witnessed in the city. Kesolved that day to mabc tho 
conquest of Geneva, Charles proudly mounted to the place 
reserved for the Goveroign ; his courtier? drew up to tho 
right and left, aud his soldiers formed in a circle round the 
assembly, while above their heads lla*-hed the bro.'nl-jiointcd 
bills at the cuds of tho long .stave?, as if to frighten tho 
citizeuB, The duke reclining upon the throne, which was 
covered with rich tapestry, ordered his chancellor to ex- 
plain his .sovereign intentions. The latter, making a low 
bow, read : ‘ About three months ago, as the duke was 
preparing to cross the mountains on Italian business, ho 
learnt that certain seditious people, who have fled to tho 
country of the League, were .sowing dissensions between 
him and the bishop, between Geneva and the Swiss. . . . 
’Whereupon In’s Highness, wlio lias .nlway.s been a mild and 
gentle prince to this city, seeing it thrc.atened by a frightful 
calamity, neglected his own interests, hastened to you, and 
has .spared neither money nor pains to rc.storc peace among 
you. In return for so many benefits, this magnanimous 
prince asks but one thing . . . that you should recognise 
hint as your sovereign protector.’ The protection was evi- 
dently a mere veil to hide dominion and do-spotism ; accord- 
ingly the few honest citizens there present were dispirited 
and silent. It was necessary to make haste, for tho duke 
wished to avert all opposition. Having read the paper, 
the chancellor stepped forward, and cried as loud as he 
could, for his voice w.as wc.ak : ‘ Arc you willing to live 
ill obedience to your bishop and prince, and under the pro- 
tection of my lord duke ? . . . The question should now 
have been put to the vote ; but tho impatient mamclukes 
carried it by acclamation, shouting out with all their might: 
‘Yes, yes !’ The chancellor resumed : ‘ My lord, seeing tho 
great love this city feels towards him, cancels all the penal- 
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tics it has incurred, talcs off all sequestrations, remits all 
fines, which amount to twentj two tliousand crowns, and par 
dons all rebels— those excepted who have fled to Switzer 
land ’ Such arc usmlly the amnesties of tyrants , those are 
excepted who ought to bo included, and those included who 
do not need it ‘Thanhs, thanhsP replied the mamelokes. 
*As my chancellor may not have been distinctly heard,' 
Eaid Charles to Sjndic hfontyon, ‘have the goodness to 
repeat what he has said in my name ’ After this, his High 
ness, with lus chancellor, courtiers, gentlemen, and halber 
dicrs, left the assembly and went to mass It looked like a 
tnuroplial procession Aa for those left behind, if there 
were venal citizens who dared to raise their heads, there 
were others whose uneasy consciences bowed them down * 
Aa soon as tlic Gcncresc vrero left to themselres, Mont- 
yon, a fanatical partisan of Savoy, got on a bench and re- 
peated, not without embarrassment, the chancellor’s address 
The halberdiers being away, Uio assent was no longer nnam 
moua. ^hcro wero still many honest men in Genera who 
clung to the ancient institutions of the State and held a 
Savoyard usurpation m boiror Some, at the very moment 
when the liberty of their country was about to bo thrown 
into the abyss, were smitten with a last Jove for her ‘ The 
address is full of guile,’ they said Many, howerer, acceded 
to the ‘ protection,’ but added, ‘saving the authonty of the 
prinee bishop and the liberties of the city,’ which nullified 
the vote f 

Such was the Counal of Halberds It had given Geneva 
the Doke of Savoy for her proteeior^ and had imposed on 
the citizens obedience towards that pnnee An encroaching, 
powerful, able court, like that of Turin, could easily mako 
an hereditary sovereignty pot of such a concession But 
a course of violence and stratagem provokes the resistance 

* Bonivard Chrmiq u. pp 424-4'»t GalJTe Matenaitx pour t Bs 
totre dt Genne, ii. pp 31&-323 Jimmot Balard, pp. 28-30 Gau 
tier MS. The coQclusion of this coobcU Is wantiDg in tbo Registers, 
it was probably suppressed aa an infnagement of the liberties of 

Geneva. ™ . 

f See preceding note Boset MS hv li <a. w. 
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of noble niiml?. After the n<’lion of tbo ronetion 

of liberty was to begin ; the bow too violetitly bent by the 
duke was to break in Ids hand. 

The next day, in faet, Cliarles, wlio fancied himself already 
prince of the city, wishing to enter nj>on his new career, 
requested (ho city to linml over to him the jurisdiction in 
criminal matters, which w.as refused. Xor was this the only 
check: the procurator-fiscal having, by his Highness*.*', or- 
ders, sent from house to house to collect votes ngaiii'-t the 
nllinuec with the S\\is<, many lintly refused to give them. 
At this moment the duke ap])ear»-d as jf he were .' tunned, 
lie had matters on his mind wldeh trouhleil and di*;lurhi;d 
him : they made him mistrustful ami anxious. Tlie a.sscm- 
hled people had just taken the «iath of ohedienee to him . . . 
and to his first two requests (•-ueh legitimate, request.s as he 
thought them) they hml replieil hy a Xo ! After having 
given .an example of his cxlrome. violeiire, (Charles gave an- 
other of his ext ivme wcaknc.ss. He thouglit t Ji iie va enishcd ; 
hut fiencvn, oven when crushed, alarmed him. He pri'.'-sed 
his foot upon her nock, hut he fell the corpse Jiioving umler 
him. Kven the mamelukes he hi'gan to oom-ider ns obsti- 
nate republicans, .sceretly defending their imlepemlence. 
His head began to reel, liis Iieart to fiiii hitii. Tho ossi.n- 
tial trait of his character, it will he rememhered, was to 
begin everything and finisli nothing. Tin's union of violence 
and folly, of which .sevcr.il Homan emperors have furnished 
cxamjile.s, was found also in Charles. At tho moment, ho 
had gained an import.ant victory, ami jnst .as it was neee.csnrv 
for him to remain on the field of battle to jirofit hy it, he 
turned his hack and fled preeijutately into Hiedmont. It 
was asserted that Beatrice had recallcl him. ‘ Vcmis over- 
came Pallas,’ .s;iys Bonivard. Tho jirior of St. Victor is 
alw.ays inclined to he sarcastic. But if (ns is po.ssihlc) it 
w.Ts the de.sirc to join the <liiche.ss wliicli induced Charic.s HI. 
to let that city of Genev.a slip from liis hands, which the 
house of Savoy had coveted for ages, it is a proof that if 
he was violent enough to take it, he was too weak to keep 
it. However that may he, on the 12th of December, 1525, 
the duke quitted the city, and from that day neither he nor 

13 
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hi3 successors entered it again If Charles had remained, 
and followed the adiice of his mmisters, he would probably 
have cstabli&Iicd his authority, and bound Geneva to Rome 
Tlic triumph of the powerof Savoy at the extremity of Late 
Leman would have had senoua consequences. But the vie 
tory ho w os about to win — winch ho had even gained 
■was lost by las cowardly desertion, and lost for ever * 

So did not think the syndic Montyon and fifty of the most 
servile mamclukcs Proud of the decision of the Council of 
Halberds, they resolved to make it known to the Swiss. 
Tlio horseman intrusted with the message departed, and, on 
his arm al at Friburg, delivered the letters to the avoycr 
‘The fugitives are deceiving vou,* said the writers, ‘the 
entire community desires to live under the protection of our 
most dread lord the Duke of Savoy ’ This accusation re 
vned nil the energy of the huguenots The mamelules 
charged them with lying From that hour they feared 
neither the dungeon nor the sword Imprison them in 
Caisar’s tower, in the castle of Bonne, or elsewhere, it matters 
not they are ready to expose themselves to the violence of 
the enemy ' Appoint a commissioner,’ said some of them , 
‘let him come with us to Geneva, and he will telljouwhtch 
of the two has lied, we or the mamelukes ’ John Lullm and 
two or three of his friends departed without a safe-conduct, 
acconipamed by De Scrginc, a Friburg notary, resolved to 
prove that Geneva desired to be free The unexpected news 
of Lullm’s arrival spread through the city, nnmbers of 
citizens immediately crowded round the bold and impmdeat 
hnguenot, gazed upon him with tenderness, and anxiously 
asked for news of the exiles Fathers, brothers, son*, fnends 
came in great anxiety of mind to hear the tidings of those 
they loved dearest ‘Alas^ said IfuJhn, ‘how caa I fell of 
their misery and sorrow I lie desenbed them as exiled, 

oppressed with fears for their coontry, despised by some, iH 
tieated by others, destitute, ‘reduced to Job’s dungliill,’ 
obliged in order to support their families to receive alms 
from such strangers as had compassion on their wretched 
♦ Reglstres du Conseil, d^cembw 1525 Jaumal da Salard, p. 33 
Gautier US 
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lies?. But licrc the gcncrou.s liugucnot, 'vvliosc wouiulcci 
heart was bursting with tears and full of bitterness, could 
contain liimself no longer; ‘It is you,’ ho exclaimed, ‘it is 
you that increases our sorrow — yc?, you 1’ lie indignantly 
complained that the Genevans remaining in Geneva dis- 
avowed those who had left it to save her independence, and 
made them pass for Hal's. lie asked them liow it was that, 
as the foreign prince had fled beyond the Aijis, Geneva did 
not reclaim the liberty which he had taken away. ‘ Is it 
thus that citizens defend the ancient rights handed down by 
their fathers?’ This touching language, the presence of him 
who uttered it and of the two or three fugitives at his side, 
the sight of their poverty, their distress, their ]iatriotism, and 
their heroic courage, stirred the citizens. The Savovard 
agents, Balleysoii, Salcncuve, and their soldiers, remained in 
the city to no purpose: Geneva awoke from her slumber.s. 
‘Friburg desires to know the real state of this city?’ said a 
few patriots to Sergine; ‘come, then, with us to the council 
— come and see for yourself.’ The most energetic men were 
still in Switzerland ; but by degrees all in Geneva who loved 
liberty were scon to shake off the silence to which they had 
been reduced. They encouraged one another to make an 
imposing demonstration. Erelong the justification of tho 
foreigners took place, and it was conducted with all tho 
solemnity that a simple people could give it.* 

* Gautier MS. GaiitTo, Matcriauz, ii. p. 333. Spon, Mist, de Genevij 
ii, p. 386. 
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OHAPTEE XSVI. 

TIIE PEOPLE AND TIIE BISHOP DEFEND TEE OADSE OF THE 
PDamvEs. 

(DECESfBfrn 1525 TO I^RBARY 1626) 

On the 22nd of December, ten days after Charles’s de- 
parture, crowds of citizens pouted from every quarter towards 
the h6tel-de-ville. The syndics and the council, who were 
then Bitting, were informed that certam persons desired to 
be admitted ; the doors were opened, and the petitioners en- 
tered. At their bead walked John Bandiere, a man about 
sixty years old, whose son Ami (syndic in tbe Beformation 
year) was among the fugitives^ This venerable man ad- 
ranced, surrounded by the children of his son and of other 
exiles.*’ With him came several citizens who, though they 
had remained in the background during recent events, might 
yet with good right appear in the front line. There was the 
amiable Ami Porral, .afterwards syndic, who zealously em- 
braced the evangelical faith , Pierre do Joyo, cousin of that 
De Joye whom Bishop John bad desired to put to death; 
tbe bold Robert Vande), syndic in 1529, his brother Peter, 
Sept, De Chapeaurouge, Falquet, Ijcct, Delapalud, Malbois- 
son, Favre, Lullin, Denis Hngues, son of the estimable 
Besan^on ; in short, says a document of the tune, about 100 
citizens, the flower of Geneva These men desired not only 

* The official Kegistere of the Council (Dec. 22) say ‘BandiJre 
leading three or four boya' Syndic Balard an eye-witness, says ‘Ban- 
di^ro, accompanied by tbe children of some of those who have retired 
to Germany ’ (Journal p 34 ) Bonivard says the same CTronij it 
p 435 It 13 therefore a mistaVe m a writer, otherwise very learned 
in the history of Genera, to say that 'There was not a single little 
child with him.’ (Gahffe, Jfaterwux, ftc. u. p 334 ) His son did not 
(all into tbe same error. (Galiffefll^ .ffewapwi p- 217) 
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to bear testimony in favor of men unjustly accused ; but 
observing that those to wlioin tlic reins of the State had been 
confided were slumbering, that the chariot was leaving the 
track and about to fall into the ditch, they thought it (heir 
duty to set the drivers on the right road. Ibmdicrc, his 
face wet with team, (says a manuscrijit), sjiolce first: ‘iilost 
honorable lords,’ he said, ‘you see these children; do you 
not know their fathers ? Are not these poor little ones 
orphans already, though their fathem are still alive — 
‘Yes,’ exclaimed the councillors. — ‘Those citizens,’ continued 
Baiuliere,’ ‘who, for having defende.l the liberties of Geneva, 
wem compelled, through a thousand dangers, to seek refuge 
in Germany yonder, f — are not they good men ‘ They 

arc,’ was the answer. ‘Arc they not citizens of this city — 
the good men whoso fathers, sons, and connexions you have 
before yon I' — It was cheerfully acknowledged. 

Having thus the testimony of the council in favor of the 
refugees — a testimony of which the Friburg dejmty made a 
note — the venerable Handierc continued; ‘'J'hesc refugees, 
whom you acknowledge to bo gooil men, arc surprised that 
you should have disavowed them in letters sent to the 
League. For this reason, we who are here present declare 
boldl)' that we approve them, both in their words and in 
their acts, and count them to be faithful and devoted citizens. 
At the same lime, most honorable lords, we protest .against 
every encroachment attempted by a foreign power on the 
rights of our prince and the liberties of the city.’ 

Thus the slumbering Genev.a, whom Charles h.ad thought 
dead, cast oft' the bonds with which that prince had bound 
her, and, rejecting the duke with one hand, called the fugi- 
tives back witb the other. B.andierc handed in his declara- 
tion in writing, and demanded leftcrs-taslimonial. Syndic 
Montyon, in great embarrassment, said that it was necessary 
to deliberate before answering. ‘ Where is the necessity V 
exclaimed the energetic Robert Vandol. — ‘ It is not the cus- 
tom to give testimonials here,’ was the reply. The hugue- 
not, astonished .at this refusal of a simple receipt, grew im- 

* Eonivard, Chroniq. ii. p. 435. 

f By ‘Germany’ they meant Gorman Switzerland. 
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piti nt, and, turning fonards De Strgine, desired liitn to 
draw np tlic act liimself 

llic eyiidics and councillors tad not jct remarked tins 
person ‘ Not iinagimng tliej tad suet a visitor m tlieir 
tousc,’‘»ay8 lionivard, *ttej looked at liim with astonish 
ment' Ttcir astonishment increased they «aw the 

Fntiuigcr rise and pay, addressing the vhole assembly 
' Sirs, do you acknowledge those who are in the country of 
the Helvetians to be men worthy of all honor, and do you 
ratify all that may be done by them for the welfare of this 
illustrioua city r Hio syndics and councillor*, surprj'ied at 
this extraordinary question, kept silent, but all the otter 
citizens present, voting as if in general council, answered 
* kes De Sergino, callini; the council to witness the com 
picte approval that tad been given the fugitives, withdrew, 
followed by the hundred citizens, proud of having made tlie 
voice of the people heard m the very bosom of an enslaved 
senate * 

Do Scrgine, unwilling to lose a moment, sat down without 
ceremony on the steps of the h6tcl>de'villc, as might have 
been done perhaps, in the simple republics of antiquity, and 
prepared to draw up the letters U-stimoDial that were required 
of bim A certain number of patriots *tood aionnd him, 
others went tbroiigli the city reporting what had yust taken 
place Men rejoiced everywhere, tbev directed their steps 
towards the hotel de-viUc remembering that God never for- 
sakes a people that does not forsake itself Every minute 
fresh citizens came and increased the strange assembly gath- 
ered round the notary, and every new corner was eager to 
have his name at the foot of the declaration. All were 
speaking and arguing at once , some wept, others laughed, 
firey /irU t?fst s .wjf hreath was t}}& ciipf And 

that its ancient liberties were recovering their vitality All 
voices united in proclaiming the praises of the fugitives. 

^ Yes, certainly they are better tlian us,’ said the crowd, ‘for 
they have forsaken everything that our liberties might he 

* Begistres du Consed da 23 deeembre 1522 Gal ffe, 
a. pp 324-330, where the speeches are given at length, Gautier MS. 
SpoQ, Sisl de Gcnne &G- 
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preserved.’ For a long time no such enthusiasm and joy 
had been witnessed in Geneva ; and comparisons were drawn 
between this noble assembly, where every one gave his name 
at the peril of his life, and that gloomy Council of the Hal- 
berds, held in the duke’s presence : on one side pomp and 
tyranny ; on the other, simplicity and liberty. Forsaken 
by the bishop, threatened by the duke, Avatched by the 
Count of Genevois, surrounded by the armed soldiers of 
Saleneuve and Balleyson, ever prompt to acts of violence, 
the citizens followed each other, from noon until five o’clock, 
to siffn the document which was to secure their alliance 

O 

Avith'Switzerland and the triumph of their liberties. 

The mamelukes, however, wishing to stop a movement 
which threatened to rob the duke of all his recent advan- 
tages, had recourse to secret practices. Creeping up to some 
of the patriots of their acquaintance whom they saw ap- 
proaching, they would say : ‘ Beware ! when the duke re- 
turns Avith his army, he Avill lay his hand on these testimo- 
nials, ho Avill count the names, he Avill mark the most guilty 
with a cross, and send them to rejoin the shades of Berthe- 
lier and Levrier.’ The duke had, in truth, his revenge in 
reserve ; but the citizens heeded it not, and replied to this 
manoeuvre by giving in their names Avith greater enthusiasm. 
The approach of the festivals of Christmas and of the New 
Year compelled many to stay in their shops, Avho were thus 
prevented from signing ; to provide against Avhich, men 
went from house to house, asking Avho Avould A’ote for the 
alliance with SAvitzerland. There Avere not a hundred per- 
"sons in Geneva Avho refused. The protest of the hotel-de- 
ville decided the fate of the city. Many of the first sub- 
scribers Avere in the number of those who received the Gos- 
pel most gladly. The dawn of the emancipation Avhich Avas 
then beginning to appear, was to be folloAved by the full 
light of the Reformation, But before that glorious day ar- 
rived, what struggles, what Avars, Avhat dangers, Geneva 
would still have to go through !* 

* Hegistres du Conseil du 22 decembre 1526. Journal de BaXard, 
pp. 34, 36. Galifife, Materiaux, ii. pp. 330-333. Pictet, Stst. de Ge- 
neve, ii pp. 401-408. Gautier MS. Spon, Hist, de Geneve. 
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Ere long the mo\cmeiit descended, spreading from the 
hotcl-de-villo through all the streets of the citj , and to the 
noble piotest of the principal citizens were added the rejoic 
mgs ol the joung folks and of the people The hohdija 
of Christmas and of the Uew Year had arrived The ‘ chil 
dren of Gcneia,’ masked or witli hlackencd faces, paraded 
the streets to the sound of the drum, singing and shouting 
all o\ cr the city ‘ Long Jne the huguenots ” Dunng this 
tunc the citizens lield frequent meetings both by day and by 
night, at which they boldly called for the return of the pa- 
triots, though tliey saw tho dangcre that would accompany 
them Some of the independents visited Sivitzerland by 
stealth, to report all that had taken place and bnng bach 
the fugitives in triumph 

The Savoyard party, who stiff had the power m their 
hand^ were firmly resolved not to give it up The episcopal 
council sat all night The s^ ndics, tho vicar, and the vidamo 
m particular, were losing their heads To prevent tho 
movement from succoedmg, they took useless and contradic 
tory steps, calculated rather to increase the irritation in men's 
minds nothing prospered with them ‘ Fancy how sur 
prised they are,’ wrote the worthy Porral to Hugues. 

* They will go mad, please God The vidame is always m 
doors with the gout, may God icep him^tbere’ They 
have foibulden the boatmen to ferry any body_ovcr tho 
water at night . They arc afraid tliat God will give them 
what they deserve ’ The procurator fiscal issued wnts 
against all who had signed the protest ‘If you will not 
answer according to my pleasure,' ho said to them, 'I vrifl 
force you to speak — ‘ Really,’ said Porral, who already felt 
the need of another liberty than political liberty, ‘really, I 
think that after they have compelled u s to. den y our_parcnt^ 
neighbors, and friends, they wilf constrain ns next to deny 
God himself* 

Yet, if the party of Savoy appeared ‘ sick,’ that of liberty 
was still very weak Both portions of the community 
turned at the same time towards the hialiop ‘ His aulhontjr 
IS in question,’ said certain patriots, ‘ho will side with ns 
aoainst Savoy Let ns summon him ‘ The bishop cannot 
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side "witli tlie rebels,’ said tbe episcopal council and the 
inainelukes ; ‘ let us hasten bis return.’ As the prelate -was 
still beyond the Alps, the t\Yo parties -wrote to him, each for 
itself : ‘ Return speedily ; -without you -we can do nothing.’* 

This was embarrassing to Pierre de la Baume. On the 
one hand, he clung to his principality, and at certain tno- 
ments he would have -withstood the duke ; but on the other 
hand, he felt himself unable to resist that prince, and thus 
he fluctuated perpetually between duty and fear. He started 
for Geneva, not kno-w'ing what he w-ould do there. 

On Thursday, February 1, 1526, one hundred and sixty 
mounted citizens rode out of the city to meet the prelate : 
‘ Why, they are all huguenots,’ said Biolley, an ardent 
mameluke and secretary to the council, as he saw them pass. 
There was however something else. On each side of the 
bishop rode Saleneuve and Balleyson, both devoted servants 
of the duke, and Charles, distrusting La Baume, expected 
that he W'ould obey them as if they were his guardians. 
The prelate loved neither his Highness nor the citizens of 
Gra^7‘ fo fill Ifis purse, that ho might empty it 

afterwards in playing gaudeamus^ says a contemporary. The 
two chamberlains, however, kept so close to him that he 
could not speak freely to anybody. He behaved politely 
towa-rds them, and seemed to be their very humble servant ; 
but as soon as he arrived at the bridge of Arve, where 
Savoy ended and the Genevese territory began, the bishop 
spurred his horse, and rode in front of his ‘ guardians,’ as a 
“sigiTthat he -was lord and master. Then assuming his right 
position, he obliged them from that moment to speak to him 
uncovered.! 

The Savoyard nobles were determined, however, not to 
lose their prey. The next day (February 2), after dinner, 
as the two guardians -were keeping the bishop ‘ at a gaming- 
table,’ it was whispered him that Robert Vandel wanted 
him. "Vandel, one of the Genevese liberals, possessed all his 
confldence, and the bishop desired much to see him ; but 

* Eegistres du Conseil du 22, 29 decemlire 1525. Bonivard, Ghfonig. 
ii. p. 425. Galiffe, Materiaux, iL pp. 339, 340. 

f Bonivard, Ghroniq. ii pp. 430, 431. 
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Ero long the movement descended, spreading from tho 
hotel-de villo through all the street} of the city , and to the 
noble protest of the principal citizens were added the rejoic- 
ings of the jouug folks and of the people The holidays 
of Christmas and of the New Tear had arnred The ‘ ebd 
dren of Geneva,’ masked or with hlackened faces, paraded 
tho streets to tho sound of the drum, singing and shouting 
all over the city ‘Long luo the huguenots!’ During this 
titnc the citizens held freqaent meetings both by day and by 
night, at which they boldly called for tho return of the pa- 
tnoto, though they saw the dangers that would accompany 
them Some of the independents vi<‘ited Switzerland by 
stealth, to report all that had taken place and bring back 
the fugitives in triumph 

Tho Savojard party, who still had tho power in their 
hand«, were firmly resolved not to give it np The episcopal 
council sat all night The s^ ndics, the vicar, and the vidamo 
m particular, were Using their beads To prevent tho 
movement from succeeding, ther took useless and contradio 
tory steps, calculated rather to increase the irritation m men’s 
minds nothing prospered with them ‘ Fancy how sur 
prised they are,’ wrote the worthy Porral to Hogues. 
‘Tliey will go mad, please God The vidame is always m 
doors with the gout, may God keep hiin^therel They 
have foibulden tho boatmen to ferry any body over tho 
water at night They are afraid that God will give them 
what they deserve ’ The procurator fiscal issued writs 
against all who bad signed Uie protest. ‘If yon will not 
answer according to my pleasure,’ ho said to them, ‘I will 
force you to speak — ‘Really,* said Porral, who ilrcady felt 
the need of another liberty than political liberty, ‘ really, I 
think that after they ha^o compelled usjo deny oar parcni% 
neighbors, and friends, they vfiirconstram ns next to deny 
God himself’ 

Yet, if the party of Savoy appeared ‘ sick,’ that of liberty 
was still very weak Both portions of the community 
turned at the same time towards the bishop ‘ His authority 
IS in question,’ said certain patnots, ‘he will side with us 
against Savoy Let us summon him ’— ‘ The bishop cannot 
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side witli the rebels,’ said the episcopal council and the 
inamelukes ; ‘ let us hasten bis return.’ As the prelate was 
still beyond the Alps, the two parties wrote to him, each for 
itself ; ‘ Return speedily ; without you we can do nothing.’* 

This was embarrassing to Pierre de la Baume. On the 
one hand, he clung to his principality, and at certain mo- 
ments he would have withstood the duke ; but on the other 
hand, he felt himself unable to resist that prince, and thus 
he fluctuated perpetually between duty and fear. He started 
for Geneva, not knowing what he would do there. 

On Thursday, February 1, 1526, one hundred and sixty 
mounted citizens rode out of the city to meet the prelate : 
‘ Why, they are all huguenots,’ said Biolley, an ardent 
mameluke and secretary to the council, as he saw them pass. 
There was however something else. On each side of the 
bishop rode Saleneuve and Balleyson, both devoted servants 
of the duke, and Cliarles, distrusting La Baume, expected 
that he w'ould obey them as if they were his guardians. 
The prelate loved neither his Highness nor the citizens of 
Geneva, '* but~only to All his purse, that he might empty it 
afterwards in playing gaudeamus' says a contemporary. The 
two chamberlains, however, kept so close to him that he 
could not speak freely to anybody. He behaved politely 
towjards them, and seemed to be their very humble servant ; 
but as soon as he arrived at the bridge of Arve, where 
Savoy ended and the Genevese territoiy began, the bishop 
spurred his horse, and rode in front of his ‘ guardians,’ as a 
“si^''that he Avas lord and master. Then assuming his right 
position, he obliged them from that moment to speak to him 
uncovered.! 

The Savoyard nobles were determined, however, not to 
lose their prey. The next day (February 2), after dinner, 
as the two guardians Avere keeping the bishop ‘ at a gaming- 
table,’ it was Avhispered him that Robert Vandel Avanted 
him. Vandel, one of the Genevese liberals, possessed all his 
confidence, and the bishop desired much to see him ; but 

* Registres duConseildu 22, 29 d&embre 1525. Bonivard, Chroniq. 
ii. p. 425. GaliSe, Mai&riaux, ii. pp. 339, 340. 

f Bonivard, Ghroniq: ii pp. 430, 431. 
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Salcnetnc ind Ballcjson continued their game, and Pierre 
do la Baumo knew not what to do to escape them Unable 
to hold out nn) longer, he rose, alleging some very natural 
pretext, and ha«*tencd to i little room at the back of the 
house, avhero Vandel was ‘Well, Rohert,’ said the prelate 
rather sharplj, ‘ they tell me that you haie made a declara 
tion in the city contrary to my authority ‘ "i ou have hecn 
deccued,’ replied Vandel, who read him the protest of the 
liote) do'iillc. * TVelJ, well,* said the prelate, ‘there js no 
grcitharinin that’ Vandel then represented to him that 
if Genoa a owed a double obedience, one to the duke, another 
to the bishop, as the Council of Halberds had determined, 
the first would certainly swallow up the second Pierre do 
la Baumo had no doubt of it — ‘ Tliero la somebody,’ ho said, 
lowering his voice, ‘ aery glad of my coming, but ho will ho 
acxod afterwards I will not lose an inch of my 

jurisdiction, were I to spend all ni) property in defending 
It. I will liavo no alliance with the Swiss, howcier, thisl 
promised tho duLo ’ Vandel represented to him that the 
Gonovans sought this alliance only to protect the episcopal 
sovereignty against the usurpations of Savoy , and then, 
knowing tho prelate’s aiarice, he added shrewdly ‘Vhen 
the alliance with the Swiss is concluded, we will proceed 
against the duke's crcature<«, wo will coi fiscate their property, 
and, my lord that will do you no harm ’ — ‘ VTiat are 
yon saxing Robert* Vandnl explained his meaning more 
fully Such language moved the bishop to turn round — 

‘ Really,’ he answered ‘ Well, wc will talk more fully about 
it another time , for tlie moment, farewell ' The converted 
prelate went back to his two keepers * 

The bishop, won over by Vandel, made many reflections 
dimng the and the next day he desired to see the 

syndics and the council who had greatly imtated him by 
their concessions to the duke ‘Tell me how you ha'O 
been going on since m" departure,’ he said mildly, and then 
continued sharply ‘ You asked me to join in your appeal 
to Rome, and then yon withdrew from it without my con 
* tetter of Anil Poiral Galiffe^ Jfofcnatia:, iL pp 341 342 Bon 
yard, Ohrmii ii. p 432 
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sent. . . . This is bad ; you should have done your duty 
■ndthout fear, ^Yhatevel• wrong might be done you. ... I 
will not give up the appeal ; I would rather convene the 
people. . . . God and the world shall be satisfied with:, 
me.’ La Baume had seen the duke in Piedmont. ‘ His 
Highness,’ said he, turning towards his episcopal council, 

‘ told me that he meant to have the sovereignty of Geneva, 
and asked me for a day to come to an understanding about 
it ; but I answered immediately that although Pieri e de la 
Baume is his humble subject, his Highness has no business 
in my city. ... I am determined to maintain the rights 
of my cburch and the liberties of my city — until death.’ 
Then turning again to the syndics : ‘ As for those who have 
retired into Switzerland,’ he said, ‘ I hold them to be honest 
people, and, saving the alliance, I approve of all they 
may do,’ 

On a sudden the bishop asked himself what he should 
say to the duke if such language was reported to him. . . . 
Startled at his own courage, he became confused, hesitated, 
and, speaking low to the first syndic, ho said : ‘ I wish you 
did as they do at Venice. Your council is not secret; it 
ought to be so. Understand clearly that I embrace the city 
party ; but the benefices I possess in his Highness’s states 
compel me to do so secretly. ... If in any circumstances 
I seem opposed to your interests, remember that it is in 
appearance only.’ At the same time, the bishop wrote and 
told the fugitives of his intention to pay all the expenses 
which the independence of the city necessitated ; but he 
added : ‘ If I write you the contrary, pay no attention to it ; 
I shall do so only through fear of the duke, and not to make 
him angry.’ The spirit of his policy was deception. Such 
- was the last bishop of Geneva.* 

The annual nomination of the syndics was about to take 
place, and the city was in great commotion. Both parties 
counted on this election : the mamelukes to establish the 
duke in Geneva, and the huguenots to expel him. The great 
patriots were in exile ; victory seemed assured to the ducals. 

* Journal de BalarJ pp. 41-43. Bonivard, Chroniq. il p, 433. 
Gautier MS. Savyon, Annales, p. 130. 
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\et tlie timidest c\cn of the huguenots took courage, and 
snore to elect ‘honest men who would secure the liberty of 
the city ’ The gcncial council haiuig assembled on the 4tb 
ofFcbnnry, 1620, the mamclnkc syndic Montyon proposed 
eight candidates, from nhom, according to the order pre- 
scribed by tlic duke, they must elect four syndics Then 
Ifobcrt Vandel stood up ‘I am authorized by the citizens,’ 
lie said to Montyon, ‘to inform you that they will not be 
muzzled {hrigidari) ’ Tlicn, turning to the people, he asked 
‘Is it not true?’ All replied ‘Yes, yes^’ many at the 
same tiino calling out ‘Jean Pliilippc’ Philippe was not 
only not one of the eight but ho was one of the exiles * We 
Will make Jean Philippe syndic,’* lepcated the huguenots, 

* and thus show tliat ho and the others in Switzerland are 
good citizens’ If Btsan^on Hugneswas not the popular 
choice, it was probably because tlio people were still angry 
with that noble exile for his refusal m the preceding year 
At this moment the bishop’s procurator fiscal Msndalla 
appeared La Gaume’s courage was not heroic , ho trembled 
at the idea of a purely huguenot election, and desired to get 
a moderate list — Iialf servile, half liberal — passed In Ins 
name, Mandalla proposed four candidates, among whom was 
the traitor Cartclier * TImt will ijuiot all angry feehngV 
said the procurator It was not a cleicr manauvre, for 
Cai teller’s name was soflicicot to discredit the others 

The polling began Each man went lip to the secretary 
and gave in Ins vote The roost energetic of the two parties 
counted the votes received The procurator fiscal watched 
the election with anxiety Soon, vexed and dispirited, he 
ran and told the bishop that the people took no account of 
his message Pierre de la Baume was frightened The 

zealous fiscal ran again to the polling place *My lord con 
jures you,’ he said, * at least not to elect Jean Phihppe, con- 
sidering that he is not in the city’ — ‘We will make no 
choice that will be disagreeable to the bisbop,’ they answered 
politely, and at the same time continued giving their votes 
to the exile The people of Geneva were determined to show, 
in a striking manner, that they were breaking with Savoy 
and uniting with Switzerland, and treading boldly in the 
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path of liberty. The bishop, still more alarmed, finding that 
his procurator obtained nothing, sent his vicar to protest, in 
his name, against so dangerous an election. ‘It shall be 
done as our prince pleases,’ said they courteously ; and then, 
‘without noise or murmur, were elected four huguenots. 
Sire Jean Philippe (they said in the city) received more 
votes than any of the others.’ The citizens cared no more 
for the bishop than for the duke, when the reestablishment 
of their liberties was concerned. The people had never 
been more united ; the opposition counted only eleven, and 
after the election everybody declared that they sided with 
the majority. They. said one to another that a free and 
courageous people, if God comes to their aid, can never 
perish. 

Confusion was in the bishop’s palace. As soon as oppo- 
sition is made to the duke, said some, revolution breaks its 
bounds . . . this election must be annulled. The bishop 
ordered that another general council should be held on the 
'inoTfdw, and, calculating on his personal influence, he 
appeared at it, attended by his councillors and oflBcers ; but 
the people were deaf, and confirmed Philippe’s election ; 
only they appointed his brother-in-law (D. France) to take 
his place during his absence. Not satisfied with this, the 
people repealed all statutes contrary to the liberties of 
Geneva passed under fear of Charles of Savoy. The bishop, 
alarmed at these republican proceedings, exclaimed : ‘ Is 
there nobody that wishes to maintain these ordinances?’ No 
one answered. Everything fell, and the ancient constitution 
was restored. After having changed the laws, they set 
about changing the persons. They would have no partisans 
of Savoy to preserve the liberties of Geneva. Huguenot 
councillors were elected in the place of mamelukes. The 
restoration of Genevese liberties had been so promptly 
accomplished that the ducal faction could not believe their 
eyes. ‘ Our brewers were never more astonished,’ said the 
huguenots. (The brewers were the men who brewed or 
plotted treason.) There were men in the ducal party who 
changed their opinions as the wind changes; they were now 
seen accosting the patriots and shaking hands with them. . . 
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‘See,’ said the tuguenota^ ‘how well they counterfeit the 
air of good fellowship P Then all true friends of their 

country exchuned ‘ Let ns pnisa God I Zaus Deo 
Thus did liberty triumph The Genevese people had 
restored their fr'inchiscs, dismissed the mameluLes, rejected 
the cruel protectorate of Charles III, sought the nlliance of 
Switzerland, and after all that, they gave God the glorj f 
As the cause of Savoy was lost, the bishop, ro long waver 
ing made i show of placing hirasclf on the side of the fi-ee 
and the bold He sent Pierre Bertholo to C4rry this impor 
tant news to Jean Plulippo and all those exiles of whom he 
was so afraid Tho latter had not lost their time, they 
endeavored to enlighten the Swiss, and Ilugues continually 
argued and repeated that Geneva was not Under snbicction 
to the duke At this time Bertholo arrived ‘Tlio ordi 
nances of Savoy are repealed,’ he told tho refugees, ‘patriots 
replaced the serviles everywhere, and one of jou has been 
elected syndic— d^cau Philippe’’ They could bsrdly believe 
this news What’ one of these wretched fugitives of these 
mendicanii (as their enemies called tboro), raised by the 
people of Geneva to tho head of tho State’ What a 
refutation of tho ducal calumnies' But the ‘ foreigners’ did 
not forget themselves in the joy which this message caused 
them T iking Bcitholo with them, they proceeded to the 
Bernese council, and reported the unexpected intelligence 
brought by tho messenger ‘Up to tho present time,’ said 
tho avoycr, ‘I have invited Besan9on Hugues alone, as your 
chief, to Bit down at iny side , now, Messiro Jean Philippe, 
tike your seat above Besan^on, as syndic of Geneva’ The 
alliance would no longer meet vvith obstacles ‘We accept 
you as fellow freemen,’ continued the avoyer, ‘ without heed 
to those growlers and their thretds, which do not fast foug 
now a^ajs’l 

* Begistres da Couseil des 4, 6 10 12 fevrier Jovrnal de ^alard, 
pp. 41-45 Galiffe Maienaux, ii. p. 3« IJonivard CI:roniq II pp 

436-439 , 

I Gautier MS. Registres du Ckmseil des 11 et 13 fovricr iqZU 

JBalard'a Journal, p 48. 

t Registres du Couaeil da 24 fevner Boaivard, Chrvntq lU p. 
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The people of Geneva were about to rise, if we may so 
speak, from the gi'ave. They had acted with decision, with 
energy, with unwavering firmness. They desired to have for 
their magistrates none but men able to maintain their laws 
and independence, and had boldly erased from the code of 
the republic all ordinances contrary to the liberties of Ge- 
neva, Accordingly, ‘ a person of mark,’ who lived at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, exclaimed, after study- 
ing these facts : ‘ This history is a marvellous one, and calls 
to my mind a tract in the Philetes of Plato, touching the 
moral good comprised in the three ideas : Reality, Propor. 
tion, and Truth. It is full of the special marks of the wise 
and merciful providence of God, who has guided, up to this 
present hour, this ship of his rhiracles through an infinity of 
shoals. The more thoroughly we contemplate human 
action, so much the deeper appear the counsels of God.’* 
"What we are about to see appears to confirm these words. 


CHAPTEB XXVII. 

GENEVA AND THE SWISS ALLIED. THE BISHOP, THE DUCALS, 
AND THE CANONS ESCAPE. JOY OP THE PEOPLE. 

(February to August, 1526.) 

Then a step was taken without which the Eeforraation 
would never have been established in Geneva. In the morn- 
ing of the 20th of February the representatives of Berne, 
Friburg, and Geneva resolved to conclude solemnly the alli- 
ahce~T5el\vbeh‘'"ther~tliree ~cities7 for" which the people had 
sighed during so many years. They met, they gave their 

* ‘ Lettre d’un personnage de marque ’ among the Berne MSS. 
Historia Helvetica, p. 125. This letter is ascribed to Theodore Gode- 
froi, councillor of state, historiographer to the king, and secretary to the 
embassy of France for the general peace of Munster. I would rather 
ascribe it to his brother Jacques, a learned lawyer and protestant. 
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hands , affection and confidtDce were in every feature ‘ In 
the name of the most holy ind most high Innity/ said the 
tin CO free state's, ‘ in the name of God the Father, Son, and 
IIol) Ghost, M 0 reciprocally promise mutual fncndship and 
intercourse, in order that wo may he able to prescr\c the 
good that God has given us in justice, repose, and true peace 
And if hereafter one or many slionld wish to molest 
the syndics, councils, or freemen of the city of Genova in 
their persons, honor, goods, or estate, we, the avoyers, coud 
oils, and freemen of the cities of Berne and Fnburg — hy 
virtue of our oatli made and sworn — are bound to give the 
said citj favor, aid, and succor, and to march out our armies 
at their charge, liowcver’*" The required formahties" 
having been fulfilled ‘ Gentlemen,’ said Jean Philippe, *we 
will depart and carry this good news ourselves to our coun 
tr} ’ The councils of Berne and Fnburg ordered that a 
number of deputies from each canton equal to that of the 
fugitnca should accompany them, with power to seal the 
alliance at Geneva. All tbc cmlcs left on the same day, 
but how different was the return from that breathless flight 
which had not long ago brought them to Fnburg ’ ‘ They 
went, not in fear and dread as they had come, but taking the 
high road through the Pajs do Vaud, where all strove to 
do them honor, for,' says Bomvard, ‘they still smelt the 
reek of the roast meat of Moral ’ 

On the 23rd of February tbc news of the speedy arrival 
of the exiles and delegates of the cantons spread through 
Geneva citizen told it to citizen great was the joy, and ai 
rangements were mode for their reception The syndics on 
horseback, carrying their batons, followed by all who had 
horses, went out to meet them and the people collected near 
the S n iss gate to rcccii e them A saluto of guns announced 
their approach Tliey walked three abreast in the middle 
was a Genevan fugitive, on his right and left a deputy of 
Berne and of Fnburg, this order continued through the 
•whole hne, announced more clesrly thm all the rest the close 
union of the three cities Geneva, nllicd to the Swiss, might 
o fflst. SelVftique.'i p 10 "W® have followed tho onginaldoca 

tnent which la still to bo seen m tlw pobhe library at Berne 
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be able to preserve its indopeiuloncc ; Geneva was saved. A 
conversion liad been wroiijjht in ils peoj)le. Ilitlierto they 
bad turned to the soutli ; now tliey tnniod towards llic 
iiortli : they began to c.ast ofT lioino. and to catch a glimpse 
of Wittemberg. There arc certain movements in nations 
that tnansform their destinies. ']’hc citizens conld not take 
their eyes ofl* those unhappy men who Inul liad sueli didi- 
culty in escaping the archers of Savoy, and who, .strange to 
say, were returning holding Berne and Fribnrg by the hand. 
They had gone aw.ay, still disposed to appeal to Komc ; but 
having lieard much talk in Switzerland of the Beformation, 
they were to be the first to welcome Farol and the Gospel to 
Geneva. . . . Bel.ations and friends pressed in their arms 
these fugitives, whom they h.ad thought they should never 
.see ag.ain. ‘ They were .sumptuously entertained at the 
hotel-dc-villc. A morality on the ^aid alliance was per- 
formed, and a bonfire was lighted on the Place Molard.’''* 
The Council of Two Hundred was convened. 

This imporUint conncil assembled, but instead of two hun- 
dred citizens, three hundred and twenty met together. This 
sitting was to bo a festival ; everybody desired to be present. 
It was known that Ilugncs would speak : the respect they 
felt for the gre.'it citizen and his companions in misfortune, 
the adventures he had to relate, mixed up (it was reported) 
with strange facts, excited interest and curiosit}'. Ilugiies 
rose to spc.ak : there was deep silence : ‘ You know, sirs,’ he 
began, ‘ th.at five or six months ago, on the morrow of Holy 
Cross (September 15, 1525), we left here in great haste by 
different roads ; without communicating with one another, 
not knowing where to go to escape the rage of the most 
illustrious duke, ilonscigneur of Savoy. We were warned 
by friends that, on the demand of certain persons in this 
city, the prince was resolved to take us and put us igno- 
miniously to de.ath, because we had resisted innovations op- 
posed to our liberties. Ah 1 sirs, that was no child’s play, 
believe me. The archers and agents of my lord of Savoy 

* Bemo MS. Ilistoire de Geneve, usually ascribed to Bonivard. Seo 
also Gautier MS. Eegistres du Conseil du 24 fdvrier. Bomvard, 
Ghroniq. ii. pp. 439, 440. 
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pursued ns as far as St Claude, from St Claude to Bessnyon, 
and beyond We bad to travel day and njght jd the 
woods, through wind and ram, not knowing where to go in 
quest of sxfety . At last we considered that we bad 

friends at Friburg, and tbithcrsve went’ 

The citizens, nvetting their eyes on Ilugues, did not lose a 
word of bis narrative and of flie details which he added 
The) seemed to bear bim cotnpany^ through those woods 
and mountains, among the ravines and snow, they fancied 
the) heard behind them the tramp of the armed men m 
pursuit of them What struck them nas pot only the 

epic clement m the flight and return of these free men, of 
which ancient Greece would doubtless have made one of the 
fioest myths in her history , it was in an especial manner 
the sovereign importance which these acts had for them 
During those sacred days, Geneva and her destinies had 
turned on their axis , her gates were opened on the side of 
light and liberty , the flight, the residence at Berne and 
Fnburg, and the return of Ilugncs and Ins companions, are 
one of the most important pages m the annals of the city 

Hugues continued he told them Lou Fnburg and Berne 
had seen no other means of securing their liberties than by 
receiving them into their alliance * Here are the letters 
duly sealed with their great seals,' said the noble orator, pre- 
senting a parchment * They ore written in German , but I 
will tell you their substance, article by article, without de- 
ceiving you m any — on my life’ He read the act of alli- 
ance, and added ‘ Sir«^ my comrades and I hero present 
promise you, on our lives and goods, that the said citizenship 
IS such Consider, sirs, if )ou will ratify and accept iL 
The assembly testified its approbation w ith thanks to God, 
and resolved to convoke a general council for tho next 
daj • 

The catholic party and the ducal party were aroused 
The Swiss alliance, an imineiise innovation, threatened all 
the conquests they had made with so much trouble m Ge- 
neva during so many generations. The bishop, full of un- 


Eegistfcs du Conseil du 24 fSvrier 1526. 
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casines?, consulted with the canons and some others on 
whom he thought ho could rely. All told him that if Berne 
had its way in Geneva, there would ho no more bisiiop, no 
more prince. To work thou ! All the powera of feudalism 
and the papacy conspired against an alliance which first 
gave Geneva liberty and afterwards the Gospel. At first 
they wished to prevent the gcnci’al council from meeting. 
It was customary to summon it by tolling the great bell ; 
noM' Canon Lutrv had the key of the tower where this bell 
hung. In the evening the reverend father, followed by 
some armed men, climbed step by step up the narrow stairs 
which led to the bell-loft, and placed the men in garrison 
there. ‘ You arc here,’ he said, * to defend the boll and not 
to give it up;’ he then went down, double-locked the door, 
and carried air.ay tlie koj*. In tl»o mornwg tlio door iras 
found to be locked, and Lutry refused to open it. ‘ The 
canons,’ it w.ns said in the city, ‘ are opposed to the assem- 
bling of the people.’ The irritated citizens ran together. 
* Whereupon there was a great njiroar and alann in the 
church of St. Pierre, so that Do Lutry was constnained to 
open the door and give up the bell.’* 

It was all over ; they resolved still to fight a last Kattlc, 
even with the certainty of being defeated. The ccneml 
council met; the bishop went thither in person, alter. by 
■ his cpiscop.al followers, in the hope that his prcsot:co niiijht 
intimidate the huguenots. *I .am head, pastor, and prince 
of the community,’ he said. ‘ It concerns my .afTairs, and I 
wish to know what will be laid before yon.’ — ' It j« not the 
custom for my lord to be present,’ said Ungues ; ‘ the citi- 
zens transact none but political m.atters licref which concon! 
"tlieiifr'wlrolU’Y'TIis presence, however, U ahv.avs plcasinc,'' to 
us, provided nothing be deduced from it prcjudif-ial lo onr 
liberties.’ Thereupon Ungues propose ! the a h'iance. Tiicn 
Stephen do la Mare got up. In 1510 he Imd shone in the 
foremost rank of the patriots: but, rm .ar'lent liAincr 
Catholic, he had since then placed liberty in tlic- second rank 
and the Church in the first. It was be w h.o lind undcrtakei; 

* Journal do Balard. p. 51. Eayron, -tr.r.cV. p, }3J. 

f ' Do politia.’— Registers of the* Coanen, Feb. 25 , 
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to oppose the proposition. * It is sufficient for us to lire 
under the protection of God, St Peter, and the bishop. . . . 
I oppose the alliance.’ Do la Mare could not proceed, so 
great iv.as the confusion that brolo out m the assembly ; the 
indignation was general, yet order and quiet were restored 
at last, and the treaty was read ‘Will jou ratify this alli- 
ance r said first aj ndic G Bergeron. ‘ Yes, yes 1’ they 
shouted on every side. The syndic continued : ‘ Let those 
who appro; c of it hold up their hands I’ There was a forest 
of hands, every m.an holding up both at once. ‘ We desire 
it, we approve of it,* they shouted again. ‘ Those of tho 
contrary opinion?’ added tho syndic. Six hands only were 
raised in opposition, Pierre de H Baumc from his episcopal 
throne loohed down upon this spectacle with anxiety Even 
to tho last ho had reckoned upon success. By selecting Do 
la Mare, the old lc.adcr of the patriots, and placing him at 
the head of the moicmentogamsttbe alliance with the Swiss, 
ho fancied that be had hit upon an admirable combination ; 
but his hopes were disappointed. Alarmed and irntated, 
seeing what this lote would load to, and determined to keep 
his principality at any cost, the bishop-pnnce exclaimed: ‘ I 
do not consent to tins alliance; I appeal to our holy father 
the popo and to his majesty the emperor.’ But to no pur- 
pose did the Bishop of Geneva, on the eve of losing his 
states, appeal to powers the most dreaded — no one paid any 
attention to his protest Joy beamed on e\ery face, and the 
words ‘ pope, emperor,’ were drowned by enthusiastic bhouts 
of ‘ the Swiss . . . the Swiss and liberty T Besan^on Hp- 
gues, who, although on tbe side of independence, was at- 
tached to the bishop, exerted all Ins influence with him. 

* Very well, then,’ said the versatile prelate, * if your fran- 
£^fs€sp&rmfSj£>!: jr.’t.b£vvi y4U.wprjiir-r,. 

do so.’ — ‘ I take note of this declaration,’ said Ilugnes ; and 
then he added : ‘ More than once the citizens Ime concluded 
such alliances without their prince — with Venice, Cologne, 
and other cities.’ The Register mentions that after this the 
pnnee went away satisfied We rather doubt it ; but how- 
ever that may be, tbe bishop by his presence had helped to 
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Bauction tlic measure vliich he had so much at heart to 
prevent.* 

What comforted Pierre do la Baumc was the sight of 
Besau5!on Ilugncs at the head of the movement. That 
great citizen assured the bishop that the alliance with 
Switzerland was not opposed to liis authority ; and he did 
so with perfect honcsty.f Ungues was simply a conserva- 
tive. Ue desired an alliance with Switzerland in older to 
preserve Geneva in her present position. lie desired to 
maintain the prelate not only as bishop, but also .ns prince : 
.nil his opposition w.ns aimed at the usurpations of Savoy. 
But there were minds in Geneva already wishing for more. 
Certain citizens, in whom tho neAV aspirations of modern 
times were boffinninnr to show themselves, said that the 
municipal liberties of the city were continually fettered, and 
often crushed, by the princely authority of the bishop. Had 
he not been scon to favor the cruel murders which the Sa- 
voyard power had committed in Geneva ? ‘ The liberties of 

the people and tho temporal lordship of the bishop cannot 
exist together ; one or other of the two powers must suc- 
cumb,’ they said. The history of succeeding ages has shown 
but too plainly tho rc.asonablcncss of these fears. Wherever 
the bishop has remained hing, he has trampled the liberties 
of the people under foot. There we find no representative 
government^ no liberty of the press, no religious liberty. 
In the '"eyes of the bishop-prince these great blessings 
of modern society arc monsters to be promptly stifled. 
Some Genevans comprehended the danger that threatened 
them, and, wishing to preserve the liberties they had received 
from their ancestors, saw no other mc.ans than by withdraw- 
ing from the ministers of religion a worldly power which 
Jesus Christ had refused them beforehand. Some — ^but 
their number was veiy small then — ^Nvent further, and began' 
to ask whether the authority of a bishop in religious matters 
was not still more contrary to the precepts of the Gospel, 
which acknowledged no other authority than that of tho 

* Council Registers, Feb. 25. Balard’s Journal, p. 61. Galin^ 
Materiaxvx, iL p. 362. Savyon, Annales, p. 131. 

f Galiffe, Materiaux, iL p. 364. 
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■word of God ; and wlieUier liberty could ever exist in the 
State so long as there was a despot m the Church Such 
were the great questions beginning to be discussed in Geneva 
more than three hundred years ago * the present time seems 
destined to soUc them 

In spite of the loyal assurances of Besangon Hugnes, the 
bishop was disturbed Sitting with liberty at his side, he 
felt ill at ease; and the terror spreading throngh the rants 
of the clergy could not fail to reach him If the bishop of 
Geneva should be deprived of his principality, who can tell 
if men will not one day depnve the pope of his kingship! 
Tho alarm of the canons, priests, and friends of the papacy 
continued to increase Did they not know that the Rcfor 
mation was daily gaining ground in many of the confede- 
rated states * Friburg, indeed, was still catholic ; bat 
Zurich was no longer so, and everything announced that 
Berne would soon secede The great light was to come 
iiom anotlicr country, ftom a country that spoke the Ian* 
guage of Geneva, but Geneva was then receiving from 
Switzerland the first gleams that precede the day Some 
Genevans were already beginning to profess, rather undis- 
guisedly, their new religions tendencies , Robert Vandel, 
the bishop’s fnend, openly defended the Reformation. ‘ Sire 
Robert is not very good for Friburg,’ said bodib , ‘ but he is 
good for Berne, very good which meant that he preferred 
Holy Scripture to tho pope. The priests said that if Geneva 
was united to Switzerland, there was an end of tho privi- 
leges of the clergy , that simple Christians would begin to 
occupy themsciv es with religion; and that in Geneva, as in 
Basle, Scaffhauson, and Berne, laymen would talk about tho 
faith of the Church Now there was nothing of which tho 
clergy were more afraid The ministers of tho Romish 
religion, instead of ctamming the Scriptures, of finding w 
them doctrines capable of satisfying the wants of man, and 
of propagating them by mild pcrsuasiou, were occupied with 
very different matters, and would not suffer any one bat 
themselves to think even of tho Biblo and its contents. 
Never was a calling made a more thorongh fiction It was 
said of them* They have taken avay the ley of knowledge. 
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they enter not in themselves, and them that were entering in 
they hindered. 

These ideas became stronger every day, and the attach- 
ment of the priests to their old customs was more stubborn 
than over. It was difticult to avoid an outbreak ; but it 
should be observed that it was provoked by the canons. 
These rich and powerful clerics, Avho were determined to 
oppose the alliance with all their power, and, if necessary, 
to defend their clerical privileges with swords and arque- 
buses, got together a quantity of arms in the house of Do 
Lutry, the most fanatical of their number, in order to make 
use of them ‘ against the cit)%’ On the night of the 2Glh 
of February, these reverend seigniors, ns well as the princi- 
pal mamelukes, crept one after .another into this house, and 
held a consultation. A rumor spread through the cit}', and 
the citizens told one .another ‘ that M. de Lutry and M. do 
Yausier had brought together a number of people secretly 
to get up a riot.’ The p.atriots, prompt and resolute in 
char.acter, were determined not to give the m.amelukcs the 
le.ast chance of recovering their power. * The people rose 
in arms,’ the house was surrounded ; it woidd appear that 
some of the chiefs of the ducal p.arty came out, and that 
swords were crossed. ‘A few were wounded,’ says the 
chronicler. However, ‘ proclamation was made to the sound 
of the trumpet through the city,’ and order was restored.'^’ 

' The conspiracy of the canons having thus failed, the 
members of the feudal and papal party thought everything 
lost. They fancied they saw an irrevocable fatality dr.agging 
them violently to their destruction. The principal sup- 
porters of the old order of things, engrossed by the care of 
their compromised security, thought only of escaping, like 
birds of night, before the first beams of day. They disguised 
themselves and slipped out unobserved, some by one gate, 
some by another. It was almost a universal p.anic. The 
impetuous Lutry escaped first, with one of his colleagues ; 
the biriiop-prince’s turn came next. Bitterly upbraided by 
the Count of Genevois for not having prevented the alliance, 
Pierre de la Baume took alarm both at the huguenots and 
* Bonivard," Ohroniq. ii. p. ■444. Journal de JBahrd, pp. 52, 63. 
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' tbo duke, and escaped to St Claude The agents of Ins 
Highness of Savoy trembled in their castles, the vidame 
hastened to depart on the one side, and the goaler of the 
Chateau do I’lle, who was nicknamed the sultan, did the 
same on the other 

The most terrified were the denes and the mamelobcs 
•who had been present it the meeting at Canon de Lutry’s. 
They had taken good care not to stop after the alarm that 
had been given them, and when the order was mide by sound 
of trumpet for every man to retire to his own house, they 
had hastened to escape in di«gaisc, trembling and hopeless. 
The nett morning the city watch, followed by the sergeants, 
forcibly entered Da Lutry’s boose, and seized the nrm«, 
winch hnd been carefully hidden , hnt they found the nest 
empty, for all the birds had flown ‘ If they had not escaped,’ 
said Syndic Balard, ‘they would have been m danger of 
death ’ The canons who bad not taken flight sent two of 
their number to the bdleldc^ville to say to the syndics 
‘Will you keep us safe and sure in the city ? if not, will yon 
give us safe conduct, that we may leave it V Tliey thought 
only of following their colleagues 

The flight of the 26th of February was the connterpart of 
the 16th of September In September the new times had 
disappeared m Geneva for a few weeks only, in February 
the old times were departing for ever The Genevese rejoiced 
as they saw these leeches disappear, who had bled them so 
long, even to the very maiiow ‘The pnests and the 
Savoyards,’ they said, ‘ aro like wolves dnven from the woods 
by hunger there is nothing left for them to take, and thej 
are compelled to go elsewhere for their prey’ Nothing 
could be more favorable to the Swiss alliance and to liberty 
tfiaa fftrs guaerr? I?igAd The p-ifftyrns of the dake ^ 
the bishop having evacuated the city, the senate and the peo- 
ple remained masters Tbo grateful citizens ascribed all the 
glory to God, and exclaimed ‘The sovercigntj is now in the 
hands of the council, without the interference of cither magi^ 
trates or people Eierythxny tees done by the grace of God 

• Journal de Balard, pp 62 63 Galiffe ilatenaux, u. p. 301 Bonl 
yard, Pohae de Geneve, pp. 392, 393, Chronvi n. pp 440, 441 
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At tlie very time Avlieii tlie men of feudalism were quitting 
Geneva, those of liberty ■were arriving, and the great tran- 
sition was effected. On the 11th of March eight Swiss 
ambassadors entered the city in the midst of a numerous 
crowd and under a salute of artillery : they w'ere the envoys 
from the cantons who had come to receive the oaths of 
Geneva and give theirs in return. The ne.\'t day these free- 
men, sons of the conquerors of Charles the Bold, all glowing 
with desire to protect Geneva from the attacks of Charles 
the Good, appeared before the general council. At their 
head was Sebastian de Dicshach, an energetic man, devout 
catholic, great captain, and skilful diplomatist. ‘ klagnificent 
lords and very dear fellow-freemen,’ he said, ‘Friburg and 
Berne acquaint you that they are willing to live and die 
with you. . . . Will you swear to observe the alliance that 
has been drawn up?’ — ‘Yes,’ exclaimed all the Genevans, 
without one dissentient voice. Then the Swiss ambassadors 
stood up and raised their hands towards heaven to make the 
oath, ^yery one looked with emotion on those eight Hel- 
vetians of lofty stature and martial hearing, the representa- 
tives of the energetic populations whose military glory at 
this' time surpassed that of all other nations. The noble 
Sebastian having pronounced the oath of alliance, his com- 
panions raised their hands also, and repeated his words 
aloud. The citizens exclaimed with transport: ‘We desire 
it, we desire it !’ Then with deep emotion said some : 
‘Those men were born in a happy hour, who have brought 
about so good a business.’ Eight deputies of Geneva, among 
whom were Francis Favre, and G. Hugues, brother of Besan- 
qon, proceeded to Berne and Friburg to make the same oath 
on the part of their fellow-citizens.* 

The men of the old times "were not discouraged : if they 
had been beaten at Geneva, might they not conquer at 
Friburg and Berne? Indefatigable in their exertions, they 
resolved to set every engine to work in order to succeed. 
Stephen de la Mare, three other deputies of the duke, 

* Registers of March 12, 1526. Bedard's Journal, p. 54. Spon, Hist, 
"Se Genhie, ii. p. 392. Gautier MS. Galiffe, Materiaux, ii, pp. 369-392. 
Savyon, Annales, p. 132. 
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land to break off the alhanco But Fribui^ and Berne re 
phed ‘lor nothing m tl c world will wc depart from what 
wo have sworn * The liand of God was manifest, and accord 
ingjj when lingoes heaid of this answer, he exclaimed 
‘ God himself is conducting our affairs ’ 

Then was Gcnc^ a intoxicated with joy On the morrow 
after tho taking of the oath in the general council, the delight 
of the people broke out all over the city Bonfires were 
lighted In the public places , there was much dancing, 
masquerading and shouting, patriotic and satirical sonf’s 
reechoed through the streets, there was an outburst of 
happiness and liberty ‘When a people have been kept so 
long in the leash,’ sail Bonuard, 'os soon as they are let 
loose, they are apt to indulge in dangerous gambols’* 

While the people were rejoicing after their fashion, tho 
wise men of the council resolved to show their gratitude to 
God in another manner The councils issued a general pl^ 
don Then an indulgence and concord were procKinied 
and all hound themselves to live in harmony They went 
further they desired to repair tho injustice of the old 
regime ‘ Bonn ord ’ said some, ‘ has been unjustly deprived 
of his priory of St Victor because of bis patriotism’— 

‘ What would you have us do * they answered , ‘ the pope 
has given the benefice to another ’ — ‘ I should not make it 
a serious matter of conscience to disobey the pope,’ said 
Bonivard sliJy — ‘And as foe us,’ said the sj’udics, *wedo 
not care much about him ' In later years tho magistrates 
of Geneva gave the most palpable proofs of this declaration , 
for the moment they confined themselves to resettling tho 
ex prior in the bouse of which tho pope had robbed him 
Another more important reparation had still to bo effected 

In this solemn hour, when tho cause of liberty was tri- 
umphing, amid the joyful shouts of a whole people, two 
names were pronounced with sighs nnd even with tears 
‘Berthehcr! Levner*’ said tho noblest of the citizens. 

' We have reached the goal, but it was they who traced out 

• SalanTs Journal, vp.6i, 65 Bomvard, arontj It ^ <47 React 
MS. Chronvi liv It ch- x. 
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the road "with tlieir blood.’ Ah enfrancbised people ouglit 
not to be ungrateful to tbeir liberators. By a singular coin- 
cidence the anniversary of Berth elier’s death revived more 
keenly the memory of that disastrous event. On the 23d 
of August a hundred citizens appeared before the council : 
‘ Seven years ago this very day,’ they said, ‘ Philibert Ber- 
thelier Avas beheaded in the cause of the republic ; Ave pray 
that his memory be honored, and that, for such end, a 
solemn procession shall march to the ringing of bells from 
"the"' church ~bf' St. Pierre to that of Our Lady of Grace, 
Avhere the hero’s head was buried.’ That was not Avithout 
danger : Our Lady’s' Avas on the Savoy frontier, and his 
Highness’s soldiers might easily have disturbed the cere- 
mony. The council preferred ordering a solemn service in 
memory of Berthelier, Levrier, and others Avho died for the 
republic. The Genevans, acknoAvledging the great blessings 
Avith which the hand of God had enriched them, Avished to 
repair all Avrongs, honor all self-sacrifice, and Avalk with a 
firm step in the paths of justice and of liberty. It was by 
such sacrifices that they meant to celebratb their deliver- 
ance,* 

Geneva did not stand alone in feeling these aspirations 
towards modern times. It was doubtless in the sixteenth 
century a great example of liberty ; but the movement tend- 
ing towards neAv things Avas felt among all those nations 
whom the Bible compares to a troubled sea : the tide Avas 
rising over the whole surface. During the first half of the 
sixteenth century Europe was aAvaking ; the love of ancient 
learning enlightened the mind, and the brilliant rays of 
Christian truth, so long intercepted, Avere beginning to pierce 
the clouds. A world till then unknown was opening before 
man’s astonished eyes, and eA^erything seemed to announce 
a civilisation, independence, and life as yet unknoAvn to the 
human race. The mind of Europe aAvoke, and moving for- 
ward took its station in the light, insatiable of life, of know- 
ledge, and of liberty. 

The great question was to know whether the new world, 

* Eegisters of the Council, Aug. 23, 1626. Gautier MS. 
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■which seemed to be issuing from the ah} s'*, would repose on 
a solid foundation More than once already awakened 
societ) had appeared to break its bonds, to throw off its 
shroud, and iiphfl: the stone from the sepulchre. It had 
happened thus in the ninth, eleventh, and twelfth centunes, 
when the most eminent minds began to ask the reason of 
things ,* bnt each time humanity bad wanted the necessary 
strength, the new birth was not completed, the tomb closed 
01 er it again, and it fell once more into a heavy slumber 
Would it be the same nowf Wonld this awakening of 
the sixteenth century bo also like a watch in the night ? 

Certain men, elect of God, vvere to give this new move- 
ment the strength it necde<l Let us turn towards that 
country whence Geneva wonld receive those heroes baptised 
with the Holy Spmt and with 6 ro 
The scene of our history is about to change ‘ A man of 
mark’ whom wo have already quoted, said, when speaking 
of Geneva ‘ On this platform appear actors who do not 
speak so loud as great kings and emperors on tbo spacious 
theatre of their states , but what matters how the speaker 
IS dressed, if bo says what be ought I’f leaving for 

a time tins modest platform We shall no longer have to 
speak of a little nation whose greatest heroes are obscure 
citizens Wo are entering a mighty empire where we shall 
be in the company of kings and queens, of groat personages 
and famons courtiers Yet the dissimilarity between the 
two theatres is not so wide as one might expect In that 
vast country of France, where historians usually desenbo 
nothing but the great stream formed by the numerous com 
bmations of policy, a few springs arc seen welling forth, at 
first unnoticed, but they swell by degrees, and their waters 
will one day have more influence on the destiny of the 
world than the floods of that mighty river One of these 
springs appeared at Etaples, close upon the shores of the 
Channel , another at Gap in Dauphmy , and others in other 
places. But the most important, that which was to unite 
them all and spread a new life even to the most distant 

* ‘Quajrero rationem qiioniodost.’— Anselin. 

f ‘Lettre dun persennage denjarqo^’ Berne MS. MstlTelveii^ 
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countries, welled up at Noyon, an ancient and once illus- 
trious town of Picardy. It was France who gave Lefevre and 
Farel — France, too, gave Calvin. That French people, who 
(as some say) cared for nothing but war and diplomacy ; 
that home of a philosophy often sceptical and sometimes 
incredulous and mocking ; that nation Avhich proclaimed 
and still proclaims itself the eldest daughter of Home, gave 
to the world the Keformation of Calvin and of Geneva — the 
great Reformation, that which is the strength of the most 
influential nations, and which reaches even to the ends of 
the world. France has no nobler title of renown : we do 
not forget it. Perhaps she will not always disdain it, and 
after having enriched others she Avill enrich herself. It will 
be a great epoch for her future development, when her 
dearest children drink at those living fouTitains that burst 
from her bosom in the sixteenth century, or rather at that 
eternal fountain of the Word of God, whose waters are for 
the healing of nations. 
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A MAK OP THE PEOPLE AND A QUEEN. 

(1522-1526) 

The Reformation was concerned both with God and man 
Its am was to restore the paths by which God and man 
unite, by which the Creator enters again into the creature 
This path opened by Jesus Christ with power, had been 
blocked up in ages of superstition The Reformation clenrcd 
the road, and reopened the door.^ 

We willingly acknowledge that the middle ages had not 
Ignored the wonderful work of redemption truth was then 
covered with a s oil rather Ilian dtstro) cd, and if the noxious 
w'eeds be plucked up with which the field Ind gradually been 
filled, the primitive soil is laid bare Take away the wor 
ship paid to the Virgin, tbc saints, and the host , take away 
meritonoQs, magical, and supererogatory works, and other 
errors besides, and we am>e at simple faith in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost It is not the same when we come to 
the manner in which God enters again into man Roman 
Catholicism bad gone astray m this respect, there were a 
few mystics in htr fold who pretended to tread this myste- 
rious way , but their heated imaginations misled them, while 
in the place of this inward worship (ho Roman doctors sub- 
stituted certain ecclesiastical formalities mcchamcallv exe- 
cuted Hie only means of recoaenng this royal road was 
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to return to the apostolical times and seek for it in the Gos- 
pel. ' Three acts are necessary to unite man again -with God. 
Religion penetrates into man by the depths of his conscience ; 
thence it rises to the height of his knowledge, and finally 
pervades the activity of his whole life. 

The conscience of man had been seared not only by the 
sin which”clings to our nature, but also by the indulgences 
and mortifications imposed by the Church. It required to 
be vivified by faith m tlie„atoning blood of Christ. 

Tradition , .scholasticism, papal infallibility, mingling their 
confused questions and numerous superstitions with the natu- 
ral darkness of the heart, man’s understanding had heen 
completely obscured. It needed to be enlightened by the 
torch of God’s word. 

A society of priests, exercising absolute dominion, had 
enslaved Christendom. For this theocratic and clerical so- 
ciety it was necessary to substitute a living society of the 
children of God. 

With Luther began the awakening of the human con- 
science. Terrified at the sin he discovered in himself, he 
found no other means of peace but faith in the grace of 
Christ Jesus. This starting-point of the German reformer 
was "also that of every Reformation. 

To Zwingle belongs in an especial manner the work of 
the understanding. The first want of the Swiss reformer 
was to know God. He inquired into the false and the true, 
the reason of faith. Formed by the study of the Greek 
classics, he had the gift of understanding and interpreting 
Scripture, and as soon as he reached Zurich he began his 
career as a reformer by explaining the New Testament. 

Calvin perfected the third work necessary for the Refor- 
mation. His characteristic is not, as the world imagines, 
the teaching of the doctrines to which he has given his 
name ; his great idea was to unite all believers into one body, 
having the same life, and acting under the same Chief. The 
Reform was essentially, in his eyes, the renovation of the 
individual, of the human mind, of Christendom. To the 
Church of Rome, powerful as a government, but otherwise 
enslaved and dead, he wished to oppose a regen i 
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whose njembere had found through fiith the hbort7 of the 
children of God, and which should be, not only a pillar of 
trutl), blit a prmtJple of moral purification for all the hnman 
lace Ho concened the bold design of formin<* for tlic«e 
modern times a society in which the mduidual liberty and 
equality of Its members should be combined ivith adbesiou 
to an jmmntable truth, because it camo from God, and to a 
holy and strict, but freely accepted law An energetic 
effort towards moral perfection was one of tbc devices written 
on his standard Not only did he conceive the grand idea 
we have pointed out , he realised it He gave movement 
and life to that enlightened and sanctified society which was 
the object of his noble desires And now w herever cimrclies 
are founded on the twofold basis of truth and moralit y— 
even should they bo at the antipodes — we may affirm tiat 
Calvin’s sublime idea is extended and c irned out 

It resulted from the very nature of this society that the 
democratic element would be introduced into the nations 
where it was established By the very act of giving truth 
and morality to the members of this body, he gave them 
liberty All were called to search for light in the Bible 
all were to be taught immediately of God, and not bv 
priests only , all were called to give to othera the truth they 
had found ‘Each one of you,’ said Calvin, ‘is consecrated 
to Christ, m order that you may bo associated witb lira in 
bis hmgdom and be partakers of his priesthood’* How 
could the citizens of this spintual republic be thought other- 
wj e than worthy to have a share m its government I The 
fifteenth chapter of the Acts shows us the brethren united 
with the apostles and elders in the proceedings of the Chnrcli, 
and such is the order that Call in desired to rctstablidi V* o 
have alreadv pointed out some of the reasons by virtue of 
winch constitutional hbertj was introduced into the bo<om 
of the nations who received the Reform of Geneva To 
these mest bo added the reason jnst mentioned 

Disunited from each other, the three great pnnciplos of 
Luther, Zwmgle, and Calvin would have been insufficient 


• Calm on St Peter, di. IL t 9 
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Faitb, if it liad not possessed for its foundation the knowl- 
edge of the Word of Ged, would have easily degenerated 
into a mystical enthusiasm. The abstract authority of 
Scripture, separated from a living faith, would have ended in 
a dead orthodoxy *, and the social principle, deprived of these 
two foundations, Avould have succeeded only in raising one 
of those artificial edifices in the air which fall down as soon 
as built. 

God, by giving in the sixteenth century a man who to the 
lively faith of Luther and the scriptural understanding of 
Zwingle joined an organising faculty and a creative mind, 
gave the complete reformer. If Luther laid the foundations, 
if Zwingle and others built the walls, Calvin completed the 
temple of God. 

We shall have to see how this doctor arrived at a knowl- 
edge of the truth ; we shall have to study his labors and his 
struggles until the moment when, quitting for ever a country 
whose soil trembled under his feet and threatened to swallow 
him up, he went to plant upon a lowly Alpine hill that 
standard around which he meditated rallying the scattered 
members of Jesus Christ. But we must first see what was 
the state of France at the time when the reformer was 
brought to the Gospel. 

The history of the Eeformation in France, prior to the 
establishment of Calvin at Geneva, is divided into two parts : 
the first includes the favorable times, the second the unfavor- 
able. We confess that the favorable times were occasionally 
the reverse, and that the unfavorable times were often favor- 
able ; and yet we believe that, generally speaking, this dis- 
tinction may be justified. This subject has been frequently 
treated of; we shall, however, have to describe some phases 
of the French Eeformation which have not always been set 
forth by those who have written its history. 

Two persons, a man and a woman, whose social position 
and character present the most striking contrasts, labored 
with particular zeal to propagate the Gospel in France at the 
epoch of the Eeformation. 

The woman appears first. She is the most beautiful and 
intelligent, the wittiest, most amiable and influential, an 1 
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Tvith the exception of her daagliter, the greatest of her a^e. 
Sister, mother of kings, herseh a queen, grandmother of tie 
monarch whom franco (right or wrong) has extolled the 
most, namcl), Henry I\%she li%ed much m the great world 
in great ceremonials, with great personages, amongthe ina<T 
mficence of the Louvre, St. Germain, and Fontainehleau 
This woman is Margaret of Angouleme, Duchess of Alen 9 oa, 
Queen of Nav arre, and sister of Francis I 

The man who appears next (he was younger than her by 
seventeen }ear6) contrasts with all these grandeurs by the 
lowness of his origin He is a man of the people, a Picardm, 
his giandfather was a cooper at Pont lEveque, his father 
was secretary to the bishop, and, in the day of his greatest 
influence in the world, he apprenticed his own brotl er 
Anthony to a bookbinder Simple, frugal, poor, of a dispo 
sition ‘rather morose and bashful’*— such is the humble 
veil that hides the greatness of his genius and the strength 
of his will This man is Calvin 

This man and this vroman, so opposite as regards their 
condition m the world, resemble each other in tlicir prin 
cipal features They both possess fiith in the great truths 
of the Gospel , they love Jesus Christ , they have the same 
zeal for spreading with unwearied activity the friitlis so dear 
to them , they have the same compassion for the miserable, 
and especially for the victims of religious persecution Lut 
while the man sometimes presumes upon his mani} strength, 

^ the woman truly belongs to the weaker sex Slio possesses 
indeed a moral virtue which resists the seductions of the 
age , she keeps herself pure in the midst of a depraved court, 
hut she has also that weakness which disposes one to be (<70 
indulgent, and permits herself to bo led away by certain 
pccnljawties of contemporaiy society "We see her writing 
tales whose origin may be explained and even justified, since 
their object was to unveil the niimorahty of priests and 
monks, but they are nevertheless a Jamentable tribute paid 
to the spirit of her age Wliile Calvin sets up against the 
papacy a forehead harder than adamant, Margaret, even in 


• Calvin, Pftfaen to (he Ptol/ns 
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tlio dR3-s of her greatest zeal, is careful not to break ^Yith 
lionic. At hist she yields, outwardly at least, to the sove- 
reign commauds of her brother, the pei'sevcriug hostility of 
the court, clergy, and parliament, and though cherishing in 
her heart faith in the Saviour ivlio has redeemed her, con- 
ceals that faith under the cloak of lioniish devotion ; while 
Calvin propagates the Cospel, in op)iositiou to the ])owcrs of 
'the world, savintr : ‘ Such ns the warfare is, such arc the 
arms. If our warfare is sjnritual, we ought to be furnished 
with spiritual armor.’* Margaret doubtless says the same 
thing ; but she is the king's sister, summoned to his council, 
accustomed to diplomacv', respected by foreign princes ; she 
hopes that a union with the evangelical rulers of Germany 
nia}* hasten on the Iveformation of France, Finall_v, while 
Calvin desires intih in the Church above all things, Margaret 
clings to the preservation of its itniti/, and thus becouics the 
noble representative of a .sy.stem still lauded by some protes- 
tants — (o reform the Church without hrenkiug it vp : a 
specious sv’stcm, impossible to be realised. And yet this 
illustrious lady, in spite of licr errors, plays a great part in 
the history of the rkcformation : she w:us resiiccted by the 
most pious reformers. An impartial liistorian should bravo 
hostile prejudices, and assign her the place which is her due. 

Let ns enter upon the French Reformation, at the moment 
when, after great but isol.ated preparations, it is beginning 
to occupj’’ a place in the affairs of the nation 

The defeat at Pavia had plunged France into mourning. 
There was not a house where they did not weep for a son, a 
husband, or a father ; and the whole kingdom was plunged 
in sorrow at seeing its king a prisoner. Tlic recoil of this 
great disaster liad not long to be waited for. ‘ The gods 
chastise us : let us fall upon the Christians,’ said the Romans 
of the first centuries ; the persecuting spirit of Rome woke 
up in France, ‘ It is our tenderness towards the Lutherans 
that has drawn upon us the vengeance of heaven,’ said the 

Calvin on 2 Cor. x. 4. 

f For an account of preceding times, see the Jlislorij of the Iteforma- 
tion of the Sixteenth Century, vol, iii.<bk. xiL 
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zealous cattiolics, who concetred the idea of appeasing heayen 
"by hecatombs 

Iho groat news of Paiia which saddened all Fwnce was 
Tccened m Spam wjtli transports of joy At the time when 
the battle was fought, the }oung emperor was in Castile, 
anxiouslj eicpcctmg news from Italy On the lOtb of March, 
1525, ho was discussing, m one of the halls of the pahee at 
Jfadnd, the advantages of Francis I and the critical situation 
of the iinperul army * ‘ We shnil conquer,’ Pescar*! had 
wntteuto him, ^ or eke we shall die’ At this moment a 
courier from Lombardy appeared at the gate of the palace 
he was introduced imfucdiately ‘Sire,* said he, bending the 
knee before the emperor m the midst of his coart, ‘the 
French army is minihihted, and the King of France la your 
M ijesty’a bands ’ Charles, startled bv the unexpected nexss^ 
stood pale and motiooltss, it seemed as if the blood stag 
iiated m his \eins For some moments ho did not utter a 
word, and all around him, affected like himself, looked at 
him iu silence At last the ambitious prince said slowly, as 
if speaking to hiroscif ‘ The King of France is my prisoner 
I have won the battK ’ Then, without a word to any 
one, ho entered his bed room and fell on his knees before an 
image of the \irgia, to whom he gai o thanks for the iictor_j 
He meditated before this imago on the great exploits to 
which he now tliought himself called To become the 
master of Europe, to reestablish ei cry where the tottenng 
catbohcisio, to take Constantinople, and even to xecovet 
Jerusalem— auch was the task which Charles prayed the 
Virgin to put him in a condition to carry through If these 
ambittous projects bad been realized, the rcviial of learning 
would havo been compromised, the Reformation ruined, the 
uew rdexs rewted out, and the whole world would hare 
bowed helpless!) beneath two swords — that of the emperor 
first, and then that of the pope At length Chatlea nj^o 
from his knees, he read tho humble letters of the King of 
France, gave orders for processions to be made, and attended 
mass next day v ith e\ cry mark of tho greatest dc' otion f ^ 

• Ga ccurd nl ffktary of (he of Hal j IL bk xvi. p. BOO 

f GuJcciardml, Wars of Aalv (De^atch of Suard n. nfflbawidor ^ 
Mantua, March J5, 1S25). SJuntc^ RanliC Dnixla Gi.(f>ichU h. p. »l5 
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All Christendom tlionght as this potentate did : a shudder 
ran tlivongh Europe, and every man said to luinsolf as lie 
bent his head: ‘Beliold tlic master whom the fates assign 
ns !’ At Naples a devout voice was hoard to exclaim : 
‘ Thou hast laid the world at his feet !’ 

It has been said that if in our day a king should be made 
prisoner, the heir to the throne or a regent would succeed to 
all his rights; but in the sixteenth century, omnijiotence dwelt 
in the monarch’s person, and from the depths of liis dungeon 
lie could bind his country by the most disastrous treaties.’- 
Charles V. determined to profit by this state of things. lie 
assembled his council. The cruel Puke of Alva cdoquently 
conjured him not to release his rival nntil he had deprived 
him of all power to injure him. ‘ In whom is insolence 
more natural,’ he said, ‘ in whom is fickleness more instinc- 
tive than in the rrcnch ? "What can wo expect, from a king 
of I'r.ancc ! . . . Invincible emperor, do not miss the oppor- 
tunity of increasing the authority of the empire, not for 
your own glory, but for the service of God.’f Charles V. 
appe.arcd to yield to the duke’s advice, but it w.as advice 
according to liis own heart; and -ns bile repeating that a 
Christian prince ought not to triumph in his victory over 
another, he resolved to crush liis rival. M. do Bcaur.ain, 
viceroy of N.aplcs, Lannoy, and the Constable of Bourbon, 
so detested by Francis I., w:uted all three upon the royal 
captive. 

Fr.ancis had overplayed the part of a suppliant, a charac- 
tef'sd’new for him. ‘ Instead of a useless prisoner,’ he had 
written to Charles, ‘ set at liberty a king who will be your 
slave for ever.’ Charles proposed to him a dismemberment 
of Trance on three sides. The Constable of Bourbon was to 
have Provence and Dauphiny,'and these provinces, united 
with the Bourbonnais which he possessed already, were to 
be raised into an independent kingdom. The king of 
England was to have Normandy and Guienno ; and the 
emperor -would be satisfied with French Flanders, Picardy, 
and Burgundy. . . . When he heard these monstrous 

* it. Rossecu-w Saint-Hilairo, Ilisl. d'E^pagne, vi. p. 436. 

f Guicoiardini, Wars of Italy, U. bk. xvi. pp. 610, 611. 
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propositions, Trincis uttered a cry and caught up Ins sword, 
which hi3 attendants took from his hands Turning towards 
the envois he s-nd ' I would rather die m prison than con 
sent to such demands.* ThinLiog that he could make better 
terras with the emperor, he soon after embarked at Genoa 
and sailed to Spain The delighted Charles ga\c up to him 
the palace of Madrid, and employed e>eiy means to eon 
strain hiiii to accept his disastrous conditions * "Who ^yllI 
succeed m baffling the emperors pernicious designs? A 
woman, Margaret of Valois, undertook the task f The 
statesmen of her ago considered her the best Lead m 
Europe , tho friends of the Reformation respected her as 
their mother Her dearest wish was to substitute a Imng 
Christianity for the dead forms of popery, and she hoped to 
prevail upon htr brother, ‘the father of letters,’ to labor 
with hci in this admirable work It avas not m France only 
that she desired the triumph of the Gospel, bnt in German), 
England, Italy, and even Spam As Charles’s projects 
would rum all that she loved — the king, France, and the 
Gospel — she feared not to go and beard tho lion even m his 
den 

The duchess as she entered Spam felt her heart deeply 
agitated The >ery day she bad heard of tho battle of 
Pavia, she had courageously taken this heavy cross upon 
her shoulders , but at times she fainted under the burden 
Impatient to reach her brother, burning with desire to save 
him, fearing lest she should find him dying, trembling lest 
the persecutors should take advantage of her absence to 
crush the Gospel and religious liberty m France, she found 
no rest hut at tho feet of tho Saviour Many evangelical 
men wept and prayed with ber, they sought to raise her 
droopmg courage under the great trial which threatened to 
weigh her down, and boro a noblo testimony to her pietj 
‘There aro various station* m tho chnstian life,' said one of 
these reformers, Capito ‘ You have now entered upon that 

* Mmotra de Du BtUay p. 121 Oaicciardj4 TTarrp/ d'o/y k 

bk icn. PP- ^11 B12. , , , 

f See mstory {)/ the Befirmatum pf fixtttntA Ccrdv.ry, voL lA 
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commonly called the Way of the (7ross.* . , . Despising the 
theology of men, you desire to know only Jesus Christ and 
Him crucificd.’l 

klargaret crossing in her litter (September, 1525) the 
plains of Catalonia, Arragon, and Castile, exclaimed : 

I cast my eyes around, 

I look and look in vain . . . 

Tho loved ono comoth not;- 
And on my knees again 
I pray unceasing to my God 
To heal tho king — to sjiaro tho rod. 

Tho loved ono comclh not . . . 

Tears on ni}- cyoruls sit ; 

Then to this virgin page 
My sorrows I commit; — 

Such is to wretched mo 
Each day of misery.^ 

She sometimes fancied that she could sco in the distance 
a messenger riding hastily from kladrid and bringing her 
news of her brother. . . . But alas ! her imagination had 
deceived her, no ono appeared. She then wrote : 

0 Lord, awako, arise I 

And let thino eyes in mercy fall 
Upon tho king — upon us all. 

Once or twice a day she halted at some inn on the road 
to Madrid, but it was not to cat. ‘ I have supped only once 
since ray departure from Aigucs-Mortes,’ she Eaid.§ As soon 
as she entered the wretched' chamber, she began to write to 
her brother at the table or on her knees. ‘ Nothing to de 
you service,’ she wrote : ‘ nothing, even to casting the ashe! 
of my bones to tho wind, will be strange or painful to me ; 
bat rather consolation, repose, and honor.’|| 

* ‘ In istum piotatis gradum evasisti, qui vulgo dicitur via crucis .' — 
Capito, Dedicatory Epistle to tho Comm, sur Osce. 

I ‘ Christumquo Jesum et hunc crucifixum tibi solum roservas.’— 
Ibid. 

X Les Marguerites de la Marguerite, des Princesses, i. pp. 4G7, 473, 

§ Ibid, iL p. 41. 

S Letlres de la Peine de Navarre, sur la route de Madrid, ii. p. 42. 
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The defeat of Pa^^a and the excessive demands of Charles 
V had gi\en the king such shocks that he had fallen se- 
riously ill , the emperor had therefore gone to Madrid to be 
near him On Wednesday, September 19, 1525, Margmt 
arrived m that capital Charles received her surrounded by 
a numerous court, and Tespcctfully approaching her, this 
politic and phlegmatic pnoce ki'ssed her on the forehead and 
offered her his hand Margaret, followed by tlio noble 
dames and lords of France who had accompanied her, and 
wearing a plain dress of black seliet without any ornament, 
passed between two lines of admiring courtiers. The era 
pcTor conducted her as far as iho door of her brother’s 
apartments, and then withdrew 

Margaret rushed in, but alas* what did she find? a 
dying man, pale, worn, helpless Francis was on the brink 
of the grave, and his attendants seemed to be waiting for hia 
last breath Tho duchess approached the bed softly, so as 
not to bo heard by the sick man , unobserved she fixed on 
him a look of the tendcrest solicitude, and her soul, strength 
ened by an unwavering faith, did not hesitate , she believed 
in her brother’s cure, she had prayed so fervently She 
seemed to hear in the depths of her heart an answer from 
God to her prayers , and while all around the pnneo, avho 
was almost a corp'^e, bowed their heads in dark despair, 
Margaret raised hers witii hope towards heaven 

Prudent, skilful decided active, a Martha ns well as n 
Mary, she established herself at once lu the king’s chamber, 
and took the supremo direction ‘ If she had not come ho 
would bale died,’ said BranWme* ‘I know my brother's 
temperament,’ sbe said, ‘better than the doctors’ In spite 
of their resistance, she had tho treatment changed , then 
she «at down at the patient’s bedside, and left him no more 
While the king slept, she prayed , when ho awoke, she 
spoke to him in encouranmg language Tlic faith of tho 
sister gradually dispelled the brother’s dejection She spolo 
to him of the love of Christ, sho proposed to him to com 
roemoratc his atoning death by celebrating Ibo holy cuchar 

• BraatAme, J/emaira det Oamts iUua ret p 113 
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ist. Francis consented. lie ”liad hardly connnnnicatod 
Avhen ho appeared to w.akc np ns if from a deep sleep : ho 
sat np in his bed, fixed his eyes on his sister, and said : 
‘God will lical me body and sonl.’ Margaret in great emo- 
tion answered : ‘ Yes, God will raise you np again and nialco 
yon free.’ From that hour the king gradually recovered his 
strength, and he would often say ; ‘ But for lier, I was a 
dead man.’'’^ 

Marg.arct, seeing her brother restored to life, thought only 
of restoring him to liberty. She departed for Toledo, whore 
Charles Y. was staying ; the scncscbal and scncschalcss of 
Poitou, the Bishop of Senlis, the Archbishop of Embrun, 
the president Be Selves, and several other nobles, accompa- 
nied her. Wh.at a journey 1 Will she succeed in touching 
her brother’s gaolor, or will she fail ? This question was 
continually before her mind. Hope, fear, indignation moved 
her by turns ; at every step her agitation incrcascd.s The 
emperor went out courteously to meet her ; he helped her 
to descend from her litter, and had his first conversation 
with her in the Alc.ozar, that old and magnificent palace of 
the lifoorish kings. Charles Y. was determined to take ad- 
Y.antagc of his victory. Notwithstanding the outward marks 
of politeness, exacted by the etiquette of courts, ho wrapped 
himself up in imperturbable dignit)’’, and was cold, nay 
almost harsh. Margiirct, seeing th.at her brother’s conqueror 
kept the foot upon his neck, and was determined not to re- 
move it, could no longer contain herself. ‘ She broke out 
into great anger like a lioness robbed of her cubs, full 
of majesty and fury, she startled the cold and formal Ch.arles, 
says Brantome. Yet ho restnained himself, preserved his 
icy mien, made no .answer to the duchess, and busying him- 
self with showing her the honors due to her rank, he con- 
ducted her, accompanied by the Archbishop of Toledo and 
several Spanish noblemen, to the palace of Don Diego de 
Mendoza, which had been prepared for her. 

Alone in her chamber the princess gave free vent to her 
tears ; she wrote to Francis : ‘ I found him very cold.’J She 

* Brantomo, Dames iUttsires. 

f Ibid, p. 113. 

^ Leitres de la Heine de Navarre, L p. 188. 
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reminded lijm that tiie King of heaven ‘has placed on hw 
throne an (nsir/n. of grace, that we have no reason to fear 
the majesty of heaven will icjtct us , and that he stretches 
out hi3 hand to us even before we seek for jt ’ And bcinfr 
thus strengthened, she prepared for the solemn sittin<r at 
which she was to plead her brother’s cause Shequittcd'’th© 
palace with emotion to appear before the council estraordi 
nary, nt which the emperor and hts ministers sat w ith all the 
grandeur and pride of Ca-»tile Margaret was not intimi 
dated, and though she could not perceive the least marh of 
interest on Iho severe and motionless faces of her judges, 
‘ she was triumphant m speaking and pleading’ But she 
returned bowed down with sorrow the immovable seventy 
of the emperor and of his councillors dismajed her ‘Tho 
thing is worsened,’ she said, ‘far more than I had imag 
iQcd * ** 

Tho Puchess of Aleofon, firmer than her brother, would 
not sgico to tho cession of Burgundy Tho emperor replied 
With irritation ‘ It is my patrimonial estate— I still bear tho 
name and the arms ’ Tlic duchess confounded by Charles's 
harshness threw herself into the arms God ‘"When 
men fail, God does cot forget,’ she said She clung to the 
rock, ‘she leant,’ says Erasmus, ‘upon the unchangeable 
rock which is called Christ 'f 

She soon regained her courage, asked for mother audience, 
returned to the attack, and her agitated soul spoke with new 
eloquence to the emperor and his ministers Never had the 
Escurial or the Alcazar seen a petitioner so ardent and so 
persevering She returned to her apartments in alternations 
of sorrow and joy ‘ Sometimes I get a kind word,’ she 
wrote, ‘and then suddenly all is changed I have to deal 
with the greatest of dissemblers 'I This bemtiful and elo- 
quent amhassndress filled the Spaniards with admiration 
They talked at court of nothing but the sister of Franc/s I 
letters received in Prance and Germany from Madrid and 

* Leitra de la Heine, l p. 192 ^ , 

, ‘Vere .nmtenlem Kuodli lannobili. qaod ert (Mils J»w- 
Erasmi.^ p 910 

^ Lett eede la Heine, i. pp- 1 207 
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Toledo extolled lier sweetness, energy, and virtues. T 
scholars of Europe felt their love and respect for her in- 
crease, and were proud of a princess whom they looked upon 
as their Miecenas. What charmed tlicm was something 
more than that inquiring spirit which had led Margaret m 
her earliest years towards literature and divinity, and had 
made her learn Latin and Hebrew Erasmus enthusiast t- 
cally -exclaimed when he heard of the wonders she was 
doing in Spain ; ‘ How can we help loving, in God, such a 
heroine, such an amazon ff The courage with which the 
Duchess of Alengon had gone to Spain to save her brother 
led some Christians to imagine that she would display iho 
same heroism in delivering the Church from her long cap- 
tivity. 


CHAPTER II. 


MARGARET SAVES THE EVANGELICALS AND THE KINO. 


(1525-152G.) 

The captive Francis was not Margaret’s only sorrow. If 
her brother was a prisoner to the emperor, her brethren in 
the faith were prisoners to her mother. TJic parliament of 
Paris having issued a decree against the Lutherans, and the 
pope having on the l7th of March invested with apostolical 
authority the councillors authorised to proceed against 
them, I the persecutors set vigorously to work. The regent 
Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis I. and of Margaret 
inquired of the Sorbonne : ‘ By what means the damnahlc 


t ^^ferri^re-Percy.-Jfar^aerite d'AngouUme, p. 18 . 
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doctrine of Luther could bo extirpated 1 The fanatic Beda, 
B) ndic of that corporalioo, eiicliantcd with such a demand 
replied without hesitation on the part of the Faculties ‘It 
must be punished with the utmost seventj ’ Accordingly 
Louisa published letters patent, ‘ io extinguish the damnable 
heresy of Luther ’* 

France began to secdi. in persecution an atonement for the 
faults which had led to the defeat of Pavia. Many e\an 
gclical chustians were either seized or banished Mirot, 
valet do chatnbre to the Duchess of Alenyon, the best poet 
of his age, who never epared the priests, and translated the 
Psalms of David into verso, was arrested , Lefevre, Eou^el, 
and others had to flee , Caroh and Mazuncr recanted tlio 
faith they had professed f ‘ Alas I’ said Roussel, * no one 
can confess Jesus any longer except at the risk of his life — 

‘ It 13 tho hour of triumph,’§ proudly said Bcda and the men 
of the Roman party A blow more gnovous still was about 
to reach Margaret 

A gentleman, a fiiond of Erasmus, of letters, end espo* 
cially of Scripture, who had free access to the court of tho 
duchess, and with whom that pnnccss loved to converse 
about tho Gospel and tho new times — Berqum had been 
arrested on a charge of heresy , then set at liberty m 1523 
^y the intercession of Margaret and the Ling’s orders 
Leaving Pans, he had gone to his native provanco of Artois. 
A man of upright heart, generous soul, and intrepid zeal, 
‘in whom you could sco depicted tho marhs of a great 
mind,’ says the chromcler, ho worthily represented by his 
character that nobility of Franco, and especially of Artois, 
60 distinguished at all tiroes by its devotednoss and valor 
Jiappy jn tho liberty which God had given linn Berqum 
had sworn to consecrate it to him, and was zealously ptopv 
gating ID tho cottages on his estate tho doctrine of salvation 

• Letters patent of Juno 10 15^5 for tho execution of tbo bull of 
jfa- n— Pnon, CTinm. ^ 14 

T pal nodiam atlacUi’— Schmidt, Roussel to Forcl. 

pcnculum ftudet quls Cl rUtum pure cooCteri.*>~ 


hum.'— Ibid. 
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by Christ alonc.^ .The RHcient country of the Atrebates, 
wonderfully fertile as regards the fruits of the earth, y.as 
equally fertile as regards the seed from heaven. Bcrquin 
attacked the priesthood such as Komc had made it. lie 
said : ‘ You will often meet with these voids in Iloly Scrip- 
ture : ‘ honorable marriage, undcjilcd bed, but of cclibacg 
ydir will not find a syllable.’ Another time he .s.'iid : ‘ I 
have not yet known a monastery which was not infected 
with hatred and dissension.’ Such language, repeated in 
the refectories and long galleries of the convent-s filled the 
monks with anger against this noble friend of Icaniing. But 
he did not stop there : ‘ We must teach the Lord’s flock,’ 
he said, ‘ to pray with understanding, that they may no 
-longer be content to gabble with their lips like ducks with 
their bills, without comprehending what they say.’ — ‘ He is 
attacking us,’ said the chaplains. Bcrquin did not, however, 
always indulge in this caustic humor ; he was a pious Chris- 
tian, and desired to see a holy and living unity succeed the 
parties that dinded the Homan Church. lie said: ‘Wc 
ought not to hear these words among Christians ; I am of 
the Sorbonne, I am of Luther; or, I am a Grey -friar, or 
Dominican, or Bernardite. . . . Would it be too much then 
to say : I am a Christian ? . . . Jesus who came for us all 
ought not to be divided by us.’f 

But this language aroused still greater hatred. Tlie 
priests and nobles, who were firmly attached to ancient 
usages, rose up against him; they attacked him in the 
parishes and chateaux, and even went to him and strove to 
detach him from the new ideas which alarmed them. 
‘ Stop !’ they said with a sincerity which ayc cannot doubt, 
‘ stop, or it is all over with the Eoman hierarchy.’ Bcrquin 
smiled, but moderated his language ; he sought to make 
men understand that God loves those whom he calls to be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and applied himself ‘ to scattering the 
divine seed’ with unwearied courage. With the Testament 


-Onoviilier, Impri- 


* ‘ Lutheranae impietatis acerrimus propugnator.’ 
merie de Paris, p. 136. 

+ Encomium mairimonii—Qumrimoma pacis—Admonitio modo 
orandi : writings of Erasmus, translated by Berquin. 
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jn hi9 hand, he pcrambolated the neighborhood of Abbe- 
ville, the banhs of the Somme, the toi\ n>s manor*, and fields 
of Artois and Picardy, filling them with the AVord of God 
These distnets More in the see of Amiens, and every day 
some noble, priest, or peasant went to the palace and re- 
ported some evangelical speech or act of this chri«tian gen 
tleman The bishop, his vicars and canons met and con 
suited together On a sudden the bi«hop started for Pans, 
eager to get nd of the evangelist who was creating a dis- 
turbance throughout the north of France He waited upon 
the archbishop and the doctors of the Sorbonne , ho de- 
scribed to them the heretical exertions of the gentleman, tho 
irritation of the priests, and the scandal of the faithful Tho 
Sorbonne assembled and went to work unable to seize 
Borquin, they seized hts books, examined them, and ' a(tcr 
the manner of spiders sucked from them certain articlcV 
8a}s Crcspin, * to mako poison and bring about tho dcatli of 
a person who, with integrity and simplicity of mind was 
ondeaaoring to advance tho doctrine of God ** Beda espe- 
cially took a violent part against the evangelist. This sus- 
picious and arbitrary doctor, a thorough inquisitor, who 
possessed a remarkable talent for discovering in a book every 
thing that could rum a man by the help of forced interpre- 
tations, was seen ponng night and day over Berqum’s 
volumes He read in them ‘The Virgin Mary is impro- 
perly invoked instead of the Hoi} Ghost’ — ‘Point against 
the accused,’ said Bedx — He continued ‘There are no 
grounds for calling her a treasury of grace, our hope, our 
life qualities which belong essentially to our Saviour 
alone ’—Confirmation Faith alone justifies.'— Deadly 
heresy 1— ‘ Neither the gates of hell, nor Satan, nor sm can 
do anything against him who has faith in God’ — AMiat 
insolence If Beda made his report ‘Of a truth,* said his 
colleagues, ‘ that is enough to bnng any man to tlie stale ’ 
Berqum’s death being decided upon, tho Sorbonne applied 
to the parliament, who raised no oljections in the matter 
A man was put to death m those times for an ofilosiro ps»- 
• Crcspin, fijL pp. 102, 103 

{ Ibid. 
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sage in his writings ; it was the censorship of a period just 
emerging from the barbarism of the middle ages. Demailly, 
an officer of the court, started for Abbeville, proceeded to 
the gentleman’s estate, and arrested him in the name of the 
law. Ilis vassals, who were devoted to him, murmured and 
would have risen to defend him ; but Berquin thought him- 
self strong in his right ; he remembered besides these words 
of the Son of God : ‘ Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, 
go with him twain he entreated his friends to let him de- 
part, and was taken to the prison of the Conciergerie, which 
he entered with a firm countenance and unbending head.* 

This sad news which reached the Duchess of Alengon in 
Spain moved her deeply, and while she was hurrying from 
Madrid to Toledo, Alcala, and Guadalaxara, soliciting every- 
body, ‘plotting’ her brother’s marriage with the sister of 
Charles V., and thus paving the way to the reconciliation of 
the two potentates, she resolved to save her brethren exiled 
or* imprisoned for the Gospel. She applied to the king, 
attacking him on his better side. Francis I., Brantdme tells 
us, was called the father of letters. He had sought for 
learned men all over Europe and collected a fine library at 
Fontainebleau.f ‘ What !’ said his sister to him, ‘ you are 
founding a college at Paris intended to receive the enlight- 
ened men of foreign countries ; and at this very time illus- 
trious French scholars, Lefevre of Etaples and others, are 
compelled to seek an asylum out of the kingdom. ... You 
wish to be a propagator of learning, while musty hypocrites, 
black, white, and grey, are endeavoring to stifie it at home.’J 
Margaret was not content to love with word and tongue ; 
she showed her love by her works. The thought of the 
poor starving exiles, who knew not where to lay their heads, 
haunted her in the magnificent palaces of Spain ; she dis- 
tributed four thousand gold pieces among them, says one of 
the enemies of the Reformation.§ 

* Journal d’un Bourgeois de Paris sous Frangois 1. (printed from a 
MS. by the Societe de I’Histoire de France), pp. 377, 378. 

•J- Memoires de Branidme, i. p. 24:1. 

Collection de Memoires pour VHisioire de France, p. 23. 

§ ‘ Quatuor aureorum millia inter doctos distribuenda.’ — ^Flor. Re- 
mend, Mist, de VHeresie, iL p. 223. 
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Sbe did more she undertooL to win o%er her brother to 
the Gospel, and endeavored, she tells us, to rekindle the true 
fire m his heart, but alasl that fire had noer burnt there 
Touched, however, by an afibction so Inely ind so pure, by 
a devotedness so complete, which would have gone, if neces- 
sary, even to the sacnfico of her life, Francis, desirous of 
gning Margaret a token of his gratitude, commanded the 
parliament to adjourn until his return all proceedings against 
the evangelicals ‘I intend,’ he added, ‘ to give the men of 
letters special marks of my favor* These words greatly 
astomshed the Sorbonne and tho parliament, the city and 
the court. They looked at each other with an nneasy air, 
gnefi they said, had affected the king’s judgment. ‘Accord 
ingly they paid no great attention to his letter, and on tho 
124th of November, 1525, twelve days after its receipt, 
orders were given to the bishop to supply the money neces- 
sary for the prosecution of the heretics’* 

Margaret had no time to sympathise any longer with the 
fate of her friends Charles V, who spoke with admiration 
of this princess thought, not without reason, that she 
encouraged tho king to resist him, ho proposed, therefore, 
to make her a prisoner, as soon as her safe-conduct had 
expired It appears that it was Montmorency who, hciug 
warned of the emperor a intention by the secret agents of tho 
regent, gaie information to the duchess Ilcf task in Spam 
seemed finished, it was from France now that tho emperor 
must be worked upon Indeed, Francia, disgusted with tho 
claims of that prince, had signed Ins abdication and given it 
to his sister The French Government with this document 
in their hands might give a new force to their demands. 
Maigaret quitted Madrid, and on tho 10th of Jsov ember she 
was at AJcaJa,f Uut as sbo tho Joolcd behind and 
asked herself continually how she could sa\o Francis from 
the ‘ purgatory of Spam * Tct tho safe-conduct was about 

* Preuves da Liberia de tEgtise GaB eane by Picrro PUhoa, iu p. 
1092 ^u^nn de Ja SoeuU de TUaloire da Prxileetaniisme Franfott p. 
210 

f Leilres de la Setne de Navarre, II p. 47 See also the first toIudo 
of thoao letlciB, p. 207, et seq 
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to expire, tlie fatal moment had arrived ; the alguazils of 
Charles were close at hand. Getting on horseback at six in 
the morning, the duchess made a four days’ journey in one, 
and reentered France just one hour before the termination 
of the truce. 

Everything changed at Madrid. Charles, alarmed at the 
abdication of Francis, softened by the approaching marriage 
of this monarch Avith his sister, obtaining in fine the main 
part of his demands, consented to restore the King of France 
to liberty. It was Burgundy that had delayed the arrange- 
ment. The king was not more inclined than the duchess to 
detach this important province from France; the only differ- 
ence between the brother and the sister was, that the religion 
of the one looked upon oaths as sacred, while the religion of 
the other made no account of breaking them ; and this 
Francis soon showed. On the 14th of January, 1526, some 
of his courtiers, ofiicers, and domestics gathered round their 
master for an act which in their simplicity they called sacred. 
The king swore in their presence that he ivould not keep 
one of the articles which Charles wished to force upon him. 
When that was done Francis bound himself an hour after bj 
an oath, Avith his hand upon the Scriptures, to do what 
Charles demanded. According to the tenor of the freatv, 
he renounced all claim to Italy ; surrendered Bnr^indv to 
the emperor, to Avhom it Avas stated to belong; restored 
Provence, Avhich Charles ceded to the Constable o: Bourbon ; 
and thus France was laid prostrate.* The trearv was com- 
municated to the pope : ‘ Excellent/ he said, after reading it ; 

‘ provided the king does not observe it.’ That was a point 
on which Clement and Francis were in perfect accord.I 
Margaret had no hand in this disgraceful trick; her only 
thought had been to save the king and the evangelicak. 

Buchon, it p. 2S0. 

f Eaume^ Gesch. E’^ropsis, E. p. 313. 
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OHAPTEE III 

TTILL THE BEFOtUfATION CROSS THE BHI'Te! * 
(IS25-152G) 

Maroabet, "who returned from Spitn full of hope in her 
brothcr'a deliverance, was determined to do all in her power 
for the tnumph of the Gospel While the men of the ultra 
montane party, calling to mind the defeat of Pavia, demanded 
that heaven should be appeased by persecutions Margaret 
thought, on the contrary, that humiliated France ought to 
turn towards Jesus CIin<t, m order to obtain from him a 
glorious deliverance 

But would Francis tread m his sister’s steps! History 
presents few characters more inconsistent than tho ebaraeter 
of this prince Ho yielded at one time to Margaret, at another 
to the Sorbonne He imprisoned and set free, he nveted 
the chains and brohe them All Ins actions were contradic 
tory, all his projects seem to caclude each other on his 
bright side, he was the father of letters, on Ins dark side, 
the enemy of all liberty, cspcciallj of that which the Gospel 
gives, and ho passed with case from ono of these characters 
to the other Yet tho influence which Margaret exercised 
o\er him in faior of the reformed seemed strongest during 
the eight or nine years that followed his captivitj , Francis 
showed himself not unfavorable to tho evangelicals during 
this period except at limes when irritated by certain excesses 
Like a" capricious and ficiy ateed, bo sometimes fJt a fly 
stinging bim, wben ho would rear and throw his ndcr, but 
he soon grew calm and resnroed liis quiet pace Accord 
inglymany persons thought dnnng the jears 1525-1534 
that the country of Sf Bernard and Waldo would not remain 
behind Germany. Switzerland, and Fngland If the Beform 
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had been completed, France -would have been saved from the 
abominations of the Valois, the despotism of the Bourbons, 
and the enslaving superstitions of the popes. 

Nine years before, the Keformation had begun in Germany : 
"would it not cross the Rhine? . . . Strasburg is the main 
bridge by which Gerihan ' ideas enter France, and French 
ideas make their way into Germany. Many have already 
passed, both good and bad, from the right bank to the left 
and from the left to the right ; and will still pass as long as 
the Rhine continues to flow. In 1521 the movement had 
been very active. There had been an invasion at Strasburg 
of the doctrines and writings of Luther ; his name was in 
every mouth. His noble conduct at the diet of Worms had 
enraptured Germany, and the news spread in every direction. 
Men repeated his words, they devoured his writings. Zell, 
priest of St. Lawrence and episcopal penitentiary, was one of 
the first awakened. He began to seek truth in the Scrip- 
tures, to preach that man is saved by grace ; and his sermons 
Inade an immense impression. 

A nobleman of this city. Count Sigismond of Haute- 
Flamme (in German Hohenlohe) a friend and ally of the 
duchess, who called him her good, cousin, was touched with 
Luther’s heroism and the preaching of Zell. His conscience 
was aroused ; he endeavored to live according to the will of 
God ; and feeling within him the sin that prevented it, he 
experienced the need of a Saviour, and found one in Jesus 
Christ. Sigismond was not one of those nobles, rather 
numerous then, who spoke Jn secret of the Saviour, but, 
before the world, seemed not to know him; Lambert of 
Avignon* admired his frankness and his courage.f Althougli 
a dignitary of the Church and dean of the great chapter, the 
count labored to spread evangelical truth around him, and 
conceived at the same time a great idea. Finding himself 
placed between the two countries and speaking both lan- 
guages, he resolved to set himself the task of bringing into 

* For Lambert of Avignon, see the History of the Beformation of the 
Sixteenth Century, vol. iv. bk. xiii. ch iii. 

\ ‘Yidemus quosdam tui ordinis, qui abscondite Christo adserunt, 
pnblice antem negant.’ — Lambert to Hohenlohe. 
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Fraiice tlio great principles of the Reformation As soon as 
he rccened any new work ©•'Lather’s, he hid it translated 
into French and pniitcd, and forwarded it to the king’s sister * 
He did more than that , he wrote to Lather, begging him 
to send a letter to the duchess, or even compose some work 
calculated to cnconrage her in her holy undertakings f The 
count, who knew Margaret’s spirit and piety, and her influ- 
ence over the king, doubted not that she was the door by 
which the new ideas which were to renovate the worl^ 
•would penetrate into France lie composed and published 
himself a work entitled tlio Sooh of the Cross, in which ho 
set forth the death of Christ as the essence of the Gospel 
Sigismond’a labors with the pnests and nobles around him 
were not crowned with success The muni* cspccfa?/y 
looked at him with aslonidimcnt, and replied that they 
would take good care not to change the easy hfo they •were 
leading Lambert, who had a keen eye, perceived this, and 
said to the count with a smile ‘You will not succeed; 
these folks arc afraid of damaging their wallets, their kitch- 
en®, their stable®, and their bcllic<’J 

But ho succeeded better with Margaret, He had no sooner 
heard of the defeat at Faiia than ho wrote her a letter full 
of sympathy ‘May God reward you,' she nnswered, ‘ for 
tho kindness you have done us in visiting with such tender 
love tho mother and the daughter, both poor afflicted 
widows • You show that )ou arc not onl^ a cousin accord 
ing to flesh and blood, but also according to the spirit. Wc 
have resolved to follow your advice so fir as the Father of 
all men is propitious to us *§ Sigismond wrote again to tho 
duchess while sho was in Spam , and when ho hoard of Iicr 
return to France, manifested a desire to go to Pans to a 1- 
vance tho work of the Rcfonoation Ho was at the same 
• ‘Ncqno ccssat Ibcllos tnos In galbcnra Injuam Tcrros miltcro 
Gallorum rcgis eororL’ — Fpist Gcrbilii nd Lutlierum. Bcfbricb, 
Reform in Elsass p 457 

f ‘ LiboUo nliquo per to In ta-n sancto InsUtato ut perseveraret adbor- 
tan.’— Ibid, ^ 

J ‘TIment misen et cnci sals peruv calmly stabulis, et Ycnlnbus.— 
Lambert la Joel. 

g Ltttra de la Retne de }>aiarre, L p 180 
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time full of confidence in Margaret’s zeal. ‘ ^ on tliitik me 
move advanced tlian I am,’ she replied ; ‘ Init I liojic that 
He -who, in despite of mv vmwortUincss, inspires you with tliis 
opinion of me, will deign also to perfect his work in me. * 
The Duchess of Alen^on did not however desire, ns wo 
have said, a rcform.ation liko that of Luther or Calvin. She 
wished to see in the Church a sincere and living piety, pre- 
serving at the same time the bisho]>s and the hierarchy. 
To change the inside, hut to leave the outside .standing — 

such w.as her .sv.stem. If they left the CImrch, two evils 

* • 

would in her opinion result which she wislieil to .avoid ; first, 
it would CNcitc an insunnonntahlo opposiiioii ; and second, 
it would create divisions, and lead to the rupture of unity. 
She hoped to attain her endshy a union hetween France and 
Germany. If Germany excited France, if Fnincc moderated 
Germany, would they not .attain to a universal Keformation 
of the Church ? She had not drawn up h(;r j)lan heforc- 
hand, but circumstaiicos gradually led her to tliis iilea, wiiie.b 
was not her own only, hut that of her brother's most influ- 
ential advisers, and which was soinotimes lliat of her hrnther 
himself. Would she succeed ? . . . Truth is proud and 
Avill not walk in concert with error Besides, Borne is proud 
also, and, if this system had prcv.ailed, she would no doubt 
have profiled by the moderation of the reformers to main- 
tain all her abuses. 

The great event which Marg.arct was wailing for magnified 
her hopes. "Whenever Francis I. passed the Pyrencc.s, it 
would be in her eyes like the sun rising in the gates of the 
east to inundate onr hemi-spberc with its light. Margaret 
doubted not tb.at her brother would immediately gather 
round him all the friends of the Gospel, liko planets round 
the orb of day. ‘ Come in the middle of April,’ she wrote 
to Ilohcnlohe, who was in her eyes a star of the first mag- 
nitude ; ‘ you will find all your friends assembled. . . . Tlio 
spirit, which by a living faith unites you to your onl)' Chief 
(Jesus Christ), will make you diligently communicate your 
assistance to all wlio need it, especially to those wdio are 


* Lcllrcs dc la Heine de Navarre, i. p, 211. 
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united to you in spirit and in fiith A<j pooh "s ttc ling 
returns to lianci, he ivill send to them and seek them m 
his turn’ Alugartt imagined herself nlrcadj at the court 
of France, 171111 the count at her side, and around her the 
exiles, the prisoners, the doctors . . ^Vhat an effect this 
mass of light would hare upon the French ' All the ico of 
scholastic Catholicism uould melt before the rays of the enn 
* There will indeed be some ttoublc at first,' she said , ‘ but 
tbe Word of truth m ill bo hcanl . God is God. Ho is 
what he is, not Jc«s imtsible than incomprehensible. IIis 
glory and his victory are spiritual He is conqueror when 
the world thinks him conqncnd’* 

The king was still a prisoner; the regent and Hupmt, 
who were opposed to the Rcfoimation, wielded supreme 
power , the pncsh«, seeing the importance of the moment, 
united all their efforts to combat the evangelical influences, 
and obtained a brilliant triumph On Mondav, the 5th of 
February, 1520, a month before the return of hrancis I, the 
sound of the trumpet was heard in all the public places of 
Pans, and a little lutcr m those of Sen«, Orleans, Anxerre, 
Meaux, Tours, Bourgc«, Angers, PoUicr«, Troyes Lyons and 
Macon, and ‘in all the baihwicLs scncschallies provoslncs 
viscounties, and estates of tlio realm* A\hcn the trumpet 
ceased, the herald cried by order of parliament : * All per- 
sons arc forbidden to put up to sale or translate from Latin 
into French the epistles of St. Paul, the Apocalypse, and 
other hooks Henceforward no printer shall print any of tlio 
books of Luther. No one shall spe-k of the ordinances of 
the Church or of images, otherwise than holy Church or- 
dains All books of tho Bible, translated into French, 
shall be given up b^ tlio^s who possess them, and carried 
within a week to the clerks of th© court All prelates, 
priests, and their curates shall /brbid their parishioners to 
htiya the least douhl of the Catholic fulh’f Translations 
books, explanations and even doubts were prohibited 

Tins proclamation afiliclcd Ma^rct v cry scnousl; "Vt dl 

• Lellres de la Eem de yarerre Lp.212 M Oentn hiw tran«lvtMl 
this letter hack from the German the^j retrmslatlotw need eweetJoa 

f Jmnal tTim Smersans de Fans IVanfcis L, p. 278. 
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her brother ratify these fierce inoiinstic ]>rohihitions, or ^vilI 
he cooperate in the victory of truth ? Will lie permit the 
Reformation to pass from Germany into Franco ? One cir- 
cumstance filled the Onchess of Alenqon -with hope : the 
king declared in favor of Bcrqnin. It will he recollected 
that this gentleman had been imprisoned in the Concior- 
geric. Three monks, liis judges, entered liis ]>rison, and re- 
proached him with having said that ‘ the gates of liell can 
do nothing against him who has faith.’ This notion of a 
salvation entirely independent of priests cxruspcratcd the 
clergy. — ‘ Yes,’ answered Borqnin, ‘ when the eternal Son 
of God receives the sinner who believes in his death and 
rnakes him a child of God, this divine adoption cannot bo 
forfeited.’ Tlic monks, however, could sec nothing but a 
culpable enthusiasm in this joyful confidence. Bcrqnin sent 
Erasmus the propositions censured by his judges. ‘ I find 
nothing impious in them,’ replied the prince of the schools. 

The Sorbonne did not think the same. The prior of the 
Carthusians, the prior of the Cclcstincs, monks of all colors, 
‘ imps of antichrist,’ .‘^ays the chronicler, ‘ gave help to tho 
baud of the Sorbonne in order to destroy by numbers the 
firmness of Berquin.’ — ‘ Your books will be burnt,’ said the 
pope’s delegates to the accused, ‘ you will make an apolog}*, 
and then only will you escape. But if you refuse what is 
demanded of you, you will be led to the stake.’ — ‘ I will not 
yield a single point,’ he answered. Whereupon the Sor- 
bonnists, the Carthusians, and the Cclcstincs exclaimed : 
‘ Then it is all over Avith you !’ Berquin Availed calmly for 
the fulfilment of these threats. 

When the Duchess of Alen^on licard of all this, she im- 
mediately Avrote to her biother, and fell at her mother’s 
knees. Louisa of Sa\"oy Avas not inaccessible to compassion, 
in the solemn hour that AA-as to decide her son’s liberty. 
That princess Avas one of those profane characters who think 
little of God in ordinary times, but cry to him Avhen the sea 
in its rage is about to SAvalloAv them up. Shut in her closet 
with Margaret, she prayed Avith her that God Avould restore 
the king to France. The duchess, full of charity and a 
woman of great tact, took advantage of one of these mo- 
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ments to attempt to soften her mother in faior of Bcrquin. 
She sncceeckd the regent was «ci2cd with a sudden zeal, 
and ordeied the pope’s delegates to suspend matters until 
after the hing’s return • 

The delegates, in great sarpnse, read the letter over and 
over again it seemed veiy strange to them. They dthbe- 
rated upon it, and, thinking thcmsch cs of more consequence 
than this woman, quietly pursued their work. The haughty 
and resolute Louisa of Sa\oy, having heard of Ihcir inso- 
lence, was exasperated beyond measure, aud ordered a second 
letter to ho ■written to the pontiff’s agents,f who contented 
themsches with saying, ' JVon possvmug' and made the 
more haste, for fear their Mctim should escape them. Tho 
king’s mother, still more irritated, applied to the parliament, 
who held Berqum in respect, and who «aid boldly that tho 
whole thing 'was nothing bnt a monkish conspiracy. At 
this the members of the Roman party made a still greater 
disturbance Many of them (wo must ncknow ledge) thought 
they were doing tho public a scmcc 'Erasmus is an npos 
tate,’ they said, ‘and Berqum is his follower J , , . Tlicir 
opinions are heretic d, schismatic, scandalous. . . . 'Wo must 
burn Erasmus’s books . . . and Berqum with them ’§ 

But Margaret did not Jose courage She recollected that 
the widow m the Gospel had obtained her request b} her 
importumtj. She entreated her mother, sho wrote to her 
brother ‘ If you do not interfere, Berqum is a dead roan ’| 
Francis I. yielded to her prayer, and wrote to the first presi- 
dent that he, tho king, would make him answerable for Bcr- 
quin’s life if he dared to condemn him Tlie president 
stopped all proceedings , tho monks hung their heads, and 

• ‘Jossi fucrunt eupcrscdcro a«I regram usquo adrcDtum.'^Ctr- 
qumus Erasmo, Apnl 11, 1526. 

t ‘Bmis littcns reguo matru. — Ibii 

} ‘Erasmura hasrelicuin ct aposlatom subiodo clamantca, et Per- 
quiDuni nUus fautorem.’— Ibil 

§ ‘ TJt libri Erasmt vclat h croUd ereratrentur M una enm Us 
quinus Ibid. , _ , _ 

I Tcncrat msJ mater regu sublerasset cum.— Erasml T/y. P 

1522 
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Beda and his friends, says the chronicler, ‘ Avero nigh burst" 
ing with vexation.’* 

Yet Margaret did not hide from herself that she had still 
a hard strucgle before her, which would require strength 
and perseverance. She felt the need of support to bring to 
a successful end in Franco a tr.ansformation similar to that 
which was then renewing Germany. The Count of Iloheti- 
lohe, at Strasburg, was not enough : she wanted at her 
side a staff that would cn.ablc her to bear with her 
brother’s rebukes. God appeared willing to give her what 
she wished. 

There was at court a prince, young, lively, witty* liand- 
some, brave and g.ay, though somewhat harsh at times : ho 
had already gone through surprising adventures, and, what 
•was no small recommendation in Margaret’s eyes, had been 
the companion of Francis in the field and in prison. He 
was Henry d’AIbrct, King of Navarre — king by right if not 
in fact— and at that time twenty-four years old, Commu* 
nitj’’ of misfortune had united Francis and Ilcnry in close 
friendship, and young d’Albret soon conceived a deep affec- 
tion for his friend’s sister. Henry loved Ic.arning, possessed 
great vivacity of temper, and spoke with facility and even 
with eloquence. It was a pleasant thing to hear him grace- 
fully narrating to the court circles the manner in which ho 
had escaped from the fort of Pizzighitonc, where ho had 
been confined after the battle of Pavia. ‘ In v.ain,’ he said, 
‘ did I oS'er the emperor a large ransom ; he was deaf. 
Determined to escape from my goalcm, I bribed two of my 
guards ; I procured a rope-ladder, and Yivis and I — (Vivis 
was his page) — let ourselves down from tho window during 
the night. My room was at a great height, situated in tho 
main tower above the moat. But, resolved to sacrifice my 
life rather than the states of my fathers, I put on the clothes 
of one of my attendants, who took my place in my bed. I 
opened the window ; it was a dark night ; I glided slowly 
down the high walls ; I reached the ground, crossed tho 
ditches, quitted the castle of Pavia, and, by God’s help, 

* Crespin, Martyrologue, ^ 113 . 
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managed so well that I got to St Just on Cbnstmaa Eve’ 
( 1525 )* 

Henry d’Albret, having flius escaped from his enemies, 
hastened to Lyons, where he found Madame, and where 
Margaret arrived soon after, on her return from Spam 
Smitten with her beautj, wit, and grace, the King of 
Navarre courted her hand Everything about him charmed 
all who saw him , but Margaret’s Land was not casj to bo 
obtained She had been first asLcd in mainage for the 
youthful Charles, King of Spam , and such a union, if it 
bad been carried ont, might not perhaps have been without 
influence upon the destinies of Europe But the age of the 
monarch (he was then but eight years old) Lad caused the 
negotiation to fail, and the sister of the King of France mar 
ned the Duko of Alon^on, a pnnee of the blood, hut a man 
without undei'standing amiability, or courage Chief cau<o 
of the disasters of Pavia, be had fled from the field of battle 
and died ofsbame 

Margaret at first did not accept the homage of the young 
King of Navarre She was not to find in liim all the sup- 
port she needed, but that was not the only motive of her 
refusal , she could not think of marriage so long as her 
brother was a prisoner Henry was not discouraged , he did 
all he could to please the duchesa, and, knowing her attach 
ment for the Gospel, he never failed when present in the 
council, to take up the defence of the pious men whom Car 
dinal Duprat wished to pat to death Tins intervention was 
not a mere idle task Tlie persecution became such, th it 
Margaret withdrawing from the attentions of the pnnee, 
thought only of the dangers to which the humble chnstians 
were exposed whose faith she sliarcd 

We shall see that the pope and the Sorbonne had more 
influence in France than the rc^nt and the king 

• Lettro do Ilcnrl da Navarro au conseQler du comiS do r^rfgon^ 

27 decembro 1525 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

PEATH OF THE MARTYRS ; RETURN OF THE KINO. 

( 1526 .) 

At the very momeRt when the duchess, the Count of 
Hohenlohe, and others were indulging in the sweetest hopes, 
the darkest future opened before their eyes. Margaret had 
dreamt of a new day, illumined by tbe brightest sunshine, 
but all of a sudden the clouds gathered, the light was 
obscured, the winds rose, and the tempest burst forth. 

There was a young man about twenty-eight years of .age, 
a licentiate of laws, William Joubert by name, whom his 
father, king’s advocate at La Eochelle, had sent to Paris to 
study the practice of the courts. Notwithstanding the pro- 
hibition of the parliament, William, who was of a serious 
disposition, ventured to inquii'e into the catholic faith. Con- 
ceiving doubts about it, he said in the presence of some 
friends, that ‘ neither Genevieve nor even Mary could save 
him, but the>Son of God alone.’ Shortly after the issuing of 
the proclamation, the licentiate was thrown into prison. The 
alarmed father immediately hurried to Paris : his son, his 
hope . . . a heretic! and on the point of being burnt 1 lie 
gave himself no rest : he went from one judge to another: 
‘ Ask what you please,’ said the unhappy father : ‘ I am 
ready to give any money to save his life.’* Vainly did he 
repeat his entreaties day after day ; on Saturday, Februaiy 
17, 152G, the executioner came to fetch William ; he helped 
him to get into the tumbrel, and led him to the front of 
Notre Dame: ‘Beg Our Lady’s pardon,’ he said. He next 
took him to the front of St. Genevieve’s church : ‘ Ask par- 
don of St, Genevieve.’ The Rocheller was firm in his faith. 


* Journal Jun Bourgeois, p. 261. 
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and Tvould ask pardon of none but God Ho Tvas then taken 
to the Place Maubert, \%here the people, Seeing his jouth 
and handsome appearance, deeply commiserated his fatci 
but the tender souls reccncd but rough treatment from the 
guards ‘ Do not pity him,’ they said ‘ he has spoken evil 
of Our Lad) and the saints m parad^e, and holds to the 
doctrine of Luther ’ The hangman then took up his instru 
ments, approached ‘William, made him open his mouth, and 
pierced his tongue He then stianglcd him and aftenvards_ 
burnt his body Tlic poor father returned alone to Rochelle. 
But the parliament was not satisfied with one victim, ere- 
long it made an assault upon the inhabitants of a city which 
the enemies of the Gospel detested in an especial manner 
A well educated young man of Mcaux had come to Pans , 
he had translated ‘certain books* from Latin mto French 
ha took Luther a part and spoke out boldly ‘ Wo need not 
take holy water to u ash away our sins,’ ho said , ‘ tlie Wood 
of Christ alone can cleanse us from them Wc need rot 
pray for the dead, for imroeeliatcly after death their souls are 
cither in paradise or in hell, there is no purgatory, Ido 
not believe in it’* ‘Ahl’ said the angry monks, ‘no sco 
how it is , Mcaux is thoroughly infected n iih false doctrines , 
one f a priest, with some others, is the cause of thc«c 
perversions.’ The joung roan was denounced to the parlia 
ment ‘ If you do not recant, }oh will be burned,’ they eaid 
The poor youth was ternfied , he wns afraid of death Tlicy 
led him to the front of the callicelral of Notre Dame, there 
he mounted a ladder, bareheaded, with lighted kaper in his 
hand, and cried out for ‘ Pardon of God and of Our Lady I’ 
Then the priests put in his hands the books ho hal tmnsla 
tod, ho read them ‘every word* (the titles doubtlcsa), nnl 
afterwards pronounced them lobe Jalso and damnaVlc Trie 
books were burnt Icforc his face, nml as for Inin ‘he was 
taken to the Celcstines’ prison and put upon I read and water ’ 
Ho was not the onlj man of his native cit) who ha 1 to 
make expiation for the zeal with which he htul reeoivctl tl e 
Reform A fuller, also a native of Mcaux, who followed like 

• Ibii p 277 

f Jiwmai iTun Lmrycis r thcr I arol or LefliTo (Fsbry). 
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Inm llic * ?oct of Lullicr,’ snflorod n pimilnr punislunoul nbout 
the same ‘This I.uthcrej\u,’ pnid llic biir'rliors of 

P.'iris, ‘ liiis the presumption to Oint lim ^ irgln .nuA ti»o 
s.-iints have no power, and stich like nonsense.' 

Pic.ardy next furnished its tribute. I'icardy in the north 
and Dauphiny in the south were the two ])rovinces of hranen 
best prepared to receive the Gospel. Ihiring the liftt eiith 
century many Picardins, as the story ran, went to VatKicri/, 
Seated*^ round the fu'O during the long nights, .simple catholier. 
used to tell one another how these ruinfof.t ( Waldfuscs) 
met in horrible assembly in solitary plaeos, wliero tliey found 
tables .spread with numerous ami dainty viands. These poor 
Christians loved indeed to meet together from districts of:cn 
very romoto. They went to 1110 render.vfnis \>y night and 
alonsx bv-roads. Tiic most learned of tbem ti^ed to reeilo 
some pass.agcs of t^cripture, after vbich they conversed 
together .and prayed. But such humble convenli(des were 
ridiculously travestied. ‘ Do you know wbat they do to get 
there,’ said the people, ‘so that the onie.ers may not stop 
them ! Tlic devil lias given tbem a certain ointment, and 
when they want to go to Vuudfri/, they smear .a little stick 
■with it. As soon ns they get tislridc it, they are carried up 
through the air, and arrive at their sahbith without meeting 
anybody. In the midst of them sits a goat with a monkey ’.s 
tail: this is Sat.an, who receives tiicir adoration '* . . . Tliesc 
stupid stories were not peculiar to the people : they were 
circulated particul.arly by the monks. It w.as thus that (ho 
inquisitor Jean dc Broussart spoke in 1400 from a pulpit 
erected in the great square at Arras. An immense multitude 
surrounded him ; a scaffold was erected in front of the pulpit, 
and a number of men and women, kneeling and wearing 
caps with the figure of the devil painted on them, awaited 
their punishment. Perhaps the faith of these poor people 
was mingled with error. But bo that as it may, they Avcrc 
all burnt alive after the sermon.-j- 

A young student, who already held a living, though not 
yet in priest’s orders, had believed in Ibe Gospel, am’ bad 

• Ibid, p, 281. 

f Histoire dcs Prolcslants de Picardie, by L. Bossier, p. 2. 
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boldly declared that there xvas no other savjour but 
Christ, and that the Virgin Mary liad no more power than 
other saints * This youthful cleric of Thcrouanno in Pic 
ardy had been imprisoned in 1635, and terrified b) the pun* 
ishment On Christmas eve, ^%lth a lighted torch in hi$ 
h md and stripped to his shirt, he bad ‘ nsked pardon of God 
and of Mary bcfoie the chmch of Xotro Dame’ In con 
SI leration of bis Mery great penitence,’ it was thought sufii 
cient to confine him for seven years on bread and water in 
the prison of St Martin dcs Champs Alone m his dungeon, 
the scholar hcaid the aoice of God in the depths of Ins 
heart , he began to weep hot tears, and * forthwith.’eays the 
chronicler, ‘he returned to his follj * Whenever a monk 
entered bis prison, the young clcnc proclaimed the Gospel 
to him , the monks were astonished at such lasmg , ad the 
convent was m a ferment and confusion Dr Merlin, the 
grand penitentiary, went to the prisoner in person, preached 
to him, adMsed and entreated him, but nil to no effect By 
order oftUo court, the young c\angclist ‘was burnt at the 
Gpo\ c in Pans,’ and others undenvent the same punishment. 
Such was the method employed in that cruel ago to force 
the doctrine of the Church back into the hearts of those who 
rejected it they made nse of scourges to beat them, and 
cords to strangle them 

It was not onlj in Pans that seventy was used against 
the Lutherans the same was done in tlio provinces Voiing 
Picrro Tou'isaint, prebendarj of Metz, who had taken refuge 
at Basle after tho death of Lcclerc.f having regained his 
courage, returned to Franco and proclaimed tho Gospel 
His enemies seized him, nnd gaso him up to tho Abbot of 
St. Antoine Tins abbot, a well known character, wai a 
violent, cruel, and merciless man J Neither Tons'»aint s 
youth, nor his candor, nor his weak health could touch him , 
ho tljrcw bis victim into n homblo dungeon full of stagnant 

* J<mmai Jim ilwrywu, ^ 231 

J Sco tho Uisiory of V^fonnatum of SuctemCi C<ntury Tol LI 
bk. iv ch. VI L to SIT 

1 * a Anton"i abbftti cnidel « moFransel 1 1 osli prolUcrunt tM — 
(EcoXam^adt, Fiteu p. 230 
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water and otlaer filtb,'* where the young evangelist could 
hardly stand. With his back ag.'iinst the wall, and his feet 
on the only spot in the dungeon which the water did not 
reach, stifled by the poisonous vapors emitted around him, 
the young man remembered the cheerful house of his uncle- 
the Dean of Metz and the magnificent palace of the Cardinal 
of Lorraine, where he liad been received so kindly wliilc lie 
still helieved in the pope. Wh.at a contrast now ! Tous- 
saint’s health declined, his cheeks grew pale and his trem- 
bling legs could hardly support liim. Alas ! wlicro were 
those days when still a child lie ran joyously round the room 
riding on a stick, f and when his mother seriously uttered 
this prophecy : ‘ Antichrist will soon come and destroy all 
who are converted.’ The wretched Toussaiut thought the 
moment had arrived. . . His imagination became excited, 
he fancied he saw the terrible antichrist foretold by Ids 
•mother, seizing him and dragging him to punishment; ho 
screamed aloud, and was near dying of fright.J lie inter- 
ested every one who saw him ; he was so mild ; harmless 
as a new-born child, they said, so that the cruel abbot knew 
not how to justify his death. He thought that if lie had 
Toussaint’s books and papers, he could find an excuse for 
burning him. One d.ay the monks came to the wretched 
young man, took him out of the unwholesome pit, and led 
him into the abbot’s room. ‘ Write to your host at Basle,’ 
said the latter ; ‘ tell him that you want your books to amuse 
your leisure, and beg him to send them to you.’ Toussaiut, 
who understood the meaning of this order, hesitated. The 
abbot gave utterance to terrible threats. The aftVighted 
Toussaint wrote the letter, and was sent back to his pesti- 
lential den. 

Thus the very moment when the evangelical Christians 
were hoping to have some relief was marked by an in- 

* ‘ In carcere pleno aqua et sordibus.’ — Horzog, (Ecolampade, Pieces 
Juslificatives. 

f ‘ Cum equitabam in arundino longa.’ — Tossanus Parello, Nouf- 
cbatel MS. 

X ‘ Pro tormento quibus me afiecerunt, ut saepo degperarem de vita, 
— ^Herzog, (Ecolampade, p. 280 . ^ 
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crease of seventy. The Kcfoito — ^Margaret was jts repre« 
sentati\c at that time m the eyes of many— ^the afflicted 
Reform '^aw her children around her, some put to death, 
others m chains, al] threatened with the fatal bloir Tbo 
sister of Francis I , he.irt*brol,eti and despairing, ivould baie 
shielded with her body those whom the sword appeared 
riMidy to strike , hut her exertions seemed usclcas 

Suddenly a cry of )oy was beard, which, uttered in the 
Pyrenees, was reechoed even to Calais The Sun (for thn^ 
it Will be remembered, Margaret called her brother) appeared 
m tho south to reaniraato the kingdom of France On tbo 
21st of March Francis quitted Spam, crossed the Bidassoa, 
and once more set his foot on rronch ground lie had re- 
covered his spirits; an overflowing current of life had re- 
turned to every part of his existence It seemed that, 
delivered from a prison, ho was tho master of tbo world 
Ho mounted an Arab horsi^ and, waving liis cap and plnme 
m tho air, exclaimed as ho galloped olong the road to SL 
Jean de Luz * Once moro I am a king 1’ Tlionco ho pr> 
cccdcd to Bayonne, where Ins court awaited him, with a 
great number of his subjects who had not been permitted to 
approach nearer to the frontier. 

Nowhere was the jo) so great as with Margaret and the 
friends of the Gospel Some of them determined to go and 
meet the king and petition him on behalf of tho exiles and 
the prisoners, feeling persuaded that ho would pot himself 
at tho head of the party which tho detested Charles Y. was 
persecuting Tlicso most ptous OaxtU, as Zw ingle calls 
them,* petitioned the monarch , Margaret uttered a cry m 
favor of the miserable ,t but Francis, though full of regard 
/w iiSiUster, could not Judp a secret irniation j^in*t 
Luther and tho Lutherans lIis profane character, his 
sensual temperament, made him hato tho cv angclicals, and 
policy demanded great reserve 

Margaret ]nd never ceased to entertain in her heart a 

• ‘ Galli p issiml atl itT w acdnfmnt obvlim Unri rvpt, nomine 
toniiD Christ anoniTi ’ — Zwmgk L p. 480— March t 152C. 

f ‘Sirptov ad il ut cnmmlvoraUone erjnv I.utbcraa£8 aaJ- 
totta milistirci.’— riof R^inood, BttL U*tuu^ IL p. 223. 
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hope of seeing the Count of Holienlolio come to Paris and 
labor at spreading the Gospel in France. Sigisniond, a man 
of the ■world and at the same time a man of God, an evan- 
gelical Christian and yet a church dignilarv, hno-wing Ger- 
many -well, and considered at the court of France as belong- 
ing to appeared to the Duchess of Alcngon the fittest 
instrument to ■work among the French that transformation 
equally demanded by the wants of the age and the Word 
of God. One day she look courage and presented her 
request to her brother : Francis did not receive her petition 
favorably. lie knew Hohenlohe well, and thought his evan- 
gelical principles exaggerated ; besides, if any change were 
to be made in France, the king meant to carry it out alone. 
He did not, however, open his heart entirely to his sister : 
he simply gave her to understand that the time was not yet 
come. If the count came to Paris ; if he gathered round 
him all the friends of the Gospel ; if he preached at court, 
in the churches, in the open air perhaps, what would the 
emperor say, and what the pope? — ‘ Not yet,’ said the king.- 

The Duchess of Alen^on, bitterly disappointed, could 
hardly make up her mind to communicate this sad news to 
the count. Yet it must be done. ‘ The desire I have to 
see you is increased by what I hear of your virtue and of the 
perseverance of the divine grace in you. But . . . my dear 
cousin, all your fiiends have arrived at the conclusion that, 
for certain reasons, it is not yet time for you to come here. 
As soon as we have done something, with God’s grace, I will 
let you know.’ 

Hohenlohe was distressed at this delay, and ^Margaret 
endeavored to comfort him. ‘ Ere long,’ she said, ‘ the 
Almighty will do us the grace to perfect what he has done 
us the grace to begin. You will then be consoled in this 
company, where you are present though absent in body. 
May the peace of our Lord, which passeth all understand- 
ing, and which the world knoweth not, be given to your 
heart so abundantly that no cross can afflict it !’* 

At the same time she increased her importunity with heJ 

* Lettres de la Eeine de Navarre, i p. 212. 
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brother , she conjured the it> inau^rate 8 new em , 
filie once more uigcd the propnetjr of inviting the count 
‘I do not circ for that mm,* answered Francis sharplj 
He cared for him, Iiowover, when ho wanted Jmn There u 
a letter from the king to bis very dear and belotcd cousin 
of Ilohcnlohe,’ in winch he tells him that, desiring to raise 
a large armj, and knowing ‘ his lojaltj and valor, his near* 
ness of lineage, love, and chanty,* he begs bim rno«t affec- 
tionately to raise three thousand foot-soldiers.* But where 
the Gospel was concerned, it was quite another matter To 
put an end to Ins sistcr^s solicitation, Francis replied to her 
one day: *Do you wish, then, for my sous to remain in 
SpainT He had gncii them as hostages to the emperor 
Margaret was silent she had not a word to say where the 
fate of her nephews was concerned She wrote to the 
cotint: *1 cannot tell yon, my friend, all the vexation I 
suffer (he Amy would not tee you vtlhnyly , the reason is 
the liberation of his children, which ho cares for quite ns 
much os for his own ’ She added ‘ I am of good coumgo 
towards you, rather on account of our fraternal affection 
thin b) the pensluiblo ties of Hesh and blood For the 
other birth, the eeeond dclivciy— there lies true ind perfect 
union ’ The Count of Xlobcnlolic, Luther’s disciple, did not 
como to France 

This refusal was not tho only gnef which Fnncis caused 
his Bister The love of tho King of Navarro had grown 
Btrongcr, and slio began to return it. But the king opp<»8C'l 
her following the inclination of her heart. Margan.!, 
thwarted m all her wishes, dnnling of tho bitter cup, revolt 
in'T fiomctiroes against tho despotic will to which she was 
forced to bend, and feeling the wounds of Bin in her heart, 
retired to her closet and laid bare her Borrows to Christ. 

0 tbou, Diy pnMt toy 8»JToc\t»s my Mnp 
On wl om depends my W-— my cTcryU 
0 Lord, who first d dst drain tho bitwr cup of ww 
And know st its poison fif man eer did know), 

These thorns ! ow ihwp, these wounds of * n t oir deep— 

• Letlres de la Bnne de }<amrt, L p. iCS—March 21, 1825. 
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Saviour, friend, king, oh 1 plead ray cause, I pray : 

Speak, help, aud save me, lest I fall away.* 

The religious iioems of lifargarct, ivliicli arc deficient 
neither in grace, sensibility, nor aft’ection, belong (it must 
not be forgotten) to the early productions of the French 
muse ; and ■\vhat particularly leads us to quote them is that 
they express the Christian sentiments of this princess. This 
is the period at which it seems to us that Margaret’s Chris- 
tianity was purest. At an earlier date, at the time of her 
connection with Bri^onnet, her faith w.as clouded with the 
vapors of mysticism. At a later date, when the fierce will 
of Francis I. alarmed her tender and shrinking sonl, a veil 
of Catholicism appeared to cover the purity of her faith. 
But from 1526 to 1532 Margaret was herself. The evi- 
dences of the piety of the evangelical Christians of this period 
are so few, that we could not permit ourselves to suppress 
those wc find in the writings of the king’s sister. 

The Duchess of Alcngon resorted to poetry to divert her 
thoughts ; and it was now, I think, that she wrote her poem 
of the Prisoner. She loved to recall the time when the 
King of Navarre had been captured along with Francis I. ; 
she transported herself to the days immediately following 
the battle of Pavia ; she imagined she could hear young 
Henry d’Albret expressing his confidence in God, and ex- 
claiming from the lofty tower of Pizzighitone ; 

Yainly the winds o’er the ocean blow, 

Scattering the ships as they proudly go j 
But not a leaf of the wood can they shake. 

Until at the sound of thy voice they awake. 

The captive, after deseribing in a mournful strain the sor- 
rows of his prison, laid before Christ the sorrow which 
sprang from a feeling of his sins : 

Not one hell but many million 
I ’ve deserved for my rebellion. 


* Marguerites de la Marguerite, L p. 144. 
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Bat my sm m thee iria scourged, 

And my gmlt jn theo was purged.* 

The noble prisoner does not seek the sahation of God for 
himself alone , he earnestly desires that the Go«pel may bo 
brought to that Italy where he is a capti> c — one of the ear- 
liest aspirations for Italian reformation. 

Can you tell why from your home— 

Borne Eo peai^ul— you were tom ? 

T was that over stream and mountain 
The precious treasure should bo borne 
By thee, in thy vessel fnu^ 

To God a electf 

On a sndden the pnsoner remembers his fnend ; he be- 
lieves in his tender commiacratioa and thus invokes him * 

0 Fraacia, ray kmg; ot my soul the best part^ 

Thou model of fnendsiiip eo dear to my heart, 

A Jonathan, Orestes, and Pollux in one, 

As thou socst me tn sorrow and anguish cast down, 

Uy Achates, my brother, ohi nli'it sayostthouT^ 

Bat Henry d'Albret called Prancis I bis Jonalban to no 
purpose , Jonathan would not giro him his sister. The 
king had other thoughts During his captivity the emperor 
had demaudud M irgaret’s hand of the regentg But Fran- 
cis, whom the) were going to unite, contrary to his uidies, 
to Charles's sister, thought tint one mamago with (ho liouso 
of Austna was enough, and hoping that Henry VIII might 
nid him id taking vengeance on Charles, was seized with a 
strong liking for him ‘If my body la the emperor’s pris- 
oner,’ he said, * my heart is a prisoner to tlio King of tng- 
land rj lie gamed over Canimal Wolscy , w ho told hts 
master that there was not in all Eoropc a woman worthier 
of the crown of England Ihan Margaret of France^ But 
the chnstim heart of the Duchess of Alen^oa revolted at 


* jrirgaerttes (Gimplaiita du r^vontter), p. 418 
f Ibid, p. 45a 


^ Ibid, p.4G0 

§ JIanusents II(?lhano, n* I* 13 
I Lei&es de h <i< A*a«rrf L p. 31 
JlisL du Bitvrctf da H'nri VIII. L p. 4?. 


Pelydoro VlrgiT, p CSG 
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the idea of taking the place of Catharine of Arragon, Avhoso 
virtues she honored f- and Henry VIII. himself soon entered 
on a different course. It was necessary to give up the de- 
sign of placing hlargarct on the throne of England by the 
side of Henry Tudor ... a fortunate thing for the princess, 
but a misfortune perhaps for the kingdom over which .sho 
would have reigned. 

Yet the Duchess of Alcn^on did not see all her prayers 
refused. On leaving his prison, the sight of Francis I. was 
confused. By degrees he saw more clearly into the state of 
things in Europe, and took a few steps towards that religions 
liberty which Margaret had so ardently desired of him. It 
would even seem that, guided by his sister, he rose to con- 
siderations of a loftier range. 


CHAPTER Y. 

DELIVERT OF THE CAPTIVES AKD RETURN OF THE EXILES. 

( 1526 .) 

There was an instinctive feeling in Christendom that up 
to this time its society had been but fragmentary’-, a great 
disorder, an immense chaos.f It felt an earnest want of that 
social unity, of that supreme order, and of that all-ruling 
idea which the papacy had not been able to give. By pro- 
claiming a new creation, the Reformation was about to ac- 
complish this task. The isolation of nations was to cease ; 
all would touch each other; reciprocal influences would 
multiply from generation to generation. . . The Reformation 
prepared the way for the great unity in the midst of the 
world. 

* History of the Beformation of tJie Sixteenth Century, vol. v. bk. xix. 
ch. V. 

f Guizot, Mstoire de la Civilisation en Europe. 
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Evangelical clinstians felt s consciousness, indistinct per- 
taps, though deep, of this new movement in human affairs, 
and many would have wished that France should not ) leld 
to Germany or England the pmilege of marching in the i an 
of the new order of things. They said that since the em- 
peror had put himself at the head of the enemies of the 
Beformation, the king ought to place himself in the front 
rank of its defenders The Duchess of Aleuqon m particu 
lar was constantly soliciting the king, and praying him to 
recall to France the men who would bring mto jt the true 
light. But Francis received her proposals coldly, sometimes 
rudely, and cut short every attempt to answer, still the 
duchess was indefatigable, and when the king shot the door 
against her, ‘ she got in throngh the keyhole ’ At last Fran 
CIS, who loved his sister, esteemed learning, and despised the 
monks, yielded to her pressing entreaties, and above all to 
the now ideas and the cxigenciw of his political plans. The 
gates of the prisons were opened 

Berquin was still a pnsoi er, sorrowful bnt comforted by 
his faith, unable to see clearly into the future, but immovable 
in his loyalty to the Gospel The king determined to save 
him from ‘the claws of Beda’s faction * *1 mil not suffer 
the person or the goods of this gentleman to bo injured,’ ho 
said to the parliament on the 1st of Apnl, * I will inquire 
into the matter myself’ The officers sent bj tho kng tuuk 
the chnstian captive from his pnson, nnd, though still keep- 
ing watch over him, placed him m a comraodioos chamber 
Bcrqmn immediately set about forming plans for the Innmph 
of truth 

Clement llarot had paid dearly for the pnrdego of being 
Maigarct’s secretary, ho was m pnson, nnd console*! him 
ealfhf eompcsinghfs httie poctra J^JirgarH obfsmrd his 
full release, and Marot hastenod to bis fncndi^ esclaiming m 
n transport of joj 

In narrow cell witliont a « 09 ^ 

Bhnt up to <ouI despite of Uws 
By widccd toen, tb« klaga deerco 
In Ibb hew Year has mo free* 

• Tlio year bc^pin at EaUer fU commencement on the Irt of 
sarr waa net doPn tieeiy eetUed until noch Uter 
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Michael of Aranda, who, in 1524, had preached the Gospel 
with such power at Lyons, had been removed from Margaret, 
whose almoner he was. She sent for him and imparted to 
him her plan for introducing the Gospel into the Catholic 
Church of France, by renewing without destroying it, ‘I 
have procured your nomination to the bishopric of Trois- 
Chateaux in Dauphiny,’* she said. ‘ Go, and evangelise your 
diocese.’ He accepted ; the truth had already been scat- 
tered in Dauphiny by Farel and others. Did Aranda share 
Margaret’s views, or had ambition anything to do with his 
acceptance ? It is hard to say. 

A fourth victim of the persecution was soon saved. The 
young prebendary of Metz, the amiable Pierre Toussaint, 
was still in the frightful den into which the abbot of St. 
Antoine had thrust him. His host at Basle had not sent 
the books which the treacherous priest liad constrained him 
to write for *, no doubt the -worthy citizen, knowing in whose 
hands his friend was lying, bad foreseen the danger to which 
their receipt would expose him. Several evangelical Chris- 
tians of France, Switzerland, and Lorraine, particularly the 
merchant Vaugris, had successively interceded in his favor, 
but to no purpose. Finding all their exertions useless, they 
applied at last to Margaret, who Avarraly pleaded the cause 
of the young evangelist before the king. In July, 1626, the 
order for his release arrived. The officers charged Avith this 
pleasing task descended to the gloomy dungeon selected by 
the abbot of St. Antoine, and rescued the lamb from the 
fangs of that Avild beast. Toussaint, thin, weak, pale as a 
faded flower, came out slowly from his fearful den. His 
Aveakened eyes could hardly support the light of day, and he 
kneAV not Avhere to go. At first he went to some old ac- 
quaintances ; but they were all afraid of harboring a heretic 
escaped from the scaffold. The young prebendary did not 
possess Berquin’s energy ; he Avas one of those sensitive and 
delicate natures that need a support, and he found himself 
in the Avorld, in the free air, almost as much alone as in his 
dungeon. ‘ Ah 1’ he said, ‘ God our heavenly Father, who 

* ‘ Suo Micliaeli de Arando I^iscopo Sancii Pauli in Delphinatu.’ — 
Cornel. Agrippa, JE^p. p. 386. 

4 
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has fixed bounds to the wnth of man which it cannot pass, 
has delivered me in a wonderful manner from the hands o{ 
the tyrants, but alas! what will become of mcf The world 
IS mad and spurns the rising Gospel of Jesus Christ,’* A 
fewtimidbut well meanmgfncndssaid tohim ‘thcDochcss 
of Alengon alone can protect you, there is no asylum for 
you but at her court. Make application to a pnnccss who 
welcomes with so much generosity all the friends of learn- 
ing and of the Gospel, and profit by your resulcnce to invcs. 
tigate closely the wind that btoivs in those elevated regions.' 
Toussaint did what they told him, he began his journey, 
and, despite hia natural timidity, arrived at Pans, where wo 
shall meet with him again 

More important deliverances still were m preparation 
Strashurg was to rejoice There was no city out of Franco 
where the king’s return bad been hailed with so much enthu 
siasm Many evangelical chnstians had sought refuge there 
from the cruelties of Duprat, and were sighing for the 
moment that would restore them to their country Among 
the number of the refugees was the famous Cornelius Agnppa« 
His reputation was not unblemished , a book on the ' Vanity 
of Science* docs him littio credit, but lie seems at this time 
to have been occupied with the GospcL Having received a 
letter from the excellent Papilloo, who told him how favor 
able the king appeared to the new light, Agnppa, who, sur- 
rounded by pious men, took tlicir tone and tuned hts roico 
in harmony with (hcir% exclaimed ‘All the Church of the 
saints with us, licanng of the triumphs of the Word at the 
court and in the most part of France, rejoiced with cxcce<l- 
ing great joy f I bless the Lord for the glory with which 
the Word is crowned among you. Would to God that we 
were permitted, as well as you, to return to Franco 1 Anotlicr 
country was equally attractiio to this scholar ‘Write to 

* 'TnsanJat mundna, et lasullet adrcrsi-S rcnasccns Chn - 1 Tvanf^v 
lam.'— Tossanos CEcolarnpadio^ Jiil/S6, 152C. Ilcreog (RxlinpcJ' 

kp. 296. 

i ‘Gavlja cst Tchcmcnlissmo loU Kccksta atnetomm qu5 arod i»>i 
mint, and entes fructum t crU apod aolwos Galllam fen 

emnem. —Cornel. Agnpp. IjT 
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me "what they are doing at Geneva . . . tell me if the Word 
is loved there, and if they care for learning.’* 

Men more decided than Cornelius Agrippa were to he 
found at Strasburg. During all the "svinter the hospitable 
house of Capito had often witnessed the meetings of those 
Christians who had raised highest the standard of the Gospel 
in France. There assembled the aged Lefevre, the first 
translator of the Bible, who bad escaped the stake only by 
flight ; the pious Roussel, Vedastes, Simon, and Farel who 
had arrived from Montbeliard. These friends of the Refor- 
mation concealed themselves under assumed names : Lefevre 
passed as Anthony Peregrin ; Roussel as Tolnin ; but they 
were known by everybody, even by the children in the 
streets.! They often met Bucer, Zell, and the Count of 
Hohenlohe, and edified one another. Margaret undertook 
to bring them all back to France. The court was then in 
the south ; the king was at Cognac, his birthplace, where he 
often resided ; the duchess (his mother and sister) at Angou- 
leme. One day when they met, Margaret entreated her 
brother to put an end to the cruel exile of her friends : 
Francis granted everything. 

What joy ! the aged Lefevre, the fervent Roussel, are 
recalled with honor, says Erasmus. j; The Strasburgers em- 
braced them with tears ; the old man felt happy that he was 
going to die in the country where he was born. He imme- 
diately took the road to France in company with Roussel ; 
others followed them ; all believed that the new times were 
come. In their meetings the evangelicals called to mind 
these words of the prophet: The ransomed of the Lord 
shall return and come to Zion with songs and everlasting 
jog upon their heads : they shall obtain joy and gladness, and 
sorrow and sighing shall flee away.^ Lefevre and Roussel 

* ‘Scribe quid Gebennis agatur, aut scilicet Verbum ament?’ The 
authenticity of this letter is doubted by Bayle, but it appears to me to 
be established by arguments which are too long to be admitted here. 

f ‘ Omnes Galli, contubemales ac hospites mei. . . Latere cupiunt, 
et tamen pueris noti sunt.’ — Gapito to Zwingle, Nov. 20, 1521. Zwingh 
Ej)p. L p. 439. 

% ‘ Paber honorifice in Galliam revocatur.’ — ^Erasmi Epp. p. 829. 

§ Isaiah sxsv. 10. 
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h^tened to their protectress Margnret received them 
Lindlv, lodged them id the castle of Angoulemc, where she 
was born, on that stniUng lull which she loved so much 
near that ‘softly flowing’ Charente, as she de^enbes ih 
Lefevre and Roussel had many precious conversations with 
her The) lo\cd to speal of their life at Stnsburg of the 
new views they had found there, and of the brotherly com 
miinion they had enjoyed ‘Wo were there,’ ihej said, 
‘ with William Farel, Michael of Aranda, Fnncis Lambert, 
John Vedastts, the Chevalier d’Esch, and many other evan 
gelicals scattered members of a tom body, but one in 
Christ Jesus We carefully put oat of sight all that might 
interrupt the harmony between brethren , the peace that 
we tasted, far from being without savor, lihc that of the 
world, was perfumed w ith the sweet odor of God's sen tee ’ 
Tins meeting at Stroabiiig had homo fruit The ener- 
getic Tarcl, the learned I^fovre, the spinttnl Ron«scl, gifted 
with such opposite natures, had reacted upon each other 
Tarcl Ind become more gentle, Roussel more strong, con 
tact with iron had given an unusual hardneos to a metal by 
nature inclined to be soft. The sermons they heard, their 
frequent com crsations, the trials of exile, and the consolation 
of the Spirit of God, had tempered the souls w Inch had been 
not a little discouraged by persecution Rous-'cl liad talcn 
advantage of Ins leisure to stud) Hebrew, and the ^\o^d of 
God liad acquired a sovereign importanco m Ins C)cs. 
StrucL by the v irtucs of which tbo early Christians had given 
au example, ho had found that wo must seek for the secret 
of their lives in the histor) of tho primitive Church, in the 
inspired Scripture of God *Tlio junt) of rchpon will 
neicr l>e restored,’ ho used to saj, ‘unless vvo dnnk at tho 
springs which the Holy Ghost has given us’* 

It was not enough for the refugees to have returned, 
their Christian nctivil) mast ho cinplo)ed to the alvnntago 
of France At thebegiainogof June, Roussel wentio JMois. 
Maigarct wished to make this cit) — tho fivonlc residence 
of tho Vnlous, and notonOos for tho enmes pcri>ctratcd there 
• ' Nwi wlsmt qul lbnt« rorriB«nt, qnoo rr! quU nobu Fpiriica tAa> 
tus. — ilS. tn Iho Library oTGeoen. &.I J^te^ p. Jll 
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in after years — a refuge for the persecuted, a caravanserai 
for the saints, a stronghold of the Gospel. On the 29th of 
June Lefevre also went there.* * * § The king intrusted him 
with the education of his third son and the care of the cas- 
tle library. Chapelain, physician to the Duchess of Angou- 
leme, and Cop, another doctor, of whom we shall see more 
hereafter, were also in that city ; and all of them, filled with 
gratitude towards Francis I., were contriving the means of 
imparting ‘ something of Christianity to the Most Christian 
King ’f — which was, in truth, very necessary. 

Thus things were advancing. It seemed as if learning 
and the Gospel had returned with the king from banishment. 
Maci'in, whose name Zwingle placed side by side with that 
of Berquin, was set at liberty .J Cornelins Agrippa returned 
to Lyons. Sprung from an ancient family of Cologne, he 
had served seven years in the imperial army ; he then be- 
came a great savant (and not a great magician, as was sup- 
posed), doctor of theology, law, and medicine. He pub- 
lished a book on Marriage and against celibacy, which 
excited much clamor. Agrippa was astonished at this, and 
not without reason. ‘ What !’ he exclaimed, ‘ the tales of 
Boccaccio, the jests of Poggio, the adulteries of Euryalus 
and Lucretia, the loves of Tristan and of Lancelot, are read 
greedily, even by young girls § . . . and yet they cry out 
against my book on Mai-riage !’ — This explains an incident 
in history ; the youthful readers of Boccaccio became the 
famous ‘ squadron ’ of Catherine de’ Medici, by whose means 
that impure woman obtained so many victories over the 
lords of the court. 

When men heard of these deliverances, they thought that 
Francis L, seeing Charles V. at the head of the Homan 
party, would certainly put himself at the head of the evan- 

* ‘ Faber Stapulensis hodie hinc discedens, Blesios petiit.’ — Cornel. 
Agripp. Epp. p. 4848. 

f ‘ Quod transferas non nihil de christianismo ad christianissimum 
regem.’ — ^Tbid. p. 859. 

X ‘ Berquinus et Macrinus liberabuntur.’ — Zwingl. I^p. viii. 1. 

§ ‘Leguntur avide etiam a puellis novellro Boccatii.’ — Gomel. 
Agripp. Epp. p. 833. 
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Holy Scripture, tint no one can ever pepante licr from 
Jasus Chi st ’* Some have asked whether this prediction 
was \ enfied Margaret of Xavarre, terrified hj her brother’s 
threats, certainly made a lamentable concession in after 
jears, and tins is proved by a letter Calnn addrc«sf^tohcr , 
but she was, nev crthclcss, a tree planted bj lljc rners of 
water. The storm broke off a few branches : still the roots 
were deep, and the tree did not perish 

Toussaint often found tlie halls of the palace of SL Ocr- 
mam filled with the most diHiiiguishcd personages of the 
kingdom, eager to present their homage to the sister of 
Francis I Side by side with ambassadors and nobles dressed 
m the most costly garments, and soldiers with their glitter- 
ing arms, were cardinals robed in scarlet and ermine, bishops 
with their satin copes, ecclesiastics of c\ cry order, with long 
gowns and tonsured heads f Theso clerics, all desirous of 
attaining to the liighcst offices of the Church, approached 
the illustrious princess spoke to her of the Gospel, t f Chn«t, 
o( tneiltn^utshabte loxe , and Toussaint listened mUIi aston- 
ishment to such strango court language Ills former patron, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, arcl.oi«liop of Khcims and ot 
Ljons, whom wo must not confound with his infamous 
nephew, one of the butchers of the St Bartholomew massacre, 
gave the voung prebendary a most affable reception, never 
ceasing to repeat that he loved tho Gospel extremely . . 
Margaret, who permuted hcrnlf to bo easily persuaded, took 
tho religious prattle of this troop of flatterers for sound 
pietv, and inspired the young Christian with her own blind 
infidcrco. ^ 

'”et tho lat* *’ *fmcii asked himself whether all these 
^ leeches V court complmicnU. One day ho 

p 'ill wjiom the most crulu- 

plav 'k tho^anian Clmreli very 

the low Jif icntical pn«t 1’ 

men than to 

* {• d to meet 


A is I.t- 
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■\vitlx any noWe scoflfers or atheists, in some apartment far 
from that of the princess or on the terrace of St. Germain, 
they fearlessl}'^ threw aside the maslc, and turned into ridi- 
eule the evangelical faith they had cried np before the sister 
of Francis I. When they had obtained the benefices they 
coveted, they changed sides ; they were the foremost in at- 
tacking the Lutherans ;* and if they observed any evan- 
gelicals coming, they turned their backs upon them. Then 
would Toussaint exclaim : ‘ Alas ! they speak well of Jesus 
Christ with those wdio speak well of him ; but with those 
W'ho blaspheme, they blaspheme also.’f 

Lefevre and Roussel having come to Paris from Blois, 
about the end of July, 1526, the young and impetuous Tous- 
saint, fuli of respect for them, Jiastencd to tell them of liis 
vexations, and demanded that they should unmask these 
hypocrites and boldly preach the Gospel in the midst of that 
perverse court. ‘Patience,’ said the two scholars, both 
rather temporising in disposition, and whom the air of the 
court had perhaps already weakened, ‘ patience ! do not let 
us spoil anything ; the time is not yet come.’J Then Tous- 
saint, upright, generous, and full of affection, burst into tears. 
‘ I cannot restrain my tears,’ he said.§ ‘ Yes ; be wise after 
your fashion ; wait, put off, dissemble as much as you please; 
you will acknowledge, however, at last, that it is impossible 
to preach the Gospel without bearing the cross.|| The ban- 
ner of divine mercy is now raised, the gate of the kingdom, 
of heaven is open. God does not mean us to receive his 
summons with supineness. We must make haste, for fear 
the opportunity should escape us and the door be shut.’ 

Toussaint, grieved and oppressed by the tone of the court, 
told all his sorrows to the reformer of Basle : ‘Dear CEcolam- 

* ‘ Primi slant in acie adversus eos quos mundus vocal Lutheranos.’ 
■— Tossanus ffleolampadio. 

t ‘ Cum bene loquentibus bene loquuntur de Christo, cum blasphe- 
mantibus blasphemant ’ — Ibid. 

X ‘ Nondum est tempus, nondum venit bora.’ — Tossanus (Ecolam- 
padio. 

§ ‘ Certe continere non possum a lacrimis.’ — Ibid. 

I ‘ Sint sapientes, quantum velint, expectent, dififerant, et dissimu- 
lent . . . non poterit praedicari Evangelium absque cruce.’ — Ibid. 
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padius,’ he eaid, ‘vrhenlthinlwthattlic king and the duchpss 
are as well disposed as possible to promote the Gospel of 
Christ, and when I see at the same time those who are 
called to labor the forem(»t at this excellent work Laurg 
continual recourse to delay, I cannot rcstnm my gnef 
TVhat would not you do jn Germany, if the emperor and Ins 
brother Ferdinand looked favonb!} on your efforts!’ Tous- 
saint did not hide from Margaret herself how his hopes had 
been disappointed ‘Leforre,’ ho said, ‘ is wanting m conr* 
ago, may God strengthen and support him J’ The duche«3 
did all sho could to keep the young evangelist at her court ; 
she sought for men who, while having a chnstian heart and 
a chnstian life, wonld not, howcier, break with the Church, 
she accordingly offered the ci prebendary great advantage^ 
but begging him at the same time to be moderate. Tou^ainf, 
a man of susceptible and somewhat hard character, hanghtiJy 
repelled these advances He was stilled at the court , the 
air he breathed there made him sick , admiration had yielded 
to disgust ‘ I despite these jnigmlicent offers' ho said, ‘I 
detest the court more than any one has done * Farewell to 
the court it is the most dangerous of harlots. ’f "Msr 
garct conjured him at least not to quit Frince, and sent hmi 
to one of her friends, Madame do Contraigucs, who, abound 
mg in charity for the persecuted evangelists, received them 
in her chAtoau of Maleslierbcs la tho Orltanais. Before 
leaving, the young Mclzcr, foreseeing that a tcmblo struggle 
was approaching, recommended tho fnends ho Kfl behind 
Jjim to pray to God that Franco would show herself worthy 
of tho Word J lie then departed, praying tho Lord to send 
to tins people tho teacher, tho apostle, who, being hirnsclf a 
modtl of truth and dcvotcdnc«s, would lead it in tho new 
pal Jis of hk 

• ‘ Vola, a qua e!e abliorrco ut nmo majas-'*— J'CuJLhatcl SfS. 

I ‘ Aula, inerctnx pcnctilo^iastnia. — Tossanus (Ewlunpad o. 

X ‘ Rogale Domlnota pro GsQia ut Ijaa taadtm s-t dlgna Tcfba’— 
Herzog (Ecolampad^ p. 283 
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CHAPTER YI. 

WHO WILL BE THE REEOBMER OF FILAEOeI 
(162G.) 

Maey cvaBgcUcal cliristians tlionglit as Toupsaint did. 
They felt that France had need of a reformer, but could rco 
DO one who answered to their ideal. A man of God was 
W’anted, who, possessing the fundamental truths of the Gos- 
pel, could set them forth in their living harmony, who, 
while exalting the divine essence of Christianity, could pre- 
sent it in its relations to human nature ; who was fitted not 
only to establish sound doctrine, but also by God’s grace to 
shed abroad a new' life in the Church ; a servant of God, full 
of courage, full of activity, ns skilful in governing as in lend- 
ing. A Paul was wanted, but where could he be found ? 

"Would, it he Lefevre? He had taught plainly the dec- 
trine of justification by faith, even before Luther; this we 
have stated elsewhere,* and many have repeated it since. 
It is a truth gained to history. But Lefevre was old aud 
courted repose ; pious but timid, a scholar of the closet 
rather than the reformer of a people. 

"Would it be Roussel? Possessing an impressionable and 
wavering heart, he longed for the good, but did not always 
dare to do it. He. prea ched frcqueiHly nt the duebess’s 
court before the most distinguished men of the kingdom ; 
but he did not proclaim the whole counsel of God. He 
knew it, he was angry with himself, and yet he was contin- 
ually falling into the same error. ‘ Alas !’ he wrote to Farel, 
‘there are many evangelical truths onc^half of which I am 
obliged to conceal. If the Lord does not rekindle my zeal 
by bis presence, I shall be very inferior to what I ought to 

* History of the Beformaiion, &c. vol. iiL bk. 3 aLcb.iL 
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be ’* The pious but weak Bou<^el was just the miu the 
duchess required— -fitted to advance chnstian bfe without 
touching the institutions of the Church Sometimes, how 
ever, dissatisfied with his position, and longing to preach the 
Gospel without anj respect to persons, he wished to go to 
Italy and then he fell again into temporising | 

The most decided chnstians saw his incompetence In 
their eyes the men around the Dnehess of Alcn^on who 
stopped halfway were incapable of reforming France It 
needed, they thonght, n man of simple soul, intrepid heart, 
and powerful eloquence, who, waiting with a firm foot, would 
give a new impulse to the wort too feebly commenced bj 
Le/Bvic and liis friends, and then these chnstians, going to 
_tlio other ex treme, thought of Fare! At that time this re* 
former w 'is the greatest light of France. What love ho had 
for Jesus Christ 1 Wbit eloquence in p rcacl iiiig* ^VlInl 
botdncssln prc's'TTTg onwaids and surmounting obstacles' 
What pcrsovoraiico in the midst of dangers I But neither 
Ffancis nor Margaret would Into anything to do with him 
they were afraid of him When the Img recalled tho othir 
exiles Farcl was left behind lie was then at Strashurg 
with one foot on the frontier, waiting the order for his return, 
bat the order did not come TJic court liad no taste for his 
aggressive preaching and liis heroic firmness, tlicy wished 
for a softened and a perfumed Gospel in France Ilio noble 
Dauplijncse, when Jio saw all his fnends returning to thcif 
countrj while lie remained alone id exile, was ovcrnhclmed 
with sorrow and cried to God m his distress 

Houssel underetood ilaigarots fears , Farcl ho knew, wsv 
not a coortier, and would ne^cr agree with the dDclie«s. 
let, knowing the value of such a servant of God, the noble 
and pious Koussef tried wfictficr they could not profit 
some other way by his greil nctmtv, and if there was not 
some province that could bo opencl to hn miglitv Isbor*. 

‘ I Will obtain tho means of providing for all your wants* ! o 
wrote to him on the 2Yth of August from the cattle of Am 
• D sslmoUnda nobis eont ptnnraa et »ot decoqaenda. — Roowl to 
Fare! Geneva MS. Scbulit. nousad, p. 133 
I 'Petam Tcncllaa. — •IbiA p. 
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boise, ‘ until tbo Lord gives you at last au entrance and 
brings you to us.’* * * § That was also Farcl’s earnest desire ; 
be was not then thinking of Switzerland ; his country pos- 
sessed all his love ; his eyes were turned night and day 
towards those gates of Franec so obstinately closed against 
him ; he went up to them and knocked. They still re- 
mained shut, and returning disheartened he exclaimed : ‘ Oh 1 
if the Lord would but open a "way for me to return and 
labor in France 1’ On a sudden the dearest of his wishes 
seemed about to be rejilizcd. 

One day, when there was a gimid reception at court, the 
two sons of Prince Robert do la Marche came to pay their 
respects to the king’s sister. Since the eighth century La 
Marche had formed a principality, which afterwards became 
an appanage of the Armagnacs and Bourbons.f The Gos- 
■pel had found its way there. Margaret, who possessed in a 
high degree the spirit of proselytism, said to Roussel, indi- 
cating with her eyes those whose conversion she desired : 
‘ Speak to those two young princes ; seize, I pray, this oppor- 
tunity of advancing the cause of Jesus Christ.’ — ‘I will do 
so,’ replied the chaplain eagerly. Approaching the young 
noblemen, Roussel began to converse about the Gospel. 
De Saucy and De Giminetz (for such were their names) 
showed no signs of astonishment, but listened with the 
liveliest interest. The evangelist grew bolder, and explained 
' bis wishes to them freely.;}; ‘ It is not for yourselves alone,’ 
he said, ‘ that God has given you life, but for the good of 
the members of Jesus Christ. It is not enough for you to 
embrace Christ as your Saviour; you must communicate 
the same grace to your subjects.’§ Roussel warmed at the 
idea of seeing the Gospel preached among the green pastures 
which the Vienne, the Creuse, and the Cher bathe with 

* ‘ Quoupque Dominus ingressum aperuerit.’ — Roussel to Farel, 
Geneva MS. Schmidt, Eoussel, p. 198. 

f Now the departments of Creuse and Haute Yienno. 

i ‘ Cum hos reperirem ex animo favore, ccepi libero animum expli- 
care meura, et quid in illis desiderem.’ — Roussel to Farel, Dec. 7, 1626, 
Geneva MS. Schmidt, Roussel, p. 200. 

§ ‘ Non satis quod Christum amplectuntur.’ — Ibid. 
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thcir waters , through Guerct, BcUac, and the auweut tcT' 
ritor> of the LeuioMces and Bitunges. The two younr» 
princes on their pirt listened attentively to the reformer, 
nnd gave the fullest assent to Ins words* Margaret s chap, 
lam made another step , he thooght he had found what ho 
was seeking for the scaloos Farel, and when the sons of 
Robert de la Marche told him they felt too weak for the 
task, set before them, he said * I know but one man fitted 
for such a great work, it is William Farcl, Christ has 
given him an extraoidniary talent for making known the 
riches of his glory Invite him* The proposition delighted 
the young princes. ‘We desire it still more than yon/ 
they said , ‘ our father, and we will open onr arms to him 
He shall be to us as a son, a brother, and a father f Let 
bun fear nothing he shall lire with us \es;,in our own 
palace All whom ho mil meet there arc fnondsof Jesus 
Christ. Our physician, Master Uenrj, a truly clinslnn 
man , the son of the late Count Francis , the lord of Ch\ 
teau Rouge, and his children, and many others, will rejoice 
at his arrival We ourselves,’ they added, ‘will be there to 
receive him Only bid him make haste , let him come 
before next Lent’ — I promise you he shall,’ replied Rou«sel 
The two princes undertook to set up a pnntiig establish 
incnt in order that Farol might by means of the press circu 
lata evangelical truth not only in La Marche, but through 
out the kingdom Roussel wrote immediately to hw fnend, 
Toussaint added Ins entreaties to those of the chaplain 
‘ Never has any news caused me more joj,’ he said ‘hasten 
thither as fast as you can ’| 

The young pnnccs of La Marche were not the only 
nobles of the court whom the Daches.s of Alcnijon’s influcnco 
attracted mlo the paths of the Gospel Margaret was not 
one of'thosc who cry aloud’ snvs a chnslnn of her time, 

‘ but of those whoso every word is accompanied with teach 

• ‘Audant, asent oatur*~noo'w>l to Fartl, Dr®- ^ t®**® ^ 

t ‘To penudo ac fil uta ct fralrm, imo ei rti patrem hsWturi.— 
IbtO. 

J • Qum rtfl elc antranin ricuti MthtlaRiTit, ut nuDa taagts. • 
Penada advob. — Tossanus rarellov Ncvif balol ilSS. 
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ing and imbued ^Yitb gentleness,’ Her eye was always on 
the vateli to discover souls whom she could attract to licr 
]\Iastcr. Lords, ladies, and damsels of distinction, men of 
letters, of the robe, of the sword, and even of the Church, 
heard, either from her lips, or from those of Roussel or of 
some other of her friends, the Word of life. The nobility 
entoi'tained a secret but very old dislike to the priests, who 
had so often infringed their privileges ; and they would 
have liked nothing better than to be emancipated from their 
yoke, Margaret feared that the young nobles would bo only 
half converted — that there would be no renewal of the heart 
and life in them ; and the history of the wars of religion 
shows but too plainly how well her fears were founded. 
Knowing how difficult it is ‘ to tread the path to hc.aven,’ 
she insisted on the necessity of a real and moral Christianity, 
and said to the gay youths attracted by the charms of her 
person and the splendor of her rank : 

"Who would bo a ebristinn truo 
Jfust bis Lord’s example follow; 

Every worldly good resign 
And earthly glory count but hollow ; 

Honor, wealth, and friends so sweet 

He must trample under feet ; — 

But, alas I to few ’t is given 

Thus to tread the path to heaven I 

With a willing Joyful heart 
His goods among the poor divide ; 

Others' trespasses forgive ; 

Eovengo and anger lay aside. 

Be good to those w'ho work you ill ; 

If any hate you, lovo them still : — 

But, alas I to few ’t is given 

Thus to tread the path to heaven ! 

Ho must hold death beautiful, 

And over it in triumph sing ; 

Love it with a warmer heart 
Than ho loveth mortal thing. 

In the pain that wrings the flesh 
Find a pleasure, and in sadness ; 

Love death as ho loveth life. 

With a more than mortal gladness : — 
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Sutf alas J to kxr *t is gircs 
Thus to tread the path to hcaveal* 

Would Margaret succeed! A queen with all the splec- 
dors of her station la not a good reformer , the work needs 
poor and humble men There is alHajs danger when 
— P»»»c cs turn i nijsionanes , some of the persons around them 
easily become hypocrites Margaret attracted men to the 
Gospel, but the gitatcr part of those who were called by 
her did not go far , their chnstianitj remained superficial 
There were, indeed, many enlightened understandings in the 
upper ranks of French society, but there were few conscjcnccs 
smitten by the Word of God Many — and this is a com 
mon error in every age — could see nothing hut mtellcclnal 
truths in the doctrine of Jesus Clinst • a fatal error that 
may decompose the religious life of a Church and destroy 
the national lifo of a people No tendency is more opposed 
to or angelic d protostantisro, which depends not upon the 
intellectual, but upon tlio moral Cicultj WhenLuther ex* 
perienced those ternblo struggles in the conicnt at Er?urf?iJ^ 
It was because his troubled conscience sought for peace , and 
we may say of the Reformation, that it alwajs began with 
the awalemog of the conscience Conscience is Jhc_ palla- 
dium of protestautism, far nioro than the statue of Tallss 
was the pledge of the prcscrration of Troj. If the robitily 
compromised (he Reformation in France, it was because thejr 
consciences had not been powerfully awakened 

Farcl would have been tho man fitted for (his work. If® 
was one of those whose simple, senous, earnest tones carry 
away the masses, llisroico of thunder made his hearers 
tremble. The strength of Ins conrictwns created faith m 
their souls, tho fi.r>or of Ins prayers nt«cd them to heaven. 
^^hcn thej listened to him. * they felt,* as CaUin »nj»,*rot 
merely a few light pneis and stings, but were wounded aid 
pierced to tho heaH; and hypocrisy was dragged from thc^e 
wonderful and more than toriaout hiding places which ha 
deep m tho heart of man * Ho pulled down and luiU tip 
with equal energy. Eten h»s life— .an apostlcship full o 

• Mrf'ifrita * t* JfjrrtTxie, I p 333 
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self-sacrifice, clanger, and triumpli — was as effectual as liis 
sermons. He was not only a minister of the Word ; he was 
a bishop also. He was able to discern the young men fitted 
to wield the weapons of the Gospel, and to direct them in 
the great war of the age. Farel never attacked a place, 
however difficult of access, whick he did not take. Such, 
was the man then called into France, and who seemed des- 
tined to be its reformer. The letters of Roussel and Tous- 
saint inviting Farel were conveyed to Strasburg, and arrived 
there in the month of December, 1526. 

Farel, who had remained alone in that city after the de- 
parture of his friends, kept, as we have already mentioned, 
hjs eyes turned towards France. He waited and waited still, 
hesitating to go to Switzerland, whither he was invited ; but 
those gates of France, from which he could not turn away 
his eyes, still remained closed. He reflected ; he asked him- 
self what place God had reserved for him. His piercing 
glance would have desired to penetrate the future. . . Should 
he not return into Dauphiny ? At Gap and Manosque he 
had relatives favorable to the Gospel : his brother Walter, 
clerk of the episcopal court ; his brother Jean-Jacques, who 
expounded the Bible Avith as much boldness as himself ; An- 
toine Aloat, the notary, who had married one of his nieces ; 
his brother-in-law, the noble Honorat Riquetti, ‘ one of the 
ancestors of Mirabeau,’ as the record-keeper of the Hautes 
Alpes informs us.* There are certainly few names we might 
be more surprised at seeing brought together than those of 
Farel and Mirabeau ; and yet between these two Frenchmen 
there are at least two points of contact : the power of their 
eloquence, and the boldness of their reforms. 

Farel did not return to Gap 5 had he done so, we may 
suppose how he would have been received, from the recep- 
tion given to him some years later, the particulars of which 
an archaeologist has discovered in the ‘ Annals of the Capu- 

* Zes Gnerres de la Religion dans les Hautes Alpes, par M. Oharron- 
nct, archiviste de la prefecture ; Gap, 1861, p. 11. M. Oharronuet dis- 
covered this ‘unexpected fact,’ as ho calls it, in the municipal archives 
of Manosque (proces d’ Aloat). The family name of Mirabeau was 
Riquetti. 
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cluns ’ of Gap Farel, already an old man, wishing to preach 
the Gospel in his native country before God satniooned him 
from the world, went ar^ took up his quarters in a corn mill 
at the gates of his native town, where he ‘ dogmatised ’ the 
peasants from a French Bible, which he explained ‘in his 
fashion’ — to nse the words of the Konian catholic anthor 
Ere long he began to preach in the very heart of the town, 
iti a clnpel dedicated to St Colomba. The magistrate for- 
bade Ills speaking, and the pirharaent of Grenoble desired 
‘to have him burnt,’ siy the Capnchins Farel replied by 
a formal refu«al of obedience, upon whicb the vicc-baih?, 
Benedict Olicr, a zealons catholic, escorted by sev eral ser 
goants and police officers proceeded to the chapel where 
Farel was preaching The door was shut, they knocked, 
but nobod) answered , they broke In, and found a consider 
able throng , no one turned his head, all were listening 
greedily to the reformer’s words The officers of justice 
went straight to the pulpit, Fircl was seized, an d witli_i. tiio 
■■^nme ’ (the Bible) m his hand, accowling to the forcible 
expression of the Capuchins, was led through the crowd 
and shut up m prison But the followers of the new doc- 
trine were already to bo found in every class— in the work 
man’s garret, m the tradesman’s shop, in the fortified man 
Sion of the noble and sometimes even m the bishop’s palace 
During the night the reformers cither by force or stratagem, 
took the bravo old man out of prison, earned himjto the 
ramparts, and let him down into tho fields m a UaskeU 
‘Accomplices’ wero waiting for him and tho preacher es- 
caped along with them * Now kt us return to tho year 
162(5 

Berthold Haller, tho reformer of Berne, invited Farel to 
Switzerland The Bernese posseasetl certain districts lo 
Roman Switzerland where a miwonary speaking the Frvnch 
language was necessary The invitations of the pious Ilallcr 
were repeated If Franco is shut, SwiUcrlnnd isoiKming; 
Farel can hesitate no longer, God removes him from one of 
these countries and calls him to tlie other , ho will obey 
• Lts Gwrrta di ta iini tes Iljvies Jlpts, fttf U Clarroo- 

net, pp. lCi-22- 
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Fare!, sadly grieved at the thought that his native country 
rejected him, modestly departed from Strasburg, on foot, one 
day in the month of December, 1526 ; and, journeying up 
the Rhine, directed his steps towards those Alpine districts . 
"^'flyhicirEe^ecame one of the greatest reformers.* He was 
on the road when the messenger of Tonssaint and Roussel 
arrived at Strasburg. . . It was too late. His friends, know- 
ing that he was going to Berne, sent the letters after him, 
and it was at Aigle, where Farel had set up as a school- 
master, that he received the invitation of the lords of La 
Marche. What shall he do ? He might return. Shall he 
put aside the call of God an d of t hedords. of, Berne- to-follow, 
that whichThe princes have sent him ? There was a fierce 
struggle in his soul. Was not France his birthplace? It 
was; but . . . it is too late! God has spoken, he said to 
himself ; and though invited by princes, Farel remained at 
the hu mble d es k in hi s little^school.in .the. .small -towu.. of- 
~AI^e7 situated between the majestic Dent du Midi and the 
rugged glaciers of the Diablerets. Thus the reformer whom 
many christi^s thought of_for France was .lost, to her._, , 

■ ■France" was not, however, without resources ; she still 
possessed Berquin, whom some called her Luther ; but 
while the exiles and the prisoners had heard the hour of 
their deliverance strike, Berquin, though treated with more 
consideration, was still deprived of his liberty. Margaret 
was unwearied in her petitions to the king. She even at- 
tempted to soften Montmorency ; but the Romish theologians 
made every attempt to counteract her influence. Friends 
and enemies were equally of opinion that if Berquin were 
free, he would deal many a hard blow at the hierarchy. At 
length, after an eight months’ struggle, Margaret triumphed ; 
Berquin left his.prisou-in November,.! 526, just at the time 
' when Farel was leaving France. 

The Duchess of AlenQon’s gratitude immediately burst 
forth. Calling Montmorency by a tenderer name than usual, 
she said ; ‘ I thank you, my son, for the pleasure you have 
done me in the cause of poor Berquin. You may say that 

• Exii. of ihe Bef. of the Sixteenth Century, vol. iv. bk. xv. ch. L 
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you Lave taken me from prison, for 1 1 aloe it as a favor done 
to myself'* . . ‘My lord,* slic wrote to tbo king, ‘my 
desire to obey your commands Tvas already very greaf, but 
you Lave doubled it by the clianty you Lave been pleased 
to show towards poor Bcrquin He forv\boin he suffered 
will take pleasure in tbo mercy you Lave sbown bis seraaat 
and yours for your honor , and the confusion of those who 
ln\ e forgotten God will not be less than the perpetual glory 
which God will gjicyouH 

As soon as Berquin was free he began to meditate on liis 
great work, which was to destroy the power of error. Ills 
liberation was not in his eyes a simple dclncranco from 
prison — it was a call He eared little (as Erasmus entreated 
him) to indulge in sweet repose on the banks of the Somme , 
hw earnest desire was to fight llo held that the life of a 
Christian man should be a continual warfare. No truce with 
Satan ’ Now, to him, Satan was tlio Sorbonne, nrd he had 
710 more doubts about tbo iictory than jf the war were 
ended already. Berqum was unncraally known, lo\cd, and 
respected. To Fard’s decision and acal ho added a know!* 
edge of the world, which was then most ncccssiiy. Margaret 
clung to him at least as much ns to Boiisscl It was generally 
thought among chnstians that God had brought Imii forth 
from prison in order to set bwi at the head of the Jleform in 
Franco* Bcrqnm Imnscif thought so Tho friends of the 
Beformation rejoiced, and an important circumstance in- 
creased tbcir hopes. 

Another joy m store for Margaret Francis perceived 
at last that Henry VIII preferred Anne Bolty n to his illus- 
trious sister, whose maid of honor she had formerly l>ccn 
From that hour ho no longer opposed the w ishcs of tho King 
of Navarre, and m November consented to his union with 


Madame of AhmjoD 

On tho 24th of Jannaiy, 1627, a bnllnnl throng filled the 
chapel of the palace of Su Gennnin, where the msmago el 
tho king’s sister was to bo solemnised, and cury mouth 


• Ulfns di la PeiM it A'orortA *• ^ 
t Uiins de la f^eine dA fi. I 

this letter mw sent to Madrid, but la m/ opinloa It h an 


21t> 
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extolled tlie genius, grace, and virtues of the princess. 
Margaret of France and Henr y d’ Albret were united, and for 
weelTtbeii^ were magnificent tournaments. Francis made 
very fine promises to the married pair, ‘Make your mind 
easy,’ lie said to Henry; ‘I will summon the Emperor to 
restore your kingdom of Navarre, and if he refuses, I will give 
you an army to recover it.’* But not long after, this prince, 
Avhen drawing up a diplomatic paper hy which he hound 
Charles V. to restore his two sons, then hostages at Madrid, 
inserted this danse : ‘ Item^ the said king promises not to 
assist or favor the King of Navarre in recovering his king- 
dom, although he has married his beloved and only sister.’f 
At that time Margaret was thinking of other things than 
earthly kingdoms. At this solemn moment she turned her 
eyes torvards eternity, and poured out her heart on the hosom 
of a friend. ‘ A thousand chances may separate us from this 
world,’ she said to Madame do la Rochefoucauld. ‘ Whether 
wo he near or far, in peace or in war, on horsehack or in our 
bed . . . God takes and leaves whom he pleases.’^ The 
queen soon found that her lot rvas not ^1 sunshine, and that 
^Idenry d'Alhret’s~liumor was not always the same. Her 
husband’s rveakness urged her to seek more earnestly ‘the 
heavenly lover,’ as she said to Madame de la Rochefoucauld; 
and the splendid wedding, which was long talked of, made 
her desire the better marriage. It was then she wrote : 

Would that tbo day were come, 0 Lord, 

So much desired by me, 

'When by the cords of heavenly love 
I shall be drawn to thee 1 
United in eternal life, 

The husband thou, and I the wife. 

That wedding-day, 0 Lord, 

My heart so longs to see, 

That neither wealth, nor, fame, nor rank 
Can pleasure give to me. 


* Dames Dlustres, by H. de Coste, ii. p. Stl. 
t Bethune MSS. n° 8546, f° 107. 

X Dcltres de la Eeine de Navarre, i. p. 222. 
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To me the world no moio 
Can yield delight 

TTnle«3 thou, Lord, bo with mo there . . . 

Lo ! all 13 dark a3 night* 

Prajer did not constitute tlic sole happiness of the new 
queen • actmty, chanty, an c'lgcrness to help other*, did 
not bnng her Jess pleasure By her mamngc she acquired 
more liberty to protect the Reform ‘ All e) ea are fiicd on 
you,’ Oapito wrote to licr | She thought that Roussel her 
confessor, and Michael of Aranda her bishop, nere about to 
advance notably the kingdom of God, and rejoiced at seeing 
these men of learning and moralitj pronounce daily more 
strongly in faior of the truth J 

’The iTorid nas at ono of the great turning points of its 
history , and the friends of letters and of the Gospel said to 
themselves that France, which had always been in the van 
of society during the middle ages, would not now fall to the 
rear Pure faith, they thought, would penetrate eicry class, 
would renew the fountaius of moral life, and teach the peo- 
ple at once obedience and liberty Placed between the 
middle and the modem age, Francis I. would make the now 
times replace the old m caerything. All, m fact, was 
changing Gothic architecture gave way to the creations 
of the Renaissance ; the study of the classic authors took 
the place of the scholasticism of the unncraitica ; and in the 
halls of the palace, mingled with nobles and pnests, was 
seen a crowd of new persons — philologcrs, orchicologists 
poets, painters, and doctors of the Roman Jaw. "VMicn tho 
light uas thus making its way everywhere, would the 
Church alone remained closed against it ? Tlio Renaissance 
bad opened the gates to a new era ; and tho Reformation 
would gi> 0 the new generation tho strength necessary to 
enter them 

Bat where was tho man who could give io the world, 

• JfaryvertUs, L p. 611 

+ ‘ Sunt In to omnima ocnll dcflxL'— Cbn-i'al in 
^ ‘Apud bonos el doctoa. qnonca coa pood rat rarisUs, 
BUdis.’— ZwiDgl-i /)7V L p. 61S. 
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and especially wherever the French language was spoken, ■ 

th at strong and salutary impulse ? It was not Lefeyre, 

Eoussel, Farel, or Berquin. . . . Who was it then ? 

It is time that we should learn to know him. 


CHAPTER yil. 

Calvin’s early studies and early struggles. 

( 1623 - 162 ’ 7 .) 

The tendencies of an epoch are generally personified in 
some man whom it produces, but who soon overrules these 
tendencies and leads them to the goal which they could not 
otherwise have reached. To the categoiy of these eminent 
personages, of these great men, at once the children and the 
masters of their age, the reformers have belonged. But 
whilst the heroes of the world make the forces of their epoch 
the pedestal of their own greatness, the men of God think 
only how they may be made to subserve the greatness of 
their Master. The Reformation existed in France, but the 
reformer was still unknown. Farel would have been a 
powerful evangelist ; but his country had rejected him, and 
being besides a man of battle, he w'as neither the doctor nor 
the guide which the work of the sixteenth century required. 
A greater than Farel w'as about to appear, and we shall pro- 
ceed to watch his first steps in the path along which he was 
afterwards to be the guide of many nations. 

In the classes of the college of La Marche in Paris there 
were, in the year 1526, a professor of about fifty, and a 
scholar of seventeen ; they were often seen together. The 
scholar, instead of playing with his class-fellows, attached 
himself to his master during the hours of recreation, and 
listened eagerly to his conversation. They were united as a 
distinguished teacher and a pupil destined to become a great 
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man sometimes are Hieir names svere ifathunn Cordicr 
and John Calvin * Mathnrm was one of tho^c men of 
ancient mould, who always prefer the public good to their 
own interests and glory, and nccordinglj, neglecting the 
brilliant career which lay beforo him, he devoted his whole 
life to the education of children Pnor to Cabin’s amial 
at Pans, he had the head class in the college and taught it 
With credit , but he was not satisfied , be would often pan<c 
in the middle of his lessons, finding that his pupils possessed 
a mere superficial knowledge of what they should have 
known thoroughly. Teaching, instead of yielding him the 
pleasure for which he thirsted, caused him only sorrow and 
disgust ‘ Alas 1’ he said, ‘the other masters teach the 
children from ambition and vnm glorv, and that is why they 
are not well grounded in their studies’ Ho complained to 
the director of the college ‘ Tlic scholars who join the first 
class,’ he said, ‘bring up nothing solid they are puffed out 
onlj to make a show, so that I hi\ o to begin teaching them 
all o>er again ’f Cordicr therefore desired to resign the 
first claw and descend to the fourth, in order to Jay the foun 
dalions well 

He had just taken this hnmblc department upon him'clf, 
when one day, in the year 1523, ho saw a bor entering ha 
school, thin, pale, diffident but serious, and with ft look of 
great intelligence This was John Calvin, then only four 
teen years old At first be was shy and timid m the 
presence of the learned profe^w, but the latter discovering 
m him a scholar of a new kind, immediately became attached 
to him, and took dehght in developing his y oang and com 
prchcnsivo intellect Gradually the apprehensions of the 
Noyon boy were di«sipat«l, and dunng the whole tune ho 
spent at college he enjoyed the instructions of the madcr, 
‘as a singular blessing from God' Accordinglr, when loth 
of them, in after years, had been driven from France, 
had taken up their abode among the monntains of 
land, Calvin, then one of tho great doctors of Furope, loved 


* JTIslary efOit P format ot, vol D. bV slL d it 
f A Mstharin Coni er D d "ace du Commmhtrg dd h !'• i? ^ 
JTiets par Calvin Gcnirc, IT Rvrlef 1S50 
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to turn back with humility to these days of his boyhood, 
and publicly displaying his gratitude, he said to Cordier : 
‘ O Master Mathurin, O man gifted ^Yith learning and great 
fear of God ! when my father sent me to Faris, while still a 
child, and possessing only a few rudiments of the Latin lan- 
guage, it Avas God’s Avill that I should have you for my 
teacher, in order that I might be directed in the true path 
and right mode of learning; and having first commenced 
the course of study under your guidance, I advanced so far 
that I can now in some degree profit the Church of God.’^ 

At the time of Calvin’s admission to college, both master 
and pupil, equally strangers to evangelical doctrine, devoutly 
followed the exercises of the Komish worship. Doubtless 
Cotdler was not satisfied with, teaching his favorite pupil 
Latin and Greek ; he initiated him also in that more general 
culture which characterised the Renaissance ; he imparted 
to him a certain knowledge of antiquity and of ancient civ- 
ilisation, and inspired him early with the ardor which ani- 
mated the classical school; but when Calvin says he was 
directed by Cordier ‘ in the true path,’ he means the path of 
science, and not that of the Gospel. 

Some time after the scholar’s arrival, the director of the 
college, perceiving him to be more advanced than his class- 
mates, determined to remove him to a higher form. When 
Calvin heard of this, he could not repress his sorrow, and 
gave way to one of those fits of anger and ill-humor of 
which he never entirely cured himself. Never did promo- 
tion cause such grief to a scholar. ‘ Dear Master Mathurin,’ 
he said, ‘ this man, so thoughtless and void of judgment, who 
arranges ray studies at his Avill, or rather according to his 
silly fancy, will not permit me to enjoy your instructions any 
longer ; he is putting me too soon into a higher class. . . 
What a misfortune !’| 

It was only a question of removing him, however, from 

* A Mathurin Cordier, Dedicace du Commentaire de la 1''* aux 
Thcss. par Calvin: Gieneve, 17 fevrier 1550. 

f The language of the text is taken from the French ; in his Latin 
Commentary, Calvin says : ‘ Ab homine stolido, cujus arbitrio vel po- 
tius libidino.’ &c. — Dedicace du Comm. delaV^ Ep. aux, Thess, 
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one class to another, and not, as some hare supposed, to an 
other college CaUnn, xvhtic pnrsmng higher studies, still 
remained under the same roof as Cordier He ran to him 
in the intervals of his lessons, be hung upon his hp«, and 
during the whole time of his stay at La Marche, he con- 
tinued to profit hy Cordier^a exquisite taste, pure latinilv, 
vast erudition, and admirable gifts in forming youth 

Yet the moment came when it was necessary to part. John 
Calvin had told his professor that ho was intended for a 
pnest, according to tho arrangement of his father, who 
hoped that, thanks to the protection of his powerful friends 
his son would attain to high dignit} in tho Church Tho 
scholar must therefore enter one of the colleges appointed 
for the training of learned pncsls Tlierc were two of thc«o 
in Pans the Sorbonno and the Montaigii,* and tlio last 
was chosen One da), therefore, in 1520, tho moment or 
ni ed when tho young roan had to take leave of the excellent 
Cordier He w as greatly distressed he would bo «epinited 
from him, not only during tho hours of study, but for long 
days together All through life his aiTcctionate nature clung 
to those who showed sympathy to him Ho left his master 
with n heart overflowing with gratitude ‘Tlio in'truction 
and the training that you gave me,’ ho said in after ycar% 

* bavo served me so welt, that I declare with tnith, that I 
owe to yon all tho advancement which has followed I wi^h 
to render testimony of this to those wlio come after ii% m 
order that if they denve any profit from my wntinga, they 
may know that it proceeds m part from you’f God baa 
often great masters in reservo for great men Conlicr, tho 
teacher, subsequent!) became tbo di«ciplo of hia scholar, and 
m his turn thanked him, but it was for a divino teaching of 
inestimable value 

When Calvin entered Montagu College he was dwtrewJ, 
for ho could not hope to find there tho roaster ho had lo*t , 
yet ho was eager and happy at hnringawidcrfield of*tuJ>« 
opening before him 

• CboTiU er OHgxnt dt TTmpnntnt, p. 8? 

^ • Atqoo hoc poetens lesUtum. *c. — D^<Lcac« i Mstberia CotIa' 
darfa Comm. deUV Ep aai That. 
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One of the first professors he noticed ■was a Spaniard,^ 
■who, under a cold exterior, hid a loving heart, and whose 
grave and silent air concealed deep affections. Calvin felt 
attracted towards him. The fame of the young scholar had 
preceded him at Montaigu ; and accordingly the doctor from 
the Iberian peninsula fixed on him an attentive eye. Slow, 
calm, and deliberate, as Spaniards generally are, he carefully 
studied young Calvin, had several intimate conversations 
with him, and soon passed from the greatest coldness to 
the liveliest affection. What a wonderful genius !’ he ex- 
claimed.f 

The professor had brought from Spain the fervent Catholi- 
cism, the minute observances, the blind zeal that characterise 
his nation. 

The scholar of Noyon could not, therefore, receive from 
him any evangelical knowledge ; on the contrary, the Span- 
iard, delighted at seeing his pupil ‘ obstinately given to the 
superstitions of popery ,’J hoped that the young man would 
be a shining light in the Church. 

Calvin, full of admiration for the poets, orators, and phi- 
losophers of antiquity, studied them eagerly and enriched 
his mind with their treasures ; in his writings we often meet 
with quotations from Seneca,' Yirgil, and Cicero. He soon 
left all his comrades far behind. The professor, who looked 
on him with surprise, promoted him to the class of philoso- 
phy, although he had not attained the required age.§ Then 
a new world, the world of thought, opened before his fine 
understanding ; he traversed it with indefatigable ardor. 
Logic, dialectics, and philosophy possessed for him an inde- 
scribable charm.ll 

Calvin made many friends among his fellow-collegians ; 
yet he soared high above them all by the morality of his 

* ‘ Hispanum habuit doctorem.’ — ^Bezae Yita Calvini. 

I ‘ Ingenium acerrimum.’ — ^Bezse Vita Calvini. 

X Calvin, Preface to his Commentary on the Psalms. 

§ ‘ Ita profecit ut caeteris sodalibus in grammatices curriculo relictis.’ 
— Calvin, Preface to Commentary on the Psalms. 

{ ‘Ad dialectices et aliarum quas vocant artium studium promo- 
veretua.’— Ibid. 
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character There was no pedantry, no affectation about him 
hut when he was walking in the courts of the college, or in 
the halls where the pupils assembled, he could not witue^s 
their quarrel's thtir follies their leiity of manner, and not 
reprove them faithful!} ‘He finds fault with everything,’ 
complained a scholar of equivocal conduct ‘ Profit rather 
by the advice of so young and conscientious a ccn«or,’ 
answered the wiser ones*’ ‘Roman catholics whose testi- 
mony was beyond reproach,* says Theodore Beza, ‘told mo 
of this many years after, when his name had become famous ’f 
‘It 13 not the act alone,’ said Calvin subsequently, ‘but the 
look, and even the «ccrct longing, which make men giiiltv ’ 
■ — *Ko man,* says one of Ins adversaries ‘ever felt so greata 
hatred of adultciy In his opinion chastity was the crown 
of youth, and the centre of every virlne. 

The heads of Montaigu College wero enthusiastic sup- 
porters of popery Bcda, so notorious for Ins violent docla 
mations against the Reformation, for his factious }nt^gue^ 
and for his tyrannical authority , was principal § He watched 
with satisfaction young Calvin, who, a strict observer of the 
practices of the Church, never missed a fast, a retreat, a mxM, 
or n procession ‘It is a long time,’ it was said, ‘since Sor 
bonne or Montaigu had so pious a seminarist.’ As long as 
Luther, Calvin, and Farcl were in the Papal Cliurch, they 
belonged to its strictest sect Tlic austere excrci*cs of a 
devotee’s hfo were the schoolmaster that brought them to 
Chn«t *I was at that time so obstinately given to the 
superstitions of popery,’ said Calvin, ‘that it seemed impov 
Bible that I should ever be pulled out of the deep mtre 
lie surprised his tutors no lew by his application to study 
Absorbed in Ins books, ho often forgot the liours for liti 
meals and even for sfeep The pcopfo who lived in (he 
neighborhood nual to show each other, as they relumed 
homo m the evening, a liny and solitary gleam, a window J t 

• ‘InsulssodaJ'bnsTiliormiceow’— Bvas Hii Caln'C 

•f • Quod ex nonnuUiS ctiim catholics UooeU tMtihus soL.** 
memini Ib d. 

J ‘Ncmoadaltcrlv aenttiodwTidcbatar’— Papfriai ilassa 

g Jhctumnaire At art Ledi. 
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up nearly all tlic night through : they long talked of it in 
that quarter. John Galvin outstripped his companions in 
philosophy, as he had done in grammar. He then applied 
to the study of theology, and, strange to say, vas enraptured 
with Scotus, Bonaventura, .and Thomas Aquinas. The last- 
mentioned writer had especial charms for him. If C.alvin 
had not been a reformer ho would have become a Thomist. 
Scholastics appeared to him the queen of sciences ; but he 
was the impassioned lover at first, only that ho might bo 
afterwards its terrible adversary. 

His father, secretary to the diocese of Noyon, alw.ays en- 
tertained the hope of m.aking his soii a dignitary of the 
Church. With this object lie cultiv.atcd the favor of the 
bishop, and spoke humbly to the c.anons. Jolin had been 
for some j-ears chaplain at La Gcsinc, but this did not satisfy 
thcfiithcrj and, accordingly, when the living of St, M.artin 
of Marteville became vacant, Gerard Cauvin solicited and, to 
his great delight, obtained th.nt church for the student of 
Montaigu, who, as yet, had only received the tonsure. This 
was in the year 152V. C.alvin, t.aking advantage prob.ably 
of vacation time, went to sec his family and his new parish, 
It has been supposed that he preached there. ‘ Although 
he had not yet taken ordcr.«,’ says Beda, ‘ he delivered several 
sermons before the people.’ Did he rc.ally go into the pulpit.s 
of his native country at the time when bis inward struggles 
were beginning ? To have licard liiin would have been a 
great satisfaction to liis father, and bis .age was no obstacle 
to his preaching ', some great preachers have begun still 
earlier. But it seems to us, after cx.amining the passage, 
thjit he did not speak in bis own church until later, when the 
Gospel had completely tiiumphed in his heart. But, how- 
ever that may be, Calvin bad a parish at eighteen : be was 
not, however, in holy orders. 

A new light which bad but little resemblance to the false 
radiance of scholasticism, began to shine around him. At 
that time there was a breath of the Gospel in the air, and 
that reviving breeze reached the scholar within the walls of 
bis college, and the monk in the recesses of bis convent ; no 
one was protected against its influence. Calvin beard people 
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talking of the Holy Scriptnree of Lefevre, of Lather, of 
Mclancthon, and of what was passing m Germanv. \Vhca 
the rays of the sun rise in the Alps, it is the highest peaks 
that catch them first; in like manner, the most eminent 
minds were enlightened first. But what some accepted, 
others rejected In the colleges there were sharp and fnv 
quent altercations, and Calvin was at first in the number of 
the most inflexible ad\ ersanes of the Reformation 

A young man of Noyon, his consin, and a little older than 
him, often went to sec him at college Pierre Robert 
Olivetan, without possessing the transcendant genius of his 
yonng relation, was gifted with a solid mind, great perse- 
TcniDcc in the discharge of his duties, unshaken fidelity to 
his convictions, and a holy boldness when it became neccs* 
sary to combat error This he showed at Gcneia, where his 
was one of the first loicce raised m faior of the Gospel. 
"When Calnn discoicrcd that thofnend of his childhood was 
tainted with heresy, ho felt the keenest sorrow, ^Mlat a 
pityl hothought, for Oliictan was acquainted not only with 
Latin, but with Greek and cicn Ilchrew He read the Old 
and New Testaments in their onginal laT)gnnge^ and was 
familiar with the Septuagint. T!ic study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, of which Picardj seems to haio been the birthplace 
in France (Lofcirc, Olivttan, and Cahin were all three Picar- 
dins), had increased considerably since Lefuvro’s translation 
was published It is true that most of tha^o who engaged 
jn It ‘looked at the Scriptures in a cursory manner,’ says 
Cabin, ‘but others dug deep for the treasure that lay hidden 
there’ Of this number was Olivttan, and ho it was who 
one day gave to the people speaking the French tongue a 
translation of the Scnplures that bccamo famous in the his- 
tory of tho Bible. 

The chronology of Calvin’s Iifo during the penM of hi* 
studies IS less easily settled than that of Luther Vi'e hare 
been able to point out almost tiie very days when the inc«t 
striking transformations of Ins Caith were completed in Uie 
reformer of Germany. It w not so with tho nf^micr of 
Genev a. Tlio exact moment when lhi» struggle, ibi* defeat, 
or that victory took place id Calvin’s soul, cannot bo deter- 
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mined. Must we therefore suppress the history of his spir- 
itual combats ? To pass them over in silence would be to 
fail in the first duty of an historian.* * * § 

Olivetan, who was then in all the fervor of proselytism, 
felt great interest in bis catholic cousin, while the latter 
would have wished at any cost to bring back his friend into 
the bosom of the Church. The two youthful Picardins had 
many long and animated conversations' together, in which 
each strove to convert the other.f ‘ There are many false 
religions,’ said Olivetan, ‘ and only one true.’ Calvin as- 
sented. ‘ The false are those which men have invented, 
according to which we are saved by our own w'orks; the 
true is that which comes from God, acccording to which 
salvation is given freely from on high. . . Choose the true.’J 
Calvin made a sign of dissent. ‘ True religion,’ continued 
Olivetan, ‘ is not that infinite mass of ceremonies and ob- 
servances which the Church imposes upon its followers, and 
Avhich separate souls from Christ. 0 my dear friend ! leave 
off" shouting out with the papists : “ The fathers ! the doc- 
tors ! the Church !” and listen instead ter the prophets and 
apostles. Study the Scriptures.’§ ‘ I will have none of 
5 ^our doctrines,’ answered Calvin ; ‘ their novelty offends me. 
I cannot listen to you. Do you imagine that I have been 
trained all my life in error ? ... No ! I will strenuously 
resist your attacks.! In after years Calvin said : ‘ My heart, 
hardened by superstition, remained insensible to all these 
appeals.’ The two cousins parted, little satisfied with each 
other. Calvin, terrified at his friend’s innovations, fell on 
his knees in the chapels, and prayed the saints to intercede 

* In the French edition, Calvin’s words are quoted literally from the 
French text of the Opuscules, and his Latin only is given in the notes. 
This will account for any slight differences that may be observed be- 
tween the English version and the authorities at the foot of the page. 

\ ‘A cognato quodam suo Petro Eoberto Olivetano.’ — Bezse Vita 
Calvini. 

X ' Do vera religione admonitus.’ — ^Ibid. 

§ ' Legendis sacris libris so tradere.’ — Ibid. 

1 ‘ At ego novitate offensus . . . .^gerrimo adducebar ut me in 
ignorationo et errore tota vita versatum esse confiterer, strenue ani- 
mosoque resistebam.’ — Calvini Opuscula, p. 125. . 
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for this misguided soul * Oluctan shot him«elf np in Lis 
chamber and pra)td to ClimL 

Yet Cahill, i\liose mind 'll as cssentnlly one of ob^rra- 
tion, could not bo present in the inid'>t of tlic great more- 
ment going on m the 'world Tsitliout reflecting on truth, on 
error, and on Liinself O/tcntimcs when alone, and when 
the 1 Dices of men had ceased to be heard, a more powerful 
voice spoke to hia soul, and Ins chamber became the theatre 
of straggles as fierce as those in the cell at Erfurth 
Through the samo tempests both tlic«e grcit reformers 
reached the same haven Calvin armed at faith b\ the 
same practical waj which had led Tarel and A!tgu*tinc, Lu 
thcr and St Paul 

The student of Montaigu, uneasy and tronbled after his 
controversies with his )oang relalnc, shut himself np in Its 
little room and crammed himself, lie asked hiin«clf"hit ho 
was, and where ho was going . . ‘ 0 Lord,’ ho scud, *lhoa 
knowest that I profess the Cliiistian fiith such as 1 learnt it 
in my youth f And set there is something wanting 

. . I have been taught to worship thee ns mj onl) God, 
but I am ignorant of the tmo worship I ought to gnej . • • 

I have been taught that thj Son has nn«omcd me lyhis 
death ; . . but I have never fvit in my heart the nrtuc of 
this redemption § I have been taught that some dav there 
will be a resurrection ; but I dread it as the most terrible of 
d3)s I . . . Where shall I find tlic light that I nicd I . • • 
AlasJ thy Word, which sliotihl enlighten th_) people like a 
lamp, has been taken from iis^ Alcn talk iii its | la« 
of a hidden knowledge, and of a small number of initiates 
whose oracles wc must receive . . O God, illumine mo '»ith 
thy light!’ 

The superiors of Montaigu College began to he! some 
uneasiness about their student Tlio Spanish profcMor, ia« 

• ‘ Ad sinetoa pnmnm confugcrc.*— Calrtnl p. 125 

f ‘Ejjtv PointDe ul »p«cro foeram cdocatu*.'— IIIL 
J ‘Sod cum tno pcnltus fjgeret vwa colcndl ratio — lltL 
8 * Rcdemptloncm, cujos tlrtia nequa/tnam ad n» pcrrcclrff— ft 
I • Ciijos dici tnetnoriam. relut rri lnf»anis»trs?' aboni oarer •—rv»l 
^ * Verbura tuum , . odamptam.*— lb d. 
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dined, lilce his countTymcn, lo the spirit of intolcmncc, saw 
with horror the young man, wijose devotion had charmed 
him at first, discontented with the traditional religion, and 
ready perhaps to forsalcc it. Could the best of their pupils 
fall into heresy ? . . . The tutors entered into con verat ion 
with Calvin, and, as yet full of aftoction for the young man, 
songht to strengthen him in the Koman faith. ‘ Tlic highest 
wisdom of Christians,’ the}” said, ‘ is to submit blindly to the 
Church,* * * § and their highest dignity is the righteousness of 
their works.’f — ‘ Alas !’ replied Calvin, who was conscious 
of the guilt within him, ‘ I am a miserable sinner !’ — ‘ That 
is true,’ answered the professors, ‘ biit there is a means of 
obtaining mercy ; it is by satisfying the justice of God.J . . . 
Confess your sins to a priest, and ask humbly for absolution. 
. . . Blot out the memoiy of your ollenccs by your good 
works, .and, if .anything should still be wanting, supply it by 
the addition of solemn sacrifices and purific.ations.’ 

When he heard these words, Calvin reflected that he who 
listens to a priest listens to Christ liiirieelf. Being subdued, 
he w'ent to church, entered the confessional, fell on bis knees, 
and confessed liis sins to God’s minister, asking for .absolution 
and humbly accepting every penance imposed upon him. 
And immediately, with all the energy of his char.actcr, ho 
endc.avorcd to acquire the merits demanded by Jjis confessor. 
‘ 0 God !’ he said, ‘ I desire by my good works to blot out 
the reracrabr.ance of my trespasses.’^ lie performed the 
* satisfactions ’ prescribed by tlie priest ; he even w'cnt be- 
yond the task imposed upon him, and hoped th.at after so 
much labor he would be saved. . . But, alas ! his peace w.as 
not of long duration. A few days, a few hours perhaps, had 
not passed, when, having given way to a movement of impa- 
tience or anger, his heart was .ag.ain troubled : he thought he 
saw God’s eye piercing to the depths of his soul and discov- 
ering its impurities. ‘ 0 God !’ he exclaimed in alarm, ‘thy 

* ‘Ison altioroin intelligentiam convoniro qiiatn ut so ad Ecclesiso 
obedientiam subigerent.’ — Calvini Opusc. p. 125. 

t ' ^Dignitatem porro in operum justitiS. collocabanL’ — Ibid. 

X ‘ Si pro offensis tibi satisfioret.’ — Ibid. 

§ ' Ut bonis operibus malorum memc ' "'"'^^^eleremus.’ — i 
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gJince freezes me Tnth terror** He harried again to 
the confessional — ‘God is a strict judge,’ the pnest told 
him, ‘ who severely punishes loiquit} Address your prayers 
to the saints first’f And Calvin, who, in after years branded 
as bK'iphemers those who imentcd ‘Cilse intercessors’ m 
Yoked the saints and prayed them by their intercession to 
appease a God who appeared to him so inexorable 

Having thus found a few momenta of relief, ho applied 
again to his studies , he was absorbed m his boohs, he grew 
pale over Scotua and Thomas Aquinas , but m the midst of 
his labors a sudden trouble took possession of bis mmd, and 
pushing away from him the volumes that lay before him, ho 
exclaimed * Alas I my conscience is still v cry £ir from true 
tranquillity ’J His heart was troubled, Ins imagination ex- 
cited, he saw nothing but abjsse« on every side, and with a 
cry of alarm ho said ‘Every time that I descend into the 
depths of my heart , cvciy time, O God, that I h/l op wy 
soul to thy throne, extreme terror comes over rae.§ I 
seo that no purification, no satisfaction can heal my disease | 
My conscience is pierced with sharp stings’^ 

Thus step by step did Cainn descend to the lowest depths 
of despair , and quite heartbroken, and looking like one 
dead, be resolved to take no further pains about bis sairn 
tion Ho lived more with his fellow pupils ho even shared 
in their amusements, ho visited his friends m the city, 
sought such conversation as VTouId divert his thoughts and 
desired, with the Athenians of old, cither to tell or to hear 
some new thing ill Iho work of God, begun in his heart, 
remain nnpcrfccted f 

Tins year an event took place whicn could not fail to itif 
the depths of Calvin’s soul 

• ‘Quain forroldolastts taas con«pcclu\ — -Caldol Op^ p. 12* 

] ‘ Quia ngidus e«sct Judex et serenu f index, jubebant »J saDcW* 
pnmutn confugcrc. —Ibid. 

J Prtxail adl ue aberatn a certo conKioatl-c traaqu 13 ute H-tl 
• Qnotles enim Tcl la mo descend bam tcl aa rauai aJ to a'toT.** 
tom, extrerous borrof mo luceascbau — Ibl t 

I S ulbv placula, nulla latw'Uetlo^ poiwmt.’— Ibid 

^ •Eoacfioribuspanjcbaluracalcjcoasdtlia.'— Ibi-1. 
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' OHAPT'ER VIII. 

calyin’s conversion and change of calling. 

(1521.) 

The tiogdom of Christ is strengthened and estaUisbcd 
more by the blood of martyrs than by force of arms,’ said the 
doctor of Noyon one day.* At this period be had occa- 
sion to experience the truth of the statement. 

One day in the year 162'7, a man thirty-six years old, of 
good family — ^he was related to M. de Lude — of ecclesiasti- 
cal rank, prothonotary, and holding several benefices, Nicho- 
las Doullon by name, having been accused of heresy, stood 
in front of the cathedral of Notre Dame, while an immense 
crowd of citizens, priests, and common people were looking 
on. The executioner had gone in the morning to the 
prison, stripped the prothonotary of his official robes, and 
having passed a rope round his neck and put a taper in his 
hand, had conducted him in this guise to the front of the 
church of the Virgin. The poor fellow had seen better 
days ; he had often gone to the palaces of the Louvre, St. 
Germain, and Fontainebleau, and mingled with the nobles, 
in the presence of the king, his mother, and his sister ; he 
had also been one of the officers of Clement VII. The good 
folks of Paris, whom this execution had drawn together, said 
to one another as they witnessed the sad spectacle : ‘ He 
frequented the king’s court, and has lived at Pome in the 
pope’s service.f 

Doullon was accused of having uttered a great blasphemy 
against the glorious mother of our Lord and against our 
Lord himself ; he had denied that the host was very Christ. 

* Calviri, Comm, sur S. Jean, xviii. v. 36. 

f Journal Jun Bourgeois de Paris sous Frangois 1. p. 311. 
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Tlie clergy Lad taLen ad\atit*ige of the king’s absence, and 
had used unprecedented haste in the trial ‘He was taken 
the Tliursda) before,’ and four d »js later was standing I arc* 
headed and barefooted, with the rope about his neck, m 
front of the metropolitan church of Pans Eierjbody was 
listening to hear the apology ho would make to the ■\ irgin, 
bnt they listened in \am, Doullon remained firm in liw 
faith to the last Accordingly, the hangman again laid 
hands on him, and the prothonotary, gnarded by the fcr 
gcants, and preceded and followed by the crowd, was led to 
the Groic, where ho was fastened to the shake and burnt 
alive* Tlie execution of a priest of some dignity in the 
Church made a sensation in Pans, especially in the schools 
and among the disciples of the Refonn ‘Ah,’ said Cahm 
subsequently, ‘ the torments of the saints whom the hand of 
the Lord makes invincible, should gno us boldness ; for thus 
wo haio beforehand the pledge of our victory in the persons 
of oiir brethren ’ 

■While death was thinning the ranks of the evangchcrl 
army, new soldiers were taking the place of those who lad 
disappeared CaUin had been wandenng for some time m 
darknc«^ despairing of saUntion b} the path of the pope, 
nnd not knowing that of Jesus Christ. One da) (wo cannot 
sai when) he saw light breaking through the obscurity, 
nnd a consoling thought suddenly entered his heart *A 
new form of doctrine has risen up,’ ho said f ‘If I have 
been mistaken if OInftnn, if mj other friends, if tho*c 
who gi\e tlicir h>cs to preserve their faith are nght . , , if 
they ha>e found in that path (ho fK?aco which the doctrines 
of the priests rcfii'o me T He began to pay attention 
to the tilings lint were told him , he Ugan to examine into 
the state of his soul A ra) of light shone into it and ct 
posed his sin Ills heart was troub!e<l it sccniel to him 
that cscry word of God he found in Scripture tore olT the 
veil and rcproachetl lam with his trcspaMcs He ihaJ 
floods of tears. ‘ Of a surety,* ho sai I, * these new preaeben 

• Journal tfus Hovrg-tni ds I^ns $Wit / p. ST 

* * toterim excreitata eit loBjo d.Ttm i!octn-.*j CwtM.'-'Ci’fU 
C>pu<e. p. ISS 
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know how to prick the conscience.* * * § Now that I am pre- 
pared to he really attentive, I begin to see, thanks to the 
light that has been brought me, in what a slough of error I 
have hitherto been wallowing ;f with how many stains I 
am disfigured . . . and above all, what is the eternal death 
that threatens me.’J A great trembling came over him ; he 
paced his room as Luther had once paced his cell at Erfurth. 
He uttered (he tells ns) deep groans and shed floods of 
tears.§ He was crushed beneath the weight of his sin. 
Terrified at the divine holiness, like a leaf tossed by the 
wind, like a man frightened by a violent thunderstorm, he 
exclaimed : ‘ O God ! thou keepest me bowed down, as if 
thy bolts were falling on my head.’|| . . . Then he fell at 
the feet of the Almighty, exclaiming : ‘ I condemn with 
tears my past manner of life, and transfer myself to thine. 
Poor and wretched, I throw myself on the mercy which 
thou hast shown us in Jesus Christ : I enter that only har- 
bor of salvation.^ ... 0 God, reckon not up against me 
that terrible desertion and disgust of thy Word, from which 
thy marvellous bounty has rescued me.’** 

Following Olivetan’s advice, Calvin applied to the study 
of Scripture, and everywhere he found Christ. ‘ O father !’ 
he said, ‘his sacrifice has appeased thy wrath ; his blood has 
washed away my impurities ; his cross has borne my curse ; 
his death has atoned for meff . . . We had devised for our- 
selves mauy useless folliesJJ . . . but thou hadst placed thy 

* ‘Habebant prseterea quo conscientiam meam stringerent.’ — Cal- 
vini Opusc. p. 126. 

•I ‘ Animadverti in quo erromm sterquilinio fuissem volutatus.’ — 
Ibid. 

X ‘ Quto mihi imminebat, Eeternse mortis agnitione, vebementer con- 
Btematus.’ — ^Ibid. 

§ ‘ Non sine gemitu ac lacrymis.' — Ibid. 

I Opusc. Franp. p. 172; Opusc. Lat. p. 126; Instituiion, iii. 2. 

Tf ‘ TJnicura salutis pqrtum.’ — Opusc. Lat. p. 114. 

‘Ne borrendam illam a Verbo tuo defectionem ad calcuium 
revoces. — ^Ibid. p. 126. 

f I ‘ Sacrificio irara Dei placavit, sanguine maculas abstersit, morte 
pro nobis satisfecit.’ — Opusc. Lat. p. 114; Opusc. Franp. p. 156. 

‘Multas inutiles nugas.’ — Opusc. Lat. p. 123. 
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IVord before me like a torch, nnd thou hast toached my 
heart, m order that I should hold in abomination all other 
merits save that of Jesus** 

Calvin had, howe\ cr, the final simple to go through To 
him, as to Luther, the great objection uns the question of 
the Church He had alt^nys respected the authontv of a 
Church which he behexed to have been founded bj tho 
apostles and commissioned to gather mankind round Jesus 
Christ, and these thoughts often disturbed him ‘TIicto 
is one thing,’ he told the evangelicals ‘which prevents ray 
believing you that is, the respect due to the Church f Tho 
majesty of the Church must not bo diminished J , J cao 
not separate from it’ 

Calvm’a friends at Pans, and afterwards perhaps ‘Wolmar 
and others at Orleans and Bourges, did not hesitate to reply 
to him§ ‘There 13 a great difference between separating 
from the Church and try mg to correct tho a ices with which 
It IS stained | How many antichrists have held the 
place in its bosom xvliich belongs to the pastors oolj J’ 

CaUin noderstood at last that the unity of tho Church 
cannot and ought not to exist except m the truth Ha 
friends, perceiving this, spoke open!) to him against the 
Pope of Rome — ‘Men take him for Christa vicar, Peter’s 
successor, and tho head of tho Church But these titles 
nro empty scarecrows^ Far from pennittmg themwKes to 
bo dazzled by these big words, the faithful ought to discntn- 
mate the matter truly If the popo has risen to such height 
nnd magnificence, it is bccanso tho world was plunged in 
ignoraucc and smitten with bUwdncss ** Neither by the 

• * * * § •• Ut pro inenio abomlnflpcr animum meurn pjpuguti.— -Ibtl 

f *Una ptiBScrtlm res anlmum ab QIu racum avertebat, 
rovcrcntia. —Opuse. Lot, p 125 

J ‘So qu d tj msjestati iWxJcrtt.'— Ibid. p. 125. 

§ Calria siwars uses Iho idanl aonbrr wh«i *pM\lrg ef — 
Wt o rauKxt objccltoDS ai^BSt btni adTiwtQni, Ho 

I ' MuUum rnim Intm-ro on srveas onem q ;L« *b *«:I i*U C»^J, *■* 
Tltia comgero itudoat lAt. p 12C 
^ ‘Epaniodi lltokM banb cw UrrvaiUmrnW. — Illd. 

•• «Cum mtrad js Isroranlia cl hcbcWdjia rt'ot al o Brtpcfo cypftfva 
tssot '— Lot p i25 
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voice of God, nor by a lawful call of the Church, has the 
pope been constituted its prince and head ; it is by his own 
authority and by his own will alone. . . He elected himself.* * * § 
In order that the kingdom of Christ may stand, the tyranny 
with which the pope oppresses the nations must come to an 
end.’f Calvin’s friends, as he tells us, ‘ demolished by the 
Word of God the princedom of the pope and his exceeding 
elevation .’J 

Calvin, not content with hearing the arguments of his 
friends, ‘searched the Scriptures thoroughly,’ and found 
numerous evidences corroberating the things that had been 
told him. He was convinced. ‘ I see quite clearly,’ he said, 
‘ that the true order of the Church has been lost ; § that the 
keys which should preserve discipline have been counter- 
feited ;11 that Christian liberty has been everthrown and 
that when the princedom of the pope was set up, the king- 
dom of Christ was thrown down.’** Thus fell the papacy 
in the mind of the future reformer; and Christ became to 
him the only king and almighty head of the church. 

What did Calvin then? The converted often believed 
themselves called to remain in the Church that they might 
labor at its purification ; did he separate himself from Rome ? 
Theodore 33eza, his most intimate friend, says : ‘ Calvin, 
having been taught the true religion by one of his relations 
named Pierre Robert Olivetan, and having carefully read the 
holy books, began to hold the teachings of the Roman 
Church in horror, and had the intention of renouncing its 
communion.’! f This testimony is positive ; and yet Beza 
only says in this extract that he ‘ had the intention.’ The 

* ‘ Sed voluntarium et a seipso lectum.’ — ^Tbid. 

t ‘ Illam tyrannidem, qua in Dei populum grassans est.’ — ^Ibid. 

X ‘ Tantam ejus altitudinem, Dei Verbo, demoliebantur. — ^Ibid. 

§ ‘Terum eccleaise ordinein tunc interiisse.’ — ^Ibid. 

I ‘ Claves quibus ecclesiee disciplina continetur, fuisset pessime adul- 
teratas.’ — Ibid. 

‘ Collapsam ebristianam libertateni.’ — ^Ibid. 

** ‘ Prostratum fuisse Christi regnum, cum erectus fuisset hie princi- 
patus.’ — ^Ibid. 

■if Theod. Beza, Vie de Jean Calvin, p. 8. The Latin, goes farther; 

* Ac proinde sese ab illis sacris sejungere coepisset. 
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Bepantion was not jet decided and absolatc Calvin felt the 
imracnse importance of the step However, he resolved to 
break with Catholicism, if necessarr, in ordtr to po^«ess tlo 
truth * I desire concord and unity, 0 Lord,’ he vud , * bi t 
the unity of the Church I long for is that which has its 
beginning and its ending in thcc* If, to haao peace with 
those who boast of being the first in the Church, I must pur- 
chase It by denying the truth . then I would rather sub- 
mit to e\crythitig than condescend to sneh an abominaUe 
compact *’ Iho reformer's character, his faith, his decision, 
his whole life arc found in these word* JIo will endeavor 
to remain in the Church, but . . . with the truth. 

Cabin’s conversion had been long and slowly ripening; 
and yet, in one sense, the change was insfnnt.ancuu* * W /icn 
I was the obstinate slave of the superstitions of |>operv,’ ho 
says, ‘and it seemed mipossiblc to drag me out of the deep 
xnirc, God bv a sudden conversion subdued me, and mido 
my heart obedient to his Word ’f When a city is talcn, it 
IS m one day and by a single assault that the conijucror 
enters and plants Ins flag upon the nmpar(s, and yet for 
months, for y oars perhaps ho has been battering at tho walls 

Tims was this memoraWo conversion nccoinpjjslied, which 
by s-aving one soul became for the Church, and wo may even 
say for the liuman race, tho pnnciplo of a great transfomia 
tion Tlion, it vvas only ,a poor student converted m n ccl 
lego; now, the light which this scholar set on a candlc“‘t*<‘h_ 
has spread to the ends of tho world, and elect souls scattered 
among every nation, acknowledge m his convcnion the 
origin of their own 

It was in I’nns as wo have seen, that Calvin received s 
new birth ; it c.annol bo plactd later, as some have wld^^l 
to do, without contradicting tfio most posiioe testimony 
Calvin, accortling to Tbcodoro Bcaa, was inslmcled in t’e 
true religion by Ohvftan, ho went to Orleans,! wo 

• • nil ecclcsbs nnltas qwe sbs to looreret, no In to do« jmC*— 
Opuse. LaL p. 134. , 

f ‘AntmuajmeuiniuVlacooTCfiioaoKl 4!ocnjUn>m mlx-fil 

>-Calrtol J’ra/ la Piolm 

i • A eoffnato Ojvttano do vers tisaGoi na . . . 

Avrr/jira.*— Bc*» Ha CUAsat 
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know, moreover, that Calvin, either at Bourges or at Orleans, 
‘ wonderfully advanced the kingdom of God.’* How could 
he have done so if he had not known that kingdom ? Calvin 
at the age of nineteen, gifted with a deep and conscientious 
soul, surrounded by relations and friends zealous for the 
Gospel, living at Paris in the midst of a religious movement 
of great power, was himself touched by the Spirit of God. 
Most certainly everything was not done then ; some of the 
traits, which we have indicated after the reformer himself, may, 
as we have already remarked, belong to his residence at Or- 
leans or at Bourges ; but the essential work was done in 
1527. Such is the conclusion at which we have arrived 
after careful study. 

There are men in our days who look upon conversion as 
an imaginary act, and say simply that a man has changed 
his opinion. They freely grant that God can create a moral 
being once, but do not concede him the liberty of creating 
it a second time — of transforming it. Conversion is always 
the work of God. There are forces working in nature which 
cause the earth to bring forth its fruit ; and yet some would 
maintain that God cannot work in the heart of man to 
create a new fruit ! , . . Human will is not sufficient to 
explain the changes manifested in man ; there, if anywhere, 
is found something mysterious and divine. 

The young man did not immediately make his conversion 
publicly known ; it was only one or two of his superiors 
that had any knowledge of his struggles, and they endeavored 
to hide them from the pupils. They fancied it was a mere 
passing attack of that fever under which so many people 
were suffering, and believed that the son of the episcopal 
secretary would once more obediently place himself under 
the crook of the Church. The Spanish professor, who came 
from a country were fiery passions break out under a burn- 
ing sky, and where religious fanaticism demands its victims, 
had doubtless waged, an implacable war against the stu- 
dent’s new convictions ; but information in this respect is 
wanting. Calvin carefully hid his treasure ; he stole away' 


* Th^od. de B4ze, Hist, des Egl. Bef. pp. 6, '7. 
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from his companion*, retired to some cornerj and sought for 
communion with God alone ‘Being natufally rather wiIJ 
and shy,’ he telfs us,* ‘ I have always loved peace and tran- 
quillity ; accordingly I began then to seek for a hiding place 
and the means of withdrawing from notice into some out-of- 
the-way spot.’ This reserve on Cn!v in’s part may led to 

the belief that his conv crsion did not take place until later 
The news of what was passing jn Pans reached the little 
town in Picardy where Galvin was bom B would bo 
invaluable to possess the letters which he wrote to his father 
dunng this time of struggle, and even those of Olivctan; 
but wo have neither. John’s relations with Ohrttan were 
know n at Koyon ; there was no longer any doubt about the 
heretical opiuious of the cu.t6 of SL 'Martin of Jlotle- 

villo . . . "What trouble for his family, end especially for 
the episcopal notarj t To renounce the hope of one day 
seeing liis son \ icar general, bishop, and perhaps cardinal, 
was distressing to the ambitions father Yet he decided 
promptly, and as it was all important for bm> that Cnlvin 
should ho soraotiung, be gave another dirccUon to his im 
moderate thirst for honors Ho said to himself that by 
making his son study tho law, ho would perhaps ho helping 
him to shake off these new ideas; and that it* aay case, the 
pursuit of the law vras qiiito as sore a road, even sutct, 
to attain to wealth and high station f Puprat, at first s 
plain lawyer, and afterwards president of the patliamont, t* 
now (ho thought) high chancellor of France, nod the first 
personage in the realm after tho king Gcrard> srhose mind 
was fcrtilo in schemes of snccc<vs for liim*elf arid for others 
continued to build his castles in tho air in honOf of b» wn, 
only bo changed liw sphere, and instead of pHcing ihrm m 
the domain of the Church, ho erected them domain 

of the State. 

Tlius whilo the son had a new fvith and fi RCir life, 
father had a new plan. Theodore Bern lia« pointed oot 
this coincidence After speaking of Calrm’s Tocallon to XH 

• rrcC»i» lo Iho CjnnnlarTf en lU lielms , 

f •Qa^JJumpnjdt-DUaajctrt.ttSltertiMadopwrtfcwfi^* 

^Bczai rroi Ch/t-iiC 
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ecclesiastical profession, ho adds that a double change, which 
took place at that time in the minds of both father and son, 
led to the setting aside of this resolution in favor of another.* 
The coincidence struck Calvin himself, and it Avas he no 
doubt who pointed it out to his friend at Geneva. It Avas 
not therefore the resolution of Gerard Cauvin that decided 
his son’s calling, as some have supposed. At the first glance 
the tAvo decisions seem independent of each other ; but it 
appears probable to mo that it Avas the change in the son 
Avhich led to that of the father, and not the change in the 
father which led to that of tho sou. The j'oung man sub- 
mitted Avith joy to the order he received. Gerard, by taking 
his son from his theological studies, Avished to withdraw him 
from heresy ; but he Avas mistaken. Had not Luther first 
studied tho law at Erfurth ? Did not Calvin by this same 
study prepare himself better for the career of a reformer, 
than by the priesthood ? 

Conversion is the fundamental act of the Gospel and of 
the Reformation. From the transformation effected in tho 
indiA'idual the transformation of the Avorld is destined to 
result. This ^ict, Avhich in some is of very short duration 
and leads readily to faith, is a long operation in others ; the 
poAver of sin is continually rencAved in them, neither the new 
man nor the old man being able, for a time, to obtain a 
decisive victory. We have here an image of Christianity. 
It is a struggle of the ncAV man against the old man — a 
struggle that has lasted more than eighteen hundred years. 
The new man is continually gaining ground ; the old man 
groAYs weaker and retires ; but the hour of triumph has not 
yet come. Yet that hour is certain. The Reformation of 
the sixteenth century, like the Gospel of the first (to employ 
the Avords of Christ), ‘ is like unto leaven, Avhich a woman 
took and hid in three measures of meal, until the whole was 
leavened'^ The three great nations on earth have already 
tasted of this heavenly leaven. It is fermenting, and soon 
all the ‘ lump ’ Avill be leavened. 

* ‘ Sed hoc consilium intcmipit utriusque mutatus animus.’ — Bezm 
Vita Galvini. 

f MatthcAv xiiL 33. 
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CHAPTEK IX 

BERQUIh DECLARES TTAR AOAI'tST POPERT. 

( 1527 ) 

Will tbe reformer whom God ts notv prcpintig for Franco 
find m Francis I the support which Luther found in Fred 
enck the Wise! Since his teturn from c'lptitit^ in Spun, 
the king, as we have seen, appc'ircd to jicid to the influence 
of hi8 sister and to the inoicmcnt of Iho age SltgHl) 
touched by the new breath, he sometimes listened to the scr 
mons of the ci angclicals, and read fragments of llic IIoI) 
Scriptures with Margaret. One daj,nhcn the beauty of 
the Gospel had spoken to his heart, ho exclnimcil * It m 
infamous that the monks should daro to call that htrtty 
which IS the aerj doclnno of God I’ But the Rtformation 
could not please him , liberty, winch avas ono of its elefncnt^ 
clashed with the <lc«potism of the pnnee, and liohTitv% 
another principle, condemned hi» irirgiilantics. 

Opposition to poper) had however, n certain charm f r 
Francis, whoso supremo nilo it was to lower cicr} thing that 
encroached upon Ins greatness lie well rcmcml>cre«l tl a’ 
the popes had more than once humbled the kings cflrarcr 
and that Clement ^ If was Imbitually m the mlircst of the 
emperor But jiolitical inotncs will never cai'C R 7 ral 
Bcformation, and licnco there arc few pniictsi w!” I*’® 
contributed so much as Francis I to pn pipitc snpcnti 
instead of truth, senility mstcal of liWrlv, licctiU u'rr« 
instead of moralitv If the onl of God tick's n I excrc^ 

Its invisible power on the nations, tl ev are Iv that iriT 
feet dcpnictl of the condilioos nccc^wra to ll o maifitcnince 
or order ond liberty They m.y .lime f rtli with prewt 
bnlbancy, bnt tliey pa-'S CMily from ilworJer to lyr.-er 
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Tlicv nrc like n .‘stately skip, decorateil with the mo.'sl glori- 
ous banners, and armed with the heaviest artillery; but ns 
it wants the necessary ballast, it drives between two extretne 
dangers, now dasbijig against Seylla, and now tossed \ij)on 
Cliarybdis. 

While Fr.ancis L was trifling with Ibo llcform, other powers 
in France remained its irreconcilable cnetnies. The mem- 
bers of the parliament, honorable men fi>r the tnost part, but 
lawyers still, unable to recognise the truth (and few cotild in 
those days) that spiritual matters were not within their juris- 
diction, did not coniine themselves to judging temporal 
odcnces, hut made themselves the champions of the law of 
the realm against the law of Ood. The dc'ctors of (he .Sor- 
bonno, on their part, seeing that the twofold authority of 
Holy Scripture and of conscience would ruin theirs, opposed 
with all tlicir strongtli tlic .substitution of the religious for 
the clerical element. ‘ They itiveighcd .again.st the reformers,’ 
says Roussel, ‘ and endeavored to .stir up the whole world 
against them,’* The more the king inclined to jioacc, the 
more the Sorbonne called for war, counting its halt dions and 
preparing for the fight. The goncr.al }>laced at il.s head was, 
Erasmus tells us, ‘ a many-beaded monster, breathing poison 
from every mouth.’f Ilcda — for he Avas tlic monster — (.ak- 
ing note of the ago of lA'fevro, the weakness of Roussel, the 
absence of Farcl, and not knowing Calvin’.s jiower, said to 
himself that Berquin Avould be the Luther of Franco, .and 
ag.ain.st him he directed all his atUacks. 

Louis dc Berquin, who avas libcr.atcd by the king, in 
Isovember, 152G, from the prison into which the Bedists had 
thrown liim, liad formed the daring plan of rescuing Franco 
from the hands of the pope. lie was then thirty years of 
age, and possessed a charm in his character, a purity in his 
life, which even his enemies admired, unwearied application 
in study, indomitable energy, obstin.atc zeal, and firm perse- 
verance for the accomplishment of his Avork. Yet there Avas 
one fault in him. Calvin, like Luther, proceeded by the 

* ‘ Indo adversarii ansam sumpsero debacebandi in nos ct commo- 
Tcndi universos.’— Eufus Farello, Genev. MSS. Schmidt, p. 198. 

f ‘Quotque capitibus afflaret venenum.’ — Erasrai Ejpp. p. 1280. 
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positive metLod, putting tbo tnith_in front, and in this wav 
seeking to effect tlic con\crsion of souls; but Berqnm in- 
clined too much at times to tbo negative method. Yet be 
■was full of love, and having fonnd in God a father, and in 
Jesus a saviour, he never contended with theologians, except 
to impart to souls that peace and joy which constituted Lis 
ovm happiness. 

Berqnin did not move forward at hazard; ho had calcnlv 
ted everything. He had sard to himself that in a country 
like Fiance the Reformation could not bo carried through 
against tlife king’s will ; but he thought that Francis would 
allow the work to bo done, if ho did not do it hini«elll 
"When he had been thrust into prison in 1523, had not the 
king, then on his way to Italy, sent the captain of the gutnls 
to fetch him in order to B.avc his life!* When in 152C ho 


had been transferred as .1 heretic by the clerical judges to 
lay judges, had not Francis once more sot him at liberty If 

But Bcrqiun’a noble soul did not sufTcr tlic triumph of 
truth to depend upon tbo support of pnnees. A new era 
was then beginning. God was rc.inimating society which 
had lain torpid during tho night of the middle agw, aed 
Berqoin thought that God would not bo wanting to the 
work. It IS A f-aying of Calvin’s ‘that the brighfncM of the 
dmno power alono scatters all silly cnch.antmcnts and vain 
imagiii.alions.’ Berqum did not distinguish this trulh *•’ 
clc.arly, hut ho w.a3 not ignorant of it At the vinie tune, 
knowing that an army never gains a victory unless il « 
bought with tho deaths of many of its soldiers, he was ready 
to lay down Ins life. 

At tho moment when ho was mhnneing almost alone to 
attack the colo«su«, ho thought it Ins duty to inform Li» 
: ‘ riAsi -of rehfffem,* ho lo l>a‘in''S 


0 pnosts hide tho vilest p%«’tions, tho rornipt 
V. tho most «canda1ous nnUhef. We mti<t tear rff ’ 
..•It 1 i^Mi.. Iha 


• ■■ h impiety.' 

•d and alarrrol; 


• Jcvmal tTuix p. ltd. 

f IbM, ^ 577. 
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they endeavored to check his impetuosity. ‘The greater 
the siicces.s you jn-omise yourself,’ wrote Erasmus, ‘ the more 
afraid I am. . . 0 my friend! live in retirement; taste the 
sweets of stud}', and let the priests rage at their leisure. Or, 
if you think they arc plotting your rnin, employ stratagem. 
Let your friends at court obtain some embassy for you from 
the king, and under that pretext leave France.'-'" Think> 
dear Berquin, think constantly what a hydra yon arc attack- 
ing, and by how many mouths it spits its venom. Your 
enemy is iiumort.al, for a faculty never dies. You will begin 
by attaclving three monks only ; hut you will raise up against 
you numerous legions, rich, mighty, and pcrvei-se. Just now 
the princes arc for you ; but backbiters will contiive to 
alienate their affection. As for me, I declare I will have 
nothincr to do with the Sorbonne and its armies of monks.’ 

O 

This letter disturbed Berquin. lie read it again and 
again, and each time his trouble increased. He an ambas- 
sador ... he the representative of the king at foreign 
courts 1 Ah ! when Satan tempted Christ he offered him 
the kingdoms of this world. Better be a martyr on the 
Greve for the love of the Saviour ! Berquin separated from 
Erasmus. ‘ His spirit, said his friends, ‘ resembles a palm- 
tree ; the more you desire to bend it, the straighter it grows.’ 
A trifling circumstance contributed to strengthen his deci- 
sion. 

One day Beda, syndic of the Sorbonne, went to court 
where he had some business to transact with the king on 
behalf of that body. Some time before, he had published a 
refutation of the ‘Paraphrases and Annotations’ of Eras- 
mus, and Francis I., who boasted of being a pupil of this 
king of letters, having heard of Beda’s attack, had given 
way to a fit of passion,- As soon, therefore, as he heard 
that Beda was in the palace, he gave orders that he should 
be arrested and kept prisoner. Accordingly the syndic was 
seized, shut up in a chamber, and closely watched. Beda 
was exasperated, and the hatred he felt against the Refor- 
mation was turned against the king. Some of his friends, 

* ‘ Curarent amici ut prmtextu regiaj legationis longius proficisoe- 
retur.’ — ^Erasmi p. 1280. 
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on hearing of this strange adrenture, conjnrcd Francis to 
set him at liberty llo consented on the follovMng dav, but 
on condition that the syndic should appear when called for * 
The Sorbonne, said Berqum to bim«elf^ represents the 
papacy It must be overthrown in order that Chn«t mar 
triDmph lie began first to ^tudy the writings of Beds, 
who had so bitterly censured those of his nd\ crvinca, and 
extracted from them tweho propositions ‘ manifestly impious 
and blasphemons ’ in the opinion ofEra«mus. Then, bating 
his manuscript, ho proceeded to court and presented it to 
the king, who said ‘ I will interdict Beda’s polemical wnt 
mgs * As Francis smiled upon him, Berqum resolved to go 
further, namel), to attack the Sorbonne and popery, ai 
equally dangcious to the State and to the Church, and to 
make public certain doctrines of theirs winch struck at the 
power of the throne lie approached the king, and MiJ to 
him in a loner tone ‘Sire, I have discorcred in the acts 
and papers of the Sorbonne certain secrets of importance to 
the State some mysteries of iniquity ’f ^oth^ngw« 
better calculated to exasperate Francis I * Show me tho*e 
passages,’ he exclaimed Meantime ho told the reformer 
that the twelve propositions of the syndic of the Sorhonne 
should be examined Berqum left the palace full of hope 
‘I will follow these redoubtable hornets into their hele*?' 
he said to his friends * I will fall upon these insensate bab- 
blers, and scourge them on their own dunghill * Some peo* 
plo who heard him thought him out of hia mind ‘Tins 
gentleman will certainly get himself put to death,’ they m k 
*and he will ncliU deaervo il’| 

Everything seemed to favor Berqum’s design Fnmeu L 
was acting tlio part of I reilcrick the i-«o bo seemed even 
more ardent than that motlerate protector of I tiller ^ 
the 12th of July, 1527, the Bishop of Baias appesre^l si 
court, whither he had l*ecD sumnionotl by the king I rarest 
gave him the twelro famous proposiliors he had rc««’'evJ 


• Cl CTiIl er On; te <£? fl’^pnnrrw Je J ant 

I ‘Dcprtlendcralqu*tlao srciBi ia dcTU-a setA*— Ff»»wl /j-a 

IvllO 

} JjKmal iTun iXr rjwJ * /t*n% p. Ita 
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from Bevquin, niid commauded him to take tliera to the 
rector of the university, with orders to have them examined, 
not only by doctors of divinit}’, of whom he hail suspicions 
in such a matter,* but by the four assembled faculties. Ber- 
quin hastened to report this to Erasmus, still hoping to gain 
him over by the good news. 

Erasmus had never before felt so alarmed ; he tried to 
stop Bevquin in liis ‘ mad ’ undertaking. The eulogies 
which this faithful Christian lavished upon him particularly 
filled him with terror : he would a thousand times rather 
they had been insults. ‘The love which you show for me,’ 
he wrote to Borquin, ‘ stim up unspeakable hatred against 
me everywhere. The step you have taken with the king 
will o}}}y servo .to irritate the hornets. Yon wish for a strik- 
ing victory rather than a sure one; your expectations will 
be disappointed ; the Bedists arc contriving some atrocious 
plot.f . . . Beware 1 . . . Even should your cause be holier 
than that of Christ Inmsclf, your enemies have resolved to 
put you to death. You say that the king protects you . . . 
do not trust to that ; the favor of princes is short-lived. 
You do not cave for your life, you add ; good ! but think at 
least of learning, and of our friends who, alas ! will perish 
with you.’ 

Berquin was grieved at this letter. In his opinion the 
moment was unparalleled. If Erasmus, Praneis I., and Ber- 
quin act in harmony, no one can resist them ; France, and 
perhaps Europe, will be reformed. And it is just when the 
King of France is stretching out his hand that the scholar 
of Botterdam draws his back ! . . . What can be done with- 
out Erasmus ? . . . A circumstance occurred, however, which 
gave some hope to the evangelist. 

The Sorhonne, little heeding the king’s opposition, perse- 
vered in their attacks upon learning. They forbade the 
professors in the colleges to read the ‘ Colloquies ’ of Eras- 
mus with their pupils, and excommunicated the king of the 

* ‘ Quo3 in hac materia suspectos habebat.’ — Registers of the Fac- 
ulty. 

t ‘ Satia odoror, ex amicorum literis, Beddaicos aliquid strox molirL* 
— Erasmi I^j). p. 1052. 
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Bctooh IQ the BchooU themselves Ensmo's, who was a 
vain, susceptible, choleric man, will nowuniiowith Berqum 
theiatter had no doubt of iL ‘The time is come,’ wrote 
Berqum to the illustrious scholar, ‘let us pull off the ma»b 
behind which these theologians hide them-mUcs.’ Buttle 
more Berqum urged Erasmus, the more Erasmus shranL 
bact , ho wished for peace at any cost It was of no u<c to 
point to the blows which the Sorhonnewero aiming at him, 
it pleased him to be beaten, not from meekness, but from 
fear of the world Tlie wary man, who was now growing 
old, became impatient, not against bis slanderers, but against 
bis friend His * son’ wanted to lead him as if he were 1 u 
master He replied with sadne«s, nlmost with bitterness 
‘ Truly I admire you, nij dear Berqum ou imagine, then, 
that I hasQ nothing else to do than spend my da)s in hat 
tlmg with theologians I would rather see all my books 
condemned to the flames than go fighting at my ngi ’ bn 
happilv, Erasmus did not abandon Ins books only, he aban 
doned truth , and there he was wrong Berqum di! rot 
despair of Victory, and undertook to win it unaided Ifo 
thought to himself ‘ Erasmus admires in the Gospel a ce^ 
tain harmony with the wisdom of anfjqmty, but he docsn I 
adore m it the foolishness of tho cross lie is n thconst, not 
a reformer* From that hour Berqum wrote more rarvlv 
and more coldly to his iHustnoiis master, and cmplojretl »!1 
his strength to carry bj main force the j lace ho was attack 
iDg If Emsmus, hko Achdlcs, Imd retired to his tent, wrm 
not Margaret and 1 ranew, nnd Truth especially, fghting Iv 
hts side t 

Tlio catholic parly grew nlarmotl, and ^esol^■^l to opp^ 
a vigorous resistance to theso attacks Tlio watchwonl w»* 
given. Maoj hbcis srero cipcolatcd , men were ihrestcne-l 
with tho gaol and the stake, cien gho«tswrn3 conjure 1 cp, 
all means w ere lawful One suter Ahee qmttM tl e Cm ( f 
purgatory nnd appeared on the banks of the B1 one a-vl 
Saono to confound ‘the damnaWo sect tf 1 rrrtinu* A"/ 
one might realof thw pro-lgy w fJ « ‘ V'n-sJJ n lint 7 
of the Ghost of Lvon« ’ wnlten I r one of llie kin? » ainKmrr^ 
TIio Sorbonno knew, however, that phantoms were net isf 
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rficieiit;' but ’they had on their Bide something’ mote than 
' pbautoihs. ‘ They could op;^8e Berqiiin with adverearies 
' who had ; flesh and blood like himself, and whoso power 
;-s^med irr^istible. These adversaries were a princess and 
astatesmah. 


CHAPTER X. 


XFFORTS OF DUPRAT TO BRING ABOUT A FXR8S0UTI0N { 
RESISTANCB OF FRANCIS I. 


(1B27-1528.) 

A WOMAN reigned in the councils of the king. Inclined 
at first to ridicule the monks, she had after the defeat of 
Pavia gone over to the side of the priests. At the moment 
when the kingly authority received such a blow, she had 
■ seen that :th^r power remained, and had made them her 
au xilmri^' ^ This w^^ wm. Louisa of Savoy, Puchess .of^ 

t”' Angouleme, mother of Francis L, worthy predecessor of 
; Catherine de’ Medicii A clever woman, ‘an absolute lady 
. , Jn her wishes both good and bad,’ says Pasquier; a free- 
‘ - thinker, who could study the new doctrine as a curiosity, 

■ but who despised it ; a dissolute womans of whom Beancairc, 

: 7^rant6me, and oth^^^ inany scandalous anecdotes ; a 

fond and absolute mother, who alb her life preserved an 
almost ‘ sovereign authority over her sOn,*— Louisa held in 
' her hand two - armies which' she managed at will. One of 
: her maids of honor, by whose means' 

; she ’introduced into the ' court of France gallantry, scahdal j 
and even ' indecency of language ; the other was formed' of ' 
intelHgentj' crafty .men, ; who had no reli^on, no niorality, no : 
scruples ; ai^ at their head was Dnprat. ^ ; ^ ^ 

' Thd latter ':was thb patron upon whom the Sorbdnne'; • 
thought ‘they 'could rely. • Eriterpriring and' systematic, at ^ 
once supple and- firth, slarish and.' * ah ’ ‘ 
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and debaocbee, often exasperated, nercr di^ooraged, ‘ re rr 
"clever, Inowmg, and subtle/ says tbe ^our^fcni dtrans^ 
‘ one of the most pcrntcioaa men tint ever lived,’ mjs 
another bistonan .* Duprat sold ofijces, ground iLc people 
down, and if any of them remonstrated against his disorder*, 
he sent the remonstrants to the Ba«tilc f Tins man, who 
was archbishop of Sens and cardinal, and who wpircd to be 
made legate a latere^ having become a pnnce of the Romm 
Church, placed at its service Ins indacnce, his iron will, and 
even his cruclt) 

But nothing conld be done without the hmg Lonisa of 
Savoy and the cardinal, knowing his ficklcnc«3 and his love 
of pleasure, and knowing als.o that in religious roaltcn ho 
cared only for pomp and ceremony, hoped to induce him 
easily to oppo«c the Rtfonnaiion Yet Francis hesitated 
and even resisted Ho pretended to hue a great laftc for 
letters, of which the Go«pcl, in his eyca, formed part Ho 
yielded willingl} to Ins sister, who pleaded w amil} the rao«e 
of the friends of the Oo«pcl IIo detested the aircgance of 
the priests The boldness with which thty put forward 
ultramontino ideas , set another power (the power of the 
pope) above his , attacked liw ideas m convcrsstions pvni. 
phlcls, and even in the pulpit, tlicir rc*tlc«s character, ihcir 
presumptuous confidence in the tnumph of their cnu«e,— all 
this irritated one of the most susceptible tnonarchs that ever 
reigned, and he was pleaded at seeing a man M.C JkrqcJn 
take down the boasting of the clergy. 

Yet it mav well hs. lliat iho king was influenced bv higher 
motive* He saw the human mind displaying n fresh activity 
in every direction Tlio literary, the plnlosojhical, tie po* 
Iilical, the n-ligiouv world were all undergoing miportar* 
tnnsfonnations in the first half of the sutfcilh centnry 
In the midst of all these diff rent in ivcimnts Fratici* I n ay 
have somttimes lia*l a confused ftthng that there w** 
which was the mainspring, thoslominanl fa t, the grrcnit rg 
pnnc.pl', nnd, if I ran) u*- llie «-of<ls lire /■of /«-c c! Ilo 
new crcalran He fiw llrat lire Hef irrulion »« tl e jn*! 

• Rcyokr .!« U n.ra )' /AA d /T i> * /'hna, p 5. 

f Jncmal d «a iWf -ew J* 165. 
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force then acting in the world : that all others were subor- 
dinate to it ; that to it belonged, according to an ancient 
prophecy, ihc gathering of the 2 ^eoplc and in these mo- 
ments, when his sight was clear, he wished to join himself 
to that invisible power which was effecting more than all 
the other powers. Unfortunately his passions soon disturbed 
his sight, and after having caught a glimpse of the day, he 
plunged back again into night. 

As for Duprat he felt no hesitation ; ho resolutely put 
himself on the side of darkness, impelled by ambition and 
covetousness : he was always with the ultramontanists. The 
struggle was about to begin between the better aspirations 
of the king and the plots of the court of Rome. It was 
hard to say with which of these two powers the victory 
would ultimately remain. The chancellor-cardinal had, 
however, no doubt about it : he arranged the attack with 
skill, and thought he had hit upon a way, as vile as it was 
sure, of checking the Reform. 

The king had to provide for the heavy charges which the 
treaty of Madrid imposed upon liim, and he had no money. 
He applied to the clergy. ‘ Good !’ said they ; ‘ let us take 
advantage of the opportunity given us.' They furnished 
1,300,000 livres, but' demanded in return, according to Du- 
prat’s suggestion, that his Majesty ‘ should extirpate the 
damnable and insupportable Lutheran sect which some time 
since had secretly crept into the kingdom.’! The king, who 
wanted money, would be ready to grant evciything in order 
to fill his coffers ; it seemed, then, that all was over not only 
with Berquin, but with the Reformation. 

Margaret, who was then at Fontainebleau with the King 
of Navarre, heard of the demand the clergy had made to 
the king, and trembled lest Francis should deliver up her 
friends to the persecutions of the cardinal. She immediately 
endeavored to exercise over her brother that influence to 
which iu those days he yielded readily. She succeeded ; 
the king, although putting the contribution of the clergy 

* Genesis xlix. 10. 

•j- Isambert, Reuue des anciennes Lois ^ 8. 
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into his treasury, did not order 
thcran heresy * 

"i et Margaret did not feel 
keenest anguish at the thought 
ened the Gospel 

True God of heaven, giro 

she said in one of her poem 
The aged Lefevre, who was 
Bible and the homihes of St Cb 
Apostles, and teaching his j 
l§me, to learn the Psalms of Da 
firp, and with his failing voice 
‘Do not be afraid,’ he said, ‘ 
mighty ‘ Let us pray in faith 
thing 13 that fiith should acv 
friends at Strasburg entreated T 
some good letter As soon os E 
winch the Gospel ran, ho was 
pen with tihich he had discour 
‘ 0 qneen, «titl rnoio 
than by the splendor of yo 
not fear ' lie who works v 
whom he loves knows 
shall judge fit, will 
affairs f It is when I 
that the impenetrable 
all its glory Nothing 
who has fixed the 
place ourselves whe 
I know, Jf ^ 
by powerful ini 
you for having 
sound IcamiD 
Christ ’J 

• Dei autem t 
{ Omnia « 
varne, Aug 1627 
J ‘Bonos 
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Tlic qncon's condition tended ere Innr' to pive n inov 
direction to licr tlionghts. She hojted for n dnngltlcr, nnfl 
often Fpohe nbont it in her letl<-rf. This dnn^liter nnn in- 
deed given licr, ami rhe hceanie the inost ri'inathahle vomnn 
of licr age. Calm and romewhat dejected, Margaret, wlu> 
naa then living alone in the mngnirieent palace of I'otitnirie- 
hlenn. ronght diver-^ioti in the cnjt»vnient of llie hi'anlica of 
nature, daring her daily walks in the park and the forc-t. 
‘ My condition,’ j-he \\ro{e on (h*; L’Vlh of St-ptemh' r, ing7, 
‘ does Hot prevent my visiting the gardi'im tnicea day, n here 
I am wonderfully at my ease.* She v.nU;ed •!ou|y, thinking 
of the child ahont t‘> h" givcij hi-r. and rejoicing in the light 
of the sen. ’Hh n r<'\<’r'.ing to J)jm oho h-'M the rhii f place 
in her heart, rhe callc<l to mind the tree ftin (de'tiH tdirisi), 
and, grieving that his ravs tli.l not cldighleit the v, lude t'f 
France, c.\c!nfmcd : 

0 tr.:t!), na'.'r.own rv.-.- to a 
Xo f i:i;vr f.i'ii- sJiVf' !f to ;a \ \''W 

tie* etn ! !, Ic.i! t- it-'.iae t rdi 
Sliow :o th" )i:i;:'e;s .a!) !!iy wceih, 

(tt»l ne a itiy o aiinc h u-’ sof/-', 

Ar.'l r'’e'i in -•'"i ! exjw e'-ancy. 

Jl' ''oc'iu!, ly-al rj!!:' 5.ty 

Ant leieliV a t:j» ttas itarciai^j yla..,.,, . 

Shove n". iac.v •.!!•• n:;-t j<c.r v. c are, 

A::'l t.ake us, Savioar, to itiv raO'.'* 

It FPcmR that Margaret’s pri sence near the king cheeked 
the pcrfcentors ; Inil she was soon compelle<l to leave thn 
field open, Tlio time of her confinement drew near. Henry 
d’Albrel bad not visited Ileani since his marriage; perhaps 
ho desired that his child sliould ho horn in the castle ofl’an. 
In October, 1527, the King and Queen of Xavarre .set out 
for their possessions in the J'vrenees.f On tin* 7th of .Tan- 
uary, two months later, .Tcnmio d’Alhret was horn ; the state- 
ment that she was born at Fontainebleau or at IJiois is a 
mistake. 

Tlic Queen of Xavarre Imd hardly loft for Bearn, when 

* Jfarffuerites dn la Margit^ile (ks Princa^es, p. flO. 
f Lcllra di la lidrv. dc A'at’flrrc, L p. 221 ; ii. p. 87. 
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Duprat 10(1 the Sorhonae endeavored to carry their cruel 
plans into execution Among the number of the gentlcnien 
of John Stuart, Puke of Athanj, was a nohlcman of Poitou 
named Dc la Tour The Duhe of Albanj, a member of the 
royal family of Scotland, had been regent of that kingdom, 
and De la Tour had Jived with him in Edinburgh, >\here bo 
had made the most of Ins time ‘ hen the lord duke was 
regent of Scotland,’ people said, ‘the Sienr dc U Tour sowed 
many Lutheran errors there’* This French gentleman 
must therefore have been one of the earliest reformers in 
Scotland He showed no less zeal at Pans than at Edin-. 
hutgh, which greatly displeased the ] nests Moreover, the 
Duke of Albany, who w »s in high favor with tho king, was 
much disliked bj the imbitious chancellor An indictment 
was drawn op , Francis I , whoso good genius was no longer 
by hia side, shut lus eyes , Dc la Tour and his servant, an 
crmgchcal like himself were condemned by the parliament 
for herts) On the 27th of October those two pions dins 
tjans wore bound in tho same cart and led slowly to tho pi 5 
market to bo burnt alive When tlic cart stopped, the exe- 
cutioners ordered the servant to get down lit did so and 
stood at the carts tail They stripped off his clothes, and 
flogged him so long and so severely that the poor wretch 
declared that he ‘ repented’ Some little mercy was conso- 
i^uently shown him, and thej were content to cut out his 
tongue They hoped bj this means to shako Do la Tour’s 
firmness , hut though deeply moved, ho raised his eyes to 
heaven, vowed to God that he would remain true to him, 
and immediately an meflahlc joy replaced the anguish 1) 
which he Ii id bten racked Ilo was burnt alive 

JIaigaret must have heard at Puu of the death of tho 
pious De-la Tour, hut /lowcrcr that maj bc,s}i^hfi 
Pans immcdiattlj after her dehverj, giving her people 
orders to mako haste hat was it that recalled her so 
promptly to the capital! Was it the news of some dangvr 
tlireitcning the Gospel ! A council was about to assemble 
at Pansj’^did the desire to bo at hand to ward off the 

• JwnUil Sun SovryeoU d« Pans, p. 33T 
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Wows aimed at licr frioials ? That is tlu* reason pvon Ity 
uno liistorian.^ ‘ She liad detonm’iird to make haste,’ and, 
lier coniincmcnt searoely over, this Aveak and delicato 
^^vinccss, nrging her coiirier to jiress on, crossed the remds 
and marshes of the Landes. In a letter from Jkirher.iens, 
she complains of the had roads hy which her carrin|:e wan 
so rouLrhiy jolted. * 1 can find nothini; dilVnadl, inir any 
static wearis^Mue. I hope to he at iMois in ten days.’f 

It w.as time. Jlo la Tour’s de.ath had .sati'^fied neither tho 
chancellor nor tho Sorhonne. Tiiey »h'Mred ‘ the extirpation 
of heresy,’ and not ineivly the death of a sintile heretic. 
Not havin" stieceedetl hy means of the elerjiy tax, they xvero 
determined to strive fur it in .another matuier. Ihtprat lis- 
tened t*' the reports, and took note of what he ohserved in 
tho strivts, Nothinji annoyed him so inneh ns hearing of 
laymen, and even women, who tiirm-d nw.ay their heads ns 
they passed liic clmrehes, slipped into Imiely streets, met in 
ccllnm or in trarrets, where persons who had not n-eeived 
lioly orders prayed .aloud and rend the Holy Scriptures. 
Had he not in Lain .aliroo.ated tlie jirajimatie. sanction and 
.stripped the Gallican Church of its liherlitN I Would ho 
not, therefore succeed with far less trouble In saerificinn this 
new nnd free Chnroh, a poor and conlr mptible lloek ? As a 
provincial council was to Iw held at Paris, Dnprat resolved 
to take advant.agc of it to .strike a decisive blow. 

On the 2Sth of rc'hruary, 1.528, the council was opened. 
Tire cardinal-archbishop having gone thither in grc.at pomp, 
rose arrd spoke amiil dead silence ; ‘ Sirs, a terrihlc pcsti- 
Icncc, stirred up hy Martin Luther, has destroyed the ortho- 
dox faith. A tempest h.a.s hnr.sl upon the \)ark of St. Peter, 
which, tossed by the wiinls, is ihreatoncd xvith dreadful 
shij)wrcck.J . . . There is no difi’erenco between Luther and 
Manichajus. . . . And yet, reverend fathers, his adherents 
mnhiply in our province ; they hold secret conventicles in 
many places ; they unite with laymen in the most private 

* A. F.svin, Jfistoire dc Xavanre, 1G12. 

f ZicltreM dc la jidne dc Xavarre, i. p. 230. 

X ‘ Dirum concussic Petri naviculce naufnigiura iatentari.’ — Labb.-ci 
Concilia, xiv. p. 432. 
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chambers of the houses;* they discuss the catholic faith 
■With women and fools * . , 

It will be seen that it ■wis not heresy, properly so called, 
that the chancellor condemned m the Reformation, but hb- 
ert} A religion which was not exclusively in the hands of 
pnests ivas, in his eyes, more alarming than heresy. If 
such practices were tolerated, would they not one day see 
gentlemen, shopkeepers, and e^en men sprung from the 
ranks of the people, presuming to ha%e something to say in 
matters of state t The germ of the constitutional liberties 
of modern times lay hid in the bosom of the Reformation 
The chancellor was not mistaken lie wished at one bW 
to destroy both religions and political libert) He found 
enthusiastic accomplices in the pncsts assembled at Pans. 
The council drew up a decree ordering the bishops and cicn 
the inhabitants of the dioccaca to denounce all the Lutherans 
of their acquaintance 

Would the king sanction this decree ? Duprat was nn* 
easy He collected Ins thoughts, arranged his argnments, 
and proceeded to the palace with the liopc of gaming his 
master ‘ Sire,’ ho said to Francis, * God is able without 
your help to exterminate all this heretical band ,f hot, m 
Ins great goodness, he condescends to call men to his aid 
Who can tell of the glory and happiness of the many 
princes who, in past ages, have treafed heretics as the 
greatest enemies of their crowns, and ha\e gnen them oicr 
to death ! If jou wish to obtain saltation , if jon wish to 
preserve jour sovereign rights intact ; if you wish to keep 
the nations submitted to yon in tranquillity • manfully de- 
fend the catholic faith, and subdue all its enemies by your 
nrms’J Thus spoke Duprat , but the king thonglit to him 
seif that if Ins ‘ sovereign rights * were menaced at nil, it 
miMitwell be by tho power of Romo lie remained deaf 
as before 

♦ ‘ Cum laicis scso In pcnctraLbas domorom redpero.’— Labtol CW 
cilui, XIT p. 442 

t Posset 81 D 0 dubio Deos, absquo principibua, aalrersam lucrcticw 
nira cobortera coDterero flc citenniDare.’— Ibid p. 432 

t ‘ Ejua bosics vinluer dobellare.’— Ibid. p. 4C3 
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‘Let US go further,’ f;u‘(1 the chancellor to his creatures; 
‘let the whole Church call for the extirpation of heresv.’ 
Councils were held at Lyons, Konen, Tours, Jlheiins, and 
llourgcs, and the j>ricsts ivstraincd themselves less in the 
provinces than in the capital. ‘These heroties,’ said the 
ficrv onrtors, ‘ worship the devil, whom they rais-,' hy means 
of certain herbs and s.aerilegious forms.’" But all w.as use- 
less; Francis took jdejisuro in resisting the priests, and 
iJuprat soon encountered an oh>.taclo not less formidable. 

If it w.as the duty of the priests to denouneo the ‘ en- 
chanters,' it was the business of the parliament to condemn 
them; but parliament ami the chancellor n ere at variance. 
On the death of his wife, Ihtprat, then a layman and first 
president of parrnunent, hud e.alculat<;d that this loss might 
be a gain, and he entered the Olmrch in ortler to get pos- 
session of one of the richest benefices in the. kingdom. First, 
he laid his hands oit the archbishopric of Sens, although at 
the election there wore twenty-two votes ag.ainst him and 
only one for him.f Shortly after that, he seized the rich 
abbey of St. Benedict. ‘ To us alone,’ said the monks, ‘be- 
longs the clioico of our abbot ; and tbey boldly refused to 
recognise tbc cbanccllor. Dnjn-at's only answer was to lock 
them all up. Tlic indignant parliament scut m» apparitor to 
tbc archbishop’s officers, atid ordered them to aj)])ear before 
it; but tbc officers fell ujiou tbc messenger, and beat him .so 
cruelly th.at ho died. The king decided in favor of his first 
minister, and the difference between the parliament and the 
chancellor grew wider. 

Dnprjit who desired to become reconciled with this court, 
whoso influence was often necessary to him, fancied he could 
g.ain it over by means of the Luthercan heresy, which they 
both detested equally. On their side the parliament dc.sircd 
nothing better than to recover tbc first minister’s favor. 
Tlicsc intrigues succeeded. ‘The cbanccllor and the coun- 
sellors mutually gave up the truth, which they looked upon 
as a mere nothing, like a crust of bread which one throws 

‘Usu herbarum ct sacrilogo ritu cbaractorum.’ — Labbcei CmcUia^ 
xiv. p. 426. 

f Journal d'un Bourgeois, p. 229. 
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to a dog,' to use the words of a reformer Great was the 
exultation then m sacnstj and in convent 

As chancellor, Soibonne, and parliament were agreed, it 
seemed impossible that the Reformation should not succumb 
under their combined attacks They said to one another 
‘ We must pluck up all these til teeeds but they did not 
require, however, that it should be done in one day * If 
the king will only grant us some little isolated persecution,’ 
said the enemies of the Reform, * we will so work the matter 
that all the grist shall come to the null at 1‘ist’ 

But even that they could not obtain from the king, the 
terrible mill remained idle and useless The agitation of 
the clergy was, m the opinion of Francis, mere inonbsh 
clamor , he desired to protect learning against the attacks of 
the ultramontanists Besides, ho felt that the greatest dan 
ger which threatened his authority was the theocratic power, 
and he feared still more these restless and noisy pnests. 
The lloformation appeared to be saicd, when an nncxpcctcd 
circumstance delivered it over to its enemies. 


CHAPTER XI 

REJ0ICIK08 AT TO>’TAINEDLEAU A^D THE VIROIK OP THE 
ROE DES ROS1ER8 

( 1628 ) 

BvERTTiniTO appeared in France to incline towards peace 
and JO} The court was at bontameblean, where Francis L 
and the Duchess of AagooJdmc, the King and Queen of 
Naiarrc, and all the most illustrious of the nobilitr, had 
assembled to receive the young Duke of Ferrara, who hal 
just arrived (20th of May 1538) to marry Ma lame Ilcnfc, 
daughter of Louis XII and Anne of Bnltany It was a lime 
of rejoicing Francis I, whoso Civonto residence was Fon* 
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tainebleau, had erected a splendid palace there, and laid out 
‘beautiful gardens, shrubberies, fountains, and all things 
pleasant and recreative.’ — ‘ Really,’ said the courtiers, ‘ the 
king has turned a ■svilderness into the most beautiful resi- 
dence in chi'istendom — so spacious that you might lodge a 
little world in it.’* Foreigners Avere struck Avith the itag- 
nificence of the palace and the brilliancy of the court. The 
marriage of the daughter of Louis XII. Avas approaching ; 
there Avas nothing but concerts and amusements. There 
Avere excursions in the forest, and sumptuous banquets in the 
palace, and learned men (sa3's Brantorae) discoursed at table 
on ‘ the higher and the loAver sciences.’ But nothing attracted 
the attention of the foreign visitors so much as the Queen of 
Navarre. ‘ I observed her,’ says a bishop, a papal legate, 
‘ while she Avas speaking to Cardinal d’Este, and I admired 
in her features, her expression, and in every movement, an 
harmonious union of majesty, modesty, and kindness.’f 
Such Avas Margaret in the midst of the court ; the goodness 
of her heart, the purity of her life, and the abundance of her 
works spoke eloquently to those about her of the beauty of 
the Gospel. 

The princess, who was compelled to take part in every 
court entertainment, never let an opportunity pass of calling 
a soul to Jesus Christ. In the sixteenth centurj’^ there Avas 
no evangelist, among Avomen at least, more active than she ; 
this is a trait too important in the French Reformation to be 
passed by unnoticed. The maids of honor of the Duchess 
of Angouleme Avere no longer the virtuous damsels of Queen 
Claude. Margaret feeling the tenderest compassion for these 
young Avomen, called noAV one and noAV another to Christ ; she 
conjured her ‘ dears,’ (as she styled them) not to be ‘ caught 
by pleasure,’ Avhich would render them hateful to God. 

Parewell, my dearl 
The court I flee 

To seek for life 
Beneath the tree. 


* Brant6me, Memoires, i. p. 2’77. 

f Letter of Pierre-Paul Vergerio, Bishop of Capo d’Istria, to Yictoria 
Colonna, Marchioness of Pescara. Lifa and Times of Paleario, by M. 
Young, iL p. 366. 
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If that my prayer 
Could mflaence tbee, 

Thou sbooldst not Imger, 

After me. 

Stay not, my dear, 

* Bat come with me, 

And seek for life 
Beneath the tree.* 

Francis I, 'wbo loved ibe chase, ould often go into tbo 
forest, attended by bis yoong lords, and bnnt tlie boar and 
deer for days together. These youths tool, great pleasure 
in talking of tbeir skill to the ladies of the court, or in cbal* 
lenging one another who could kill the finest stag . . . The 
Queen of Navarre sometimes joined good natnredly m these 
conversations, she would smilingly call these gay young 
lords ‘ bad spoftsmen/ and exhort them * to go a hunting 
after better game ’ 

Hero IS one of these conversations of ronttanehlcan, which 
she herself rclalos : 

As a youth was ndiog one day to the wood, 

He asked of a lady so wise usd good 
If the game bo sought fbr could bo found 
In the forest that spread so thickly round , 

For the young man’s heart with desire bent high 
To kiU the deer Tho dame, with a sigh, 

Bophed ‘ It ’s tbo season for hunter^ ’t is tru^ 

But alasi no hunter true are you. 

* In tho wood where nono but behorers go 
Is tho game you seek, hut do not know ; 

It is in that hitler wood of the cross 
■Which by tho wicked is counted dross , 

But to huntsmen good its taste Is sweet, 

And the pain it co«ts is tho be^t of meat 
If that your mmd were firmly set 
Evety honor but this to forget, 

No other game would bo sought by you. . . 

But you are not*# hunter true ’ 


• Tho tr« U the crou. Les ifariptenits dt la ifarj^utnU, 1. p- 
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As ho hoard those words, tho hunlor blushed, 

And with nngor his countenance hushed : 

‘You speak at random, dame,’ ho cried; 

* Tho stag will I have, and nought beside.’ 

ilAEGAnET. 

‘ Tlio stag you soolc is close in view, 

But . . . you aro not a hunter true. 

‘ Sit you down by the fountain’s brim, 

And in patienco wait for him ; 

There, witli soul .and body at rest, 

Drink of that spring so pure and blost : 

All otlior means but this are Jiought. 

For eager in tho toils of your heart to bo caught, 

Tlio stag will como running up to you ; 

But . . . you aro not a hunter true.’ 

Tun Yodxg Uu.sTiML 

* Dame, ’t is an idlo talo you tell ; 

YYallh and glorj-, I know full well, 

Aro not to bo won without toil and care, 

Of your water so pure not a drop will 1 slmre.’ 

Margaret. 

* Then tho stag will never' bo caught by you. 

For . . . you aro not a Jiunlcr true.’ 

The young hunter understands at. last what is wanted of 
him, and, after some further conversation with the lady, ho 
exclaims : 


"With oarnost faith my heart is filled ; 

All my worldly thoughts I yield 
At tho voice of my Saviour Christ Jesul’ 

ifARGARET. 

‘ Yes, now you aro a hunter truo 1’* 

This narrative, and others of a like nature contained in 
the Marguerites, w’ere in all probability facts before they 
became poems. The little ballads were circulated at court ; 

* Lts Marguerites de la Marguerite, L p. 483. 
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everybody •wi'ibed to read the queen’s ‘ tracts,’ and many of 
the nobility of France, who afterwards embraced the cnuso 
of the Keform, owed their first religious sentiments to Mar 
garet 

For the moment, the great thought that occupied every 
mind at Fontainebleau was the marriage of the* very pru 
dent and magnificent Madame Eente’ The gentlemen of 
France and of Ferrara appeared at court in sumptuous cos- 
tumes , the princes and pnneesses glittered with jewels , the 
halls and galleries were hnng with rich tapestry 

Dance and rejoice, make holiday 
For her whoso love fill-* every heart* 

All of a sudden, on the morrow of Pentecost, a message 
fell into the midst of this brilliant and joyous company 
which excited the deepest emotion A letter was handed 
to the hmg, and the effect it produced was Jibe that occa 
Bioncd by a clap of thunder m a cloudless sly Francis 
who held the letter m hts hand, was pale, Agitated, almost 
quivering, as if ho had just received a mortal insult Uis 
aogor exploded in an instant, libe a mountain pounng out 
torrents of hvx lie gave way to the most violent passion, 
and swore to tabo a cruel revenge Margaret, temfied by 
her brother's anger, did not saj a word, but withdrew, in 
alarm, to silence and prajer she scarcely ventured an 
attempt to calm her brother’s emotion * TIic incensed 
king,' sajs the chronicler, ‘ wept liard with vexation and 
anger ’f Tlie court fetes were intcmiptcd the courtiers 
joining m unison with their master, called loudly for vio- 
lent measures, and Francis departed suddenly for Pans. 
^Vhat had caused all this commotion t 

The festival of Pentecost (Wlntsundn)) had been cele- 
brated with great pomp on the OOlh of Maj, 1628 ; 1 ut lf>o 
devotionists, neglecting tlio Father, the Son, and nlioie all 
the Holy Gho«t, had thought of nothing all the day long 
but of worshipping the bii^m and Iicr images. In tbo 

• Kuptial sotiR of llodamo Ilcnfo. Chnni<r^ dtf thvt'ou X p. Tl. 

f Joumn) iTan Rnirffttns, p. MT, 
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qii.^rtcr of St. Antoine, .niul nt the .nn^lo still formed by tbo 
plreetsS T)os Hosiers .tikI Des .luifs, at the, corner of the liouso 
helonirinir to the Sire Ix)vs do Ilarlav, stood an ima"C of 
the Virerin holdinc: the infant desns in her arms. A’mnhers 
of devout ]>ei‘sons of In'*!!! .■^exes went every day to kneel 
before this figure. Paring the festival the crowil was more 
mnnorons than ever, and, bowing before the, image, they 
lavished on it the lofiiest, of titles: ‘0 holy Virgin! 0 
inodiatrcss of mankind ! O pardon of sinner.s ! Author of 
the rigliteousness wliicb cleanses nw.ay onr .sins! Hefngc of 
.all who return unto (iod 'rheso obsen’ances bad bitterly 
grieved those wlm remcmbeivtl the old commandment ; 
Thon slutil 'iroraliij) tin' Lord (hit G'nd, nttd him tmh/ nhult 
thou servr. 

On the Mond.ay morning, the morrow after tlic festival, 
some passers-by fancied they observed something wrong in 
the place where the image stood ; thi'y could not see either 
the lic.nd of the Virgin or of the child. The men ap- 
proached, .and found that both the hca<ls liad been cut o(T; 
they looked about for them, and discovered them hidden 
behind a heap of stones close by ; they picked up in the 
gutter the Virgin’s robcT which was lorn .and apjiearcd to 
have been trampled under foot. Tlieso persons who were 
devout catholics, felt alarmed ; they respectfully look up the 
two hc.ads and carried them to the magistrate. The news 
of the .strange event quickly sjircnd through tlio quarter. 
Monks and priests minglet! with the crowd, and described 
the injury done to the iin.age. Men, women, and children 
sniTonndcd the mutilated figure — some weeping, others 
gro.aning, all cursing the sacrilege. A ‘ compl.aint ’ of the 
times has handed down to ns the groans of the people : 

Alas ! liow grc.al the -n-oe, 

And crimo th.at c.annol pardoned lio I . . 

To have hurt Our Lady so, 

Lady full of charity, 

And to sinners over kind If 

* ‘Mediatrix hominum, ablatrix criminum, pocealorum venia.’ 

f Chroniqm du Roi Franpois Z p. C7 : for tho ‘ complaintes,’ sot pp 
<14&-4;64:. Journal (Tun Bourgeois dc Paris, p. 347. 
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Such -were the sentiments of the good catholics who, with 
tearful eyes and troubled hearts, looLed upon the mutilated 
imago. 

Who were the authors of tliis mutilation ! It was never 
known It has been said tliat the priests, alarmed at the 
progress of the Ileformation and the disposition of the king, 
had perpetrated the act in order to use it as a weapon aTam^t 
the Lutherans That is possible, for such things have been 
done. I am, however, more inclined to believe that some 
hot-headed member of tho evangelical party, exasperated at 
hearing that attributed to tho Virgin which belongs only to 
Christ, had broken tho idol. Bo tint as it may, the fanatical 
party rcsolv ed to profit by the sacrilege, and they succeeded. 

Francis I , tho most susceptible and most irritable of 
pnnccs, considered this act of violence as an outrage upon 
his dignity and .authority. As soon os he reached Pans, ho 
did ever} thing m his power to discover tho guilty party. 
For two whole days heralds paraded the streets, and stepping 
at the crosswajs summoned the people by sound of trumpet 
and proclaimed : ‘ If any one knows who has done this, let 
him declare it to the magistrates and the king; tho provost 
of Pans will pay him a thousand gold crowns and if tho 
informer has committed any crime, tho king will pardon 
him.’ Tho crowd listened .and then dispersed ; but al! was 
of no use. Nothing could bo learnt about it. 'Very well, 
then,’ said the king, ‘ I will order commissioners to go and 
inako inquiry at every house’ The commissioners went and 
knocked at every door, examining ono after another all the 
inhabitants of the quarter ; but the result was still tho same : 

‘ No ono knew anything about it ’ 

The priests were not satisfied with tlieso proclamations. 
On Tuesday, tho 2nd of June, and during tho rest of the 
week, the clergy of Pans set thcin'iclvcs in motion, and con* 
slant processions from all the churches in tho city marched 
to the scene of the outrage. A week after, on Tuesday the 
0th of June, five hundred students each carrying a lighted 
taper, with all the doctors, licentiates and bachelors of the 
oniversitr, proceeded from the Sorbonne. In front of them 
marched tho four mendicant order*. 
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Beautiful it was to seo 
Such a goodly company ; 

Monks groy, black, of every hue, 
lYalking for an hour or two. 

The reaction "was complete. Learning and the Gospel 
•were forgotten ; men thougltt only of lionoring the lioly 
Yirgin. The Icing, the Dukes of Ferrara, Longneville, and 
Vendome, and even the King of Navarre, desired to pay the 
greatest honor to ^lar}’’ ; and accoidingl}’^ on Thursday the 
lltli of June, being Corpus Christi Day, a long procession 
left the palace of the Tournelles. 

In tho front, with lighted tapers, 

There walked a goodly show ; 

Then followed next tho children, 

Sweetly singing, in a row. 

A crowd of priests camo chanting. 

And next marched him who boro* 

Tho body of our Jesus . . . 

Tho canopy was carried 
By tho good King of Kavarro, 

And by Vonddmo, and by Longuovillo, 

And tho proud Duko of Ferraro. 

Then last of all there followed 
Tho king with head all bare j 

Tho taper in his hand was wrapped 
In velvet rich and rare. 

The different guilds, supreme courts, bishop.';, ambassadors, 
high officers of the crown, and princes of the blood, wore all 
present. They walked to the sound of hautboys, clarions, 
and trumpets, playing with great state. When the proces- 
sion arrived at the ill-omened spot, tho king devoutly went 
up to it, and fell on his knees and prayed. On rising, he 
received from the hands of his grand almoner n small silver- 
gilt statue of the Yirgin, which he piously set up in the 
room of the former one, and placed his taper before tho 
image as a testimony of his faith. All the members of tho 
procession did the same, as they marched past to the sound 

* The Bishop of Lisieux. 
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of the trumpets The people manifested their joy by accla 
mations 

Long live the king of Ccnr de-lys 
And all hia noble &inily | 

Ere long the mutilated imigc, rcmoied to the church of 
St Genu'iin, began to work miracles. Four dajs afterwards, 
a child having been brought into the world still born, 

The mother wriihcd and wept, 

And bitterly groaned sho, 

And loudly prayed that death 
'Would take her suddenly 

She tossed and tomblcd so, 

That all Iho gossips there 
Shed foods of bitter tears 
And wildly torn their ha r 

Then one who counselled wisely, 

Said * Take the cliild that ’s dead, 

And bear him to tbe Queen of IleaTCD I' 

Which they devoutly did. 

The infant changed color, ndds the chronicle , it was bap* 
tised, and, after it had returned its soul to God, was buned 
The miracle, it is clear, did not last long 

Notwithstanding nil these tnpers, miracles and tmmpct 
sounds, the king was still excited Neither ho nor tlio 
fanatics were satisfied The flush which some fancied they 
saw on the cheeks of tlio poor Iittlo still born child, was not 
sufficient, they wanted a deeper red — red hlood Duprat, 
the Sorbonne, and the parliament said that their master had 
at last come to his sen'^cs, and that they mnst tale advan 
tage of the change Francis who held the reins firmir, had 
hitherto restrained the courseni bound to Ins chariot B«t 
now, irritated and infl imcd, he leant forward, slackcRC*! tho 
bit, and even urged them on with his voice Tiieso fiery 
vwld horses were about to trample under foot all who ramo 
in their wav, and the wheels of hw chariot, crushing the 
unhappy victims would sprinkle their blood cv en upon the 
garments of the prince 
Tbe persecution began. 
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CHAPTEK XII. 

PRISONERS AND MARTYRS AT PARIS AND IN THE PROVINCES. 

(1528.) 

There lived in Paris one of tliose poor cliristians of Meanx 
known as christaudins, or disciples of Christ. This man, 
full of admiration for the Son of God and of horror for 
images, had been driven from his native city by persecution, 
and had become a waterman on the Seine. One day a 
stranger entered his boat, and as the Virgin Avas everywhere 
the subject of conversation, since the affair of the Eue des 
Kosiers, the passenger began to extol the power of the 
‘mother of God,’ and pulling out a picture of Mary, offered 
it to his conductor. The boatman, who was roAving vigor- 
ously, stopped ; he could not contain himself, and, taking 
the picture, said sharply : ‘ The Virgin Mary has no more 
power than this bit of paper,’ which he tore in pieces and 
threw into the river. The exasperated catholic did not say 
a Avord •, but as soon as he landed, he ran off to denounce 
the heretic. This time at least they kncAv the author of the 
sacrilege. Who could tell but it Avas he Avho committed 
the outrage in the Rue des Rosiers ? The poor christmidin 
Avas burnt on the Greve at Paris.* 

All the evangelical Christians of Meaux had not, like him, 
quitted La Brie. In the fields around that city might often 
be seen a pious man named Denis, a native of Rieux. He 
had heard the divine summons one day, and filled Avith de- 
sire to know God, he had come to Jesus. Deeply impressed 
Avith the pangs Avhich the Saviour had endured in order to 
save sinners, he had from that hour turned his eyes unceas- 

* Journal d'un Bourgeois de Paris, pp. 321, STS. 
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ingly upon the Crucified One Denis was filled with aston 
ishment when he saw chnstians putting their trust m cere- 
monies, instead of placing it wholly in Christ ■\^ hen, m 
the course of his many journeys, be passed near a church at 
the time they were saying mass, it seemed to him that ho 
Mas witnessing a theatneal representation* and not a rch 
gious act His tortured sool uttered a cry of anguish ‘To 
desire to be reconciled with God bj means of a ini'ss,’ ho 
said one day, ‘ is to deny my Saiiour’s passion ’f The par- 
liament gaie orders to confine Denis in the prison at Means 
As BnjonnetMas still at the head of the diocese, the 
judges requested him to do all m his power to bring back 
Denis to the fold One day tlic doors of the pn«on opened, 
and the bishop, at the summit of honor but a backsltdci 
from the faitb, stood in the presence of the chnstnn under 
the cross, but still fiithful Embarrassed at the part lie bad 
to plaj, Bn^onnet hung his head, hesitated, and blu<Iicd, 
this Msit was a pumshment imposed upon his conardicc 
‘ If you retract,’ ho said to Denis at last, ‘ wo will set ) 0 U at 
libertj, and jou shall receue a jcarly pension’ But Dcdis 
had manellously engraven m his heart, says tho chronicler, 
that sentence dcliicrcd by Jesus Christ ‘Whosocier shall 
deny nio before men, him will I nl«o deny before my Either 
which is in heaven Turning therefore an indignant look 
upon Bnfonnet, ho caclaiined ‘Would jon bo so base ns to 
urge mo to deny mj God ? Tlio unliappj prelate terrified 
at tins address, fancied ho heard his own condemnation, and 
without saj ing a word fled hastily from tho dungeon Denis 
was condemned to bo burnt aluc 

On the 3rd of Julj , tho tow n sergeants camo to the prison , 
they took Denis from his cell and hound him to the Imrllo 
they bad brought with them Tlicn, as if to add insult to 
torture, they pinioned his arms ami placed a wooden cross 
m his hands. Drawing up on each side of him, Uiej said 
‘See now how ho worships Iho wood of tho crossl ar 1 
dragged the poor sufTcrer on his hnrdlo through tho street*. 
Somo of tho spectators when thej saw him holding tho 

• * Illstnonica rcprescntatio * 

j CrespiB, iloTtjrclagw p. lOi 
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piece of ■wood, exclaimed : ‘ Truly, he is converted !’ but the 
humble believer replied : ‘ 0 my friends ! ... be converted 
to the true cross !’ The procession advanced slowly on ac- 
count of the crowd, and as they were passing near a pond 
from which the water, swollen by the rains, was rushing 
rapidly, Denis gave a struggle, the cross fell, and ‘ went sail- 
ing down the stream.’ When the bigots (as the chronicler 
terms them) saw the cross dancing and floating upon the 
water, they rushed forward to pull it out, but could not reach 
it. They came back and avenged themselves ‘ by insulting 
the poor sufferer lying on the hurdle.’ The stake was reached 
at last. ‘ Gently,’ said the priests, ‘ kindle only a small fire, 
a very small fire, in order that it may last the longer.’ They 
bound Denis to a balanced pole and placed him on the fire, 
and when the heat had almost killed him, they hoisted him 
into the air. As soon as he had recovered his senses, they 
let him down again. Three times was he thus lifted up and 
lowered, the flames each time beginning their work anew. 
‘Yet all the time,’ says the chronicler, ‘he called upon the 
name of God.’* At last he died. 

Not at Paris only did the Roman party show itself with- 
out mercy. The wishes of Duprat, of the Sorbonne, and of 
the parliament, were carried out in the provinces ; and 
wherever truth raised her head, persecution appeared. In 
the principal church of the small town of Annonay, there 
hung from the arched roof a precious shrine, which the 
devout used to contemplate every day with pious looks. ‘ It 
contains the holy virtues' said the priests. ‘ The shrine is 
full of mysterious relics which no one is allowed to see.’ On 
Ascension Day, however, the holy virtues were borne in 
great ceremony through the city. Men, women, and chil- 
dren were eager to walk in the procession, with their heads 
and feet bare, and in their shirts. Some of them approached 
the shrine, and kissed it, passing backwards and .forwards 
beneath it, almost as the Hindoos do when the idol of J ug- 
gernant is dragged through the midst of its worshippers. 
At the moment when the holy virtues passed through the 


* Crespin, Marlyrologue, p. 102. 
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castle, the gates turned of themselves on their hinges, and 
all the pusoners were set at liberty, with the exception of 
the Lutherans 

These silly superstitions were about to bo disturbed A 
battle began around this mvstenous shnno, and as soon as 
one combatant fell, another sprang up in his place 

The first was a grey fnir, a doctor of divinity, whom 
Crespm calls Stephen Machopohs the latter appears to bo 
one of those names which the reformers sometimes assumed 
Stephen, attracted by the rumors of the Bcformalion, had 
gone to Saxony and heard Luther * Having profited by 
his teaching the grej friar determined to go back to France, 
and Luther recommended him to the counts of Mansfeld, 
who supplied him with the means of returning to his native 
countrj f 

Stephen had scarcely amved at Annenay before be began 
to proclaim wannly the virtues of the Saviour and of tho 
Holy Ghost, and to inveigh against tho hohj urtuts hanging 
in tho church The pwests tned to scire him, hut he es- 
caped In tho meanwhile ho had talked much about tho 
Gospel With one of his friends, a cordelier like himself, 
Stephen Rimer bj name The latter undertook, with still 
more courage than Ins predecessor to convert all these igno- 
rant people from their faith m ‘dead men’s bones’ to tho 
living and true God Tlio pnosts surprised llio poor man, 
cast him into prison, and convc}cd him to Yienno in Dau 
pbiny, where tho archbishop resided Rimer preferred 
being burnt alive to making any concession J 

A pious and learned schoolmiutcr, named Jonas, had 
already taken liis place in Annona), and spoko still more 
boldly than the two Franciscans IJo was sent to pn'on m 
Ins turn, aad made before the magistrates ‘ a good ami com 
pktc ’ profession of faith As tho prasts and tho arclibi^hop 
now had Jonas locked up, they hoped to bo quitt at last 
But ser^ different was the result tlio two fnirs and the 
Echoolmastcr h iving diSxappcared, all those who had received 
• Crespln, ilariyroho^ p 102 

f Lott enis ad tg^icolara, May, 1521 Lulbcri £}f CL P- 
X Creep n, des J/arl/rz p. lO** versa 
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the Word of life rose up aud proclaimed it. The Arch- 
bishop of Yienue could contain himself no longer ; it seemed 
to him as if evangelicals sprang ready-armed from the soil, 
like the followers of Cadmus in days of yore. — ‘ They are 
headstrong and furious,’ said the good folks of Yienne. — ■ 
‘ Bring them all before me,’ cried the archbishop. TSventy- 
five evangelical Christians were taken from Annonay to the 
archiepiscopal city, and many of them, being left. indefinitely 
in prison, died of weakness and bad treatment. 

The death of a few obscure men did not satisfy the ultra- 
montanes : they desired a more illustrious victim, the most 
learned among the nobles. Wherever Berquin or other 
evangelicals turned their steps, they encountered fierce 
glances and heard cries . of indignation. ‘ What t 3 ’rannical 
madness f what plutonic rage 1' called out the mob as they 
passed. ‘ Rascally youths ! imps of Satan ! brands of hell ! 
vilenaille brimful of Leviathans ! venomous serpents ! ser- 
vants of Lucifer l’'^ This was the usual vocabulary. 

Berquin, as he heard this torrent of insult, answered not 
a word : he thought it bis duty to let the storm blow over, 
and kept himself tranquil and solitary before God. Some- 
times, however, his zeal caught fire ; there were sudden 
movements in his heart, as of a wund tossing up the waves 
with their foamy heads ; but he struggled against these 
‘ gusts ’ of the flesh ; he ordered his soul to be still, and ere 
long nothing was left but some little ‘ fluttering.’ 

AVhile Berquin was silent before the tempest, Beda and 
his party did all in their power to bring down the bolt upon 
that haughty head which refused to bend before them. 

‘ See !’ they said, as they described the mutilation of Our 
Lady, ‘ see to what our toleration of heresy leads ! . . . 
Unless w'e root it up entirely, it will soon multiply and cover 
the whole country.’ 

The doctors of the Sorbonne and other priests went out 
of their houses in crowds ; they spread right and left, buzz- 
ing in the streets, buzzing in the houses, buzzing in the pal- 
aces. ‘ These hornets,’ says a chronicler, ‘ make their tedious 

* Complaintes et poesies diverses du temps. Apjaendice de la Ghro^ 
nique de Franfois I. pp. 446-464. 
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Boise heard by all they meet, and urge them on ■with repeated 
stings ’ ‘ Away with Berqam 1’ was their cry 

Ills friends grew alarmed * Make your csc'ipe ^ wrote 
Erasmus to him ‘ Make your escape I’ rtpcated the friends 
of learning and of the Gospel around him * But Bcrquin 
thought that by keeping quiet he did all that he ought to 
do Flight he would hare considered a disgrace, n trime 
‘ With Gods help ’ ho said, ‘ I shall conquer the monks, the 
tinncrsity, and the parliament itself 'f 

Such confidence exasperated the Sorbonne Bodaandhis 
followers stirred university and parliament, city, court, and 
Church, heaven and earth Francis I was puzzled, stag 
gered, and annoyed At last, being beset on e^cry side, and 
hearing it continually repeated that Berqum’s doctnnes were 
the cause of the outrage in the Euc dcs Hosiers, the king 
yielded, believing however, that ho yielded but little ho 
consented only that an inquiry should bo opened against 
Berquin The wild beast leapt with ;oy His prey was not 
yet given to him , but ho already foresaw the hour when ho 
would quench his thirst m blood 

A strange blindness is that of popery I The lessons of 
history are lost upon it. So long as events are in progress, 
men mistake both their c'luscs nnd consequences Tlic 
smote that covers the battle field, during the struggle, docs 
not permit us to distinguish and nppreciatc tlio movements 
of the djfiVront armies But once the bsttle ended, the 
events acconipiishcd, intelligent minds discover the principles 
of the raov cinenla and order of battle Now, if there is any 
truth vvhi b history proclaims, it is that Christianity was 
established in the world by pouring out the bfood of its 
mart) rs One of tho greatest fathers of the West has cnon 
ciat d this mysterious jaw J But the Borne of the pop»— 
and m this respect she paid her tribute to human weakness 
—overlooked this great law She took no heed of the 
that ought to have enlightened her She did not undersfan 1 
tint tho blood of these friends of the Gospel, vrhich *h« 

• ‘ Semper lllj caaebaat eandcra C3«tionefn.'--Fra.«ml Fj'V P- 
f ' Dio sibi promlttebat certsm et fpcc oftaav ticloriam. — 1t1 i 

1 *Tbo blood of chrisUias Is tho aeod of iho Cburcli.*— Tirtul-aa. 
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■was so eager to spill, would be for moderu times, as it bad 
been for ancient times, a seed of transformation. Impru- 
dently resuming the part played by the Rome of the empe- 
rors, she put to death, one after another, those who professed 
the everlasting Truth. But at the very moment when the 
enemies of the Reform imagined they had crushed it by get- 
ting rid of Berquin ; at the moment when the irritation of 
the king allowed the servants of Christ to be dragged on 
hurdles, and when he authorised torture, imprisonment, and 
the stake ; at the moment when all seemed destined to re- 
main mute and trembling — the true Reformer of France 
issued unnoticed from a college of priests, and was about to 
begin, in an important city of the kingdom, that work which 
we have undertaken to narrate — a work which for three 
centuries has not ceased, and never will cease, to grow. 

We shall attempt to describe the small beginnings of this 
great work in the next volume. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 



